














Ohe 
Haynes-Apperson 


is the only automobile that has been consistently 





developed through 10 years of successful experi- 





ence on American Roads. 








HE same development that has given foreign cars 
their reputation has given the Haynes-Apperson its 
proved reliability, but because of the more severe conditions 
in this country there is no car of equal horsé power that 
will last as long, handle as easily, and ride as smoothly on 


American Highways as this American product. 
Runabout, 7 Horse Power, 2 Passengers, $1200 
Phaeton, 12 Horse Power, 2 Passengers, $1500 


Surrey, 12 Horse Power, 4 Passengers, $1800 


Delivery in ten days on immediate orders 3 Ask our Customers 3 Get our Booklet 





Haynes-Apperson Co. 


KOKOMO, IND. 


























Entered at the New York Post Office as second class matter. 
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[MPORTANT CHANGE 


On January I, 1903, the subscription price of FIELD 
and STREAM will be advanced to $1.50 per year; 
single copies, 15 cents, of all newsdealers. “< “< “<€ ‘e 

Until that date subscriptions will be received at the 
present rate of $1.00 yearly.< “«< “< “< “<© © “© “© e 

All those familiar with the Magazine’s progress will 
know that this advance means a still better return on their 
investment. Our clientele is of a class that demands the 
best, and nothing will be permitted to stand in the way of 
keeping FIELD AND STREAM in the proud position its 
readers are pleased to accord it—that of being the repre- 
sentative Sportsman’s Magazine of the English Speaking 
World. © “© “xf fe xe “© re wx ve ve ve ve re 

















FIELD_AND STREAM 
For 1903 


A trans-continental trip of 4,000 miles through a tropical 
wilderness in a canoe = *® *® S® FF FS Fw Ww 


DOWN THE 
Amazon River 


will be made within the year under the auspices of the 
Magazine. ALVAH D. JAMES will be in charge of the 
expedition. See announcement in the pages of this number, 


— 


SEE OTHER SIDE 





























FOR A NOVEL AND PLEASING... 


.. Christmas Gift.. 


we suggest a subscription to FIELD AND STREAM 





“«The Book of The Pursuit of Happiness’? 
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Send One Dollar and we will send theMagazine for one year with a Pre- 
sentation Card, like the form below, filled out. Also a choice of our 19 x 25 
framing pictures here shown, all of which are of peculiar interest and possess 
high artistic merit. (Designate by numbers.) 





Christmas, 1902. 
MM. 





PRESENTS HIS COMPLIMENTS TO 


OM. 
and begs that you will accept this Magazine and picture as a token of good- 
Will With best wishes for a Merry Christmas, and wishing you the same, 
‘Wwe are, Respectfully, 





FIELD AND STREAM. 
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SLOT LOLI 
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Phoenix Mutual . 


Life Insurance Company 
of Hartford, Conn. 





2 2s. S)-S. Se Pe See oe 





I ee es ee 
Insurance in force over . 


- $15,000,000.00 
- $68,000,000.00 





Life Insurance Contract. 
Your age and address sent to the Home Office 





feature known to modern Life Insurance. 
ment has many provisions and guarantees not outlined in any other 


Cet are brief, clear and liberal, and contain every desirable 


The new Life Rate Endow- 


will secure rates and sample policy. 








JONATHAN B. BUNCE, President 
CHARLES H. LAWRENCE, Secretary 
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The large and constantly increasing demand for Haberlein’s Amateur Trainer (Paper cover, $3 ot 
Cloth and Geld, $1.50) proves that it is the most popular and satisfactory work on dog training, and best 


—S or. of all who wish to train their own dog. 
can Duck Shooting, recently published, is f poins with a large sale. Price, 3.50. It ome 
the whole and should be in every sportsman’s li 


To all Adirondack woodcraft, aed ate lovey W.FL. Boardonae’s new book, “Lover of the Won” 
will prove a delightful treat, Price, postpaid, $1.50. 
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PLEASE SAY YOU SAW IT IN “FIELD AND STREAM” Sa 


FIELD 4s» STREAM 


i 
has pleasure in announcing 
| a new series of articles for 
/ 
' 


SPORTSWOMEN 














written by the well known 
authority 


“GYPSY” 





and covering the following themes: 


The 
S. portswoman’ s 


Clothes 



























) 
) aa SS = —S 
0 
, The Fascinations of 
ae the Fly Rod 
‘ Canoeing: its joys 
oC and dangers 
4 
25 ' . Y 
8 Hints on Camp Cookery 
0 7 ° ° 
0 and Furnishings 
50 Rifle Shooting, Bait Casting, Etc. 
These articles will appear from time 
to time and will be accompanied by 
drawings and photographs’ especially 
00 made for the series. Although intended 
particularly for women there will be 
50 many fresh hints in regard to life in the 
00 open which will be found of value to 
50 beginner or expert of either sex. 
Subscribe now for FIELD and STREAM so that 
; you will not miss these articles 
vest $1 a year 10 Cents a Copy Of all Newsdealers 
ets John P. Burkhard Corporation, Publishers 
35 West 21st Street - - NEW YORK 
is,” a - 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE WILL ADVANCE JAN. ist.—SEE FIRST PAGE 
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NTERNATIONAL GOLONIZING GOMPANY 


71 Broadway, New York City 


OFFICERS: DIRECTORS: 


— a = - - | 
W. R. TOWNSEND President | HENRY A. WHITING CASSIUS MM. GILBERT 


C. M.GILBERT - + «= «= « Vice-President 
A. F. CARMODY - © «= Sec. and Treasurer W. H. HENDEE 








WI. H. MARTIN - - = «= Land Commissioner | R. 0. STEBBINS WM. BECKETT HARDING 





BANK OF DEPOSIT—WELLS FARGO @ CO., 63 BROADWAY 





COLOMBIA, SOUTH AMERICA 


The Cartagena Terminal & Improvement Company. Limited, has a tract of land 
THREE HUNDRED THOUSAND ACRES 


on the east bank of the Magdalena River, about five hundred miles from the coast. It is about 
1,000 feet above the level of the sea and has a frontage on the river of about twenty-five miles. 

The property will be divided into 20, 40, 80, and 100-acre farms, and sold to the first 500 
settlers at $5 per acre, payable $1 per acre cash, and $1 per acre in four equal annual payments, 
without interest. 

The climate, soil, and productions are the same as Southern California, to which are 
added Tropical Fruits such as Oranges, Lemons, Limes, Grape Fruit, Pineapples, Grapes, 
Cocoa and Rubber Trees, Ginseng Root, Tobacco, ete. 

We have a forest of 1,000 acres ef large Rubber Trees for sale. 

TIMBER 

In addition to the agricultural products mentioned, we have thousands of acres of all 
varieties of hard woods, such as Mahogany, Lignum Vit#, Oak, Spanish Cedar, Ash, Laurel— 
suitable for cabinet work. Also Cinchona, Copaiva, Sarsaparilla, Cinnamon, Cloves, Arrow- 
root, Ginger Root, and Ginseng Root. 

SAWMILL 
We have secured the most important industry needed in the settlement of a 
FIRST CLASS COLONY 
namely, a first-class sawmill, to be operated by a well-known mill man of Indiana, who has 
purchased 3,200 acres of our hardwood timber land at $10 per acre. In addition to cutting his 
own timber, he agrees to purchase for cash any timber cut.by any settler on our Colony, and 
haul the same to his mill. He will also have to do Custom Work for any settler. Through 
the medium of advertising, we have applications for 40 and 80-acre farms from more than 
50 settlers in Massachusetts, 50 from Missouri, and over 100 from other States. 

A fifty-acre farm free, for one desirable settler from each State and Territory in the 
United States and from each Province in Canada. 

We are offering no Stock for sale in our Company. Applications for land can be made to 

W. H. MARTIN, Land Commissioner, 71 Broadway 


CALIFORNIA 


We have large and small farms for sale in any part of CALIFORNIA. 

Also small farms, improved or unimproved, in any CALIFORNIA COLONY. 

In Santa Barbara County we have a beautifully improved farm of 4,000 acres near the 
city of Santa Barbara, producing a handsome income. Also one of 400 acres—same locality, 
highly improved, produced in 1901 $6,200 from walnuts and apricots, and which will increase 
25 per cent. annually hereafter. We also have in IDAHO the finest fruit lands, known as 


THE ORHCARD FRUIT COLONY, Orchard, Ada Co., Idaho 


20,000 Acres Choice Fruit Lands. Perfect Irrigation System for every acre sold. For full 
information, maps, etc., apply to 


WILLIAM H. MARTIN, Manager, 71 Broadway New York, N. Y¥ 
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Hines @ Barrett 








REAL ESTATE 








We sell Farms, Country, Suburban and City Properties, Build- 
ing Lots, Business Blocks, Apartment Houses, Mills, Factories, 
Mineral and Timber Lands, Ranches Etc. 





readers: 


Here are a few properties that should interest Field & Stream 





ATLANTIC COAST ISLAND 

One mile from the mainland three miles from 
the R. R. station. This is conceded to be one of 
most desirable islands on the coast, is especially 
suited for wild fowl shooting and stock raising. 
Large numbers of cattle, horses, hogs and sheep 
can be kept on the island the year round without 
other food than the island products. It has 75 
acres of high arable iand, which is suited for early 
truck and grain ‘raising, balance of 300 acres in 
marsh grass of superior quality. The grass land 
has many fresh water ponds which affords an 
abundance of water for stock and wild fowl, and 
have been seeded to wild rice. Wild fow] abound 
in the waters surrounding this island and terrapin 
are caught on itsshores. Theisland isin the midst 
of the finest oysters. No place can be found where 
pleasurejand profitcan be more fully combined. 
The {improvements consist of two small cottages 
one of,which: has four rooms and is quiie 20m- 
fortable. PriceT$4,000. 


VIRGINIA FARM 

Choice location for few gentlemen as private 
shooting farm. Quail abundant, open shooting; 
deer, wild turkeys, ducks, foxes and rabbits 
plentiful; geese in winter; 165 acres, 100 acres 
under cultivation, 65 acres in pine and oak. Sev- 
en-room house in first-class condition; open fire- 
places. Watered by three branches. Five miles 
from Amelia Station on Southern R. R.; dally 
mails; Post Office within 400 yards of farm. 

Price, $5,000, on easy terms. 


NEW JERSEY FARMS 

in Middlesex County, 78 acres, house fourteen 
rooms, dairy, stable, carriage house, barn, large 
poultry house and other out buildings. Price 
$6,000. 

Another in Washington Valley, 100 acres, 9 
room house, barn, etc., in good condition, a bar- 
gain. Price $5,000. 











MOUNTAIN FARM 

Sixteen hundred feet elevation, in Orange 
County, New York, on the West Point Road, 
seven miles from West Point and three miles 
from Central Valley on the Erie Railroad. Con. 
tains 100 acres, 40 under cultivation, the balance 
wood land. There are two dwelling houses in 
fairly good condition, a barn, two good fruit or- 
chards. Two spring streams pass through the 
place, fair trout streams, and could be made 
ideally perfect by stocking and damming. There 
are ten good fishing lakes within a radius of 
three miles. Most picturesque mountain section 
within easy reach of America’s metropolis. In 
the heart of the best game region of Orange 
County. Woodcock and quail in abundance. Ev- 
ery natural advantage for making an ideal coun- 
try home, especially to one fond of hunting, 
fishing and real mountain environment. Also 
good for truck farming, sportsmen’s resort, ken- 
nel or fancy stock farm, or summer boarders. 
Price $5,000. 7 





MOUNTAIN LAKE, NEW JERSEY 


This property Hes between Shippenport and 
Rustic. It is a mile from the Mount Arlington 
Station. The lake covers 16 acres, is deep, 
filled with bass and surrounded by 70 acres of 
forest trees. The timber should be worth $1,500, 
if sold. It is oak and chestnut and a good deal 
very large. There is an iron mine on the proper- 
ty which has proven to be one of the richest 
mines in Morris County, and there is no doubt 
but that it would pay to work it. Price $6,000. 





NEW JERSEY FARM 
Between Flemington and Three Bridges. 110 
acres, ten room house in good condition, barn 
and hennery and other out buildings are in good 
condition. Price $5,500. 





Remember we have other places for sale and can get you just what you want. If you 





have property for sale and will list them with us they will be sold. It costs you nothing 





Florida. 





HINES @ BARRETT, 


ynless we sell your property, We are now on the outlook for an island and a place in 











NEW YORK CITY 


302 & 304 BROADWAY 
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Observe the quality 
of this 


half-tone 


AVE you ever seen anything 
finer? This is the grade of 
work that we are supplying 

to ourcustomers. How doesit com- 
pare with the engravings you have 
been using ? 





Our specialty is the making of 
catalogues, and our establishment 
is completely equipped for the exe- 
cution of every detail of the work— 
from start to finish. 


Whether you manufacture machin- 
ery or stoves, furniture or vehicles, 
silverware, sanitary supplies or 
sporting goods; whether you wish 
to exploit the scenic beauties of a 
railway route, or to boom a mining 
enterprise— we have the ideas, the 
skill, and the plant which will enable 
us to supply you with printing of the 
highest excellence and individuality 
—printing that will lend distinction 
and effectiveness to your announce- 
ments. 


Correspondence invited. 


Rogers & Wells 








DOE-WAH-JACK Engravers and Printers 
Printed by permission of the Estate of P. D. Beckwith, 
Dowagiac, Michigan Ludington Building 


Chicago 
































“FOR 3S# VEARS A 
STAND ARD PIANO” 


Ghe 
WING 
PIANO 


You need this book 


IF YOU INTEND TO BUY A PIANO. A Book~— 
not a catalogue—that gives you all the informa- 
tion possessed by experts. It makes the selection 
ofa pianoeasy. If read carefully, it will make 
you a judge of tone, action, workmanship, and 
finish ; will tell you how to know good from bad. 
It describes the materials used; gives pictures 
of all the different parts, and tells how they 
should be made and put together. It is the only 
book of its kind ever published. It contains 116 
large pages, and is named “ The Book of 
Complete Information About Pianos.” 
We send it free to any one wishing to buy a 
piano. Write for it. 


Saves from We make the WING 
PIANO and sell i 
$100 to $200 =o © oe 


selves. It goes direct 
from our factory to your home. We do not 
employ any agents or salesmen. When you 
buy the WING PIANO you pay the actual 
cost of construction and our small wholesale 
profit. This profit is small because we sell 
thousands of pianos yearly. Most retail stores 
sell no more than twelve to twenty pianos 
yearly, and must charge from $100 to $200 
profiton each. They can’t help it. 





SENT ON TRIAL 


We Pay Freight. No Money in Advance. 


We will send any WING PIANO to any 
part of the United States on trial. We 
pay freight in advance and do not ask any 
advance payment or deposit. Ifthe piano 
is not satisfactory after twenty days’ trial in 
your home, we take it back entirely at our ex- 
pense. You pay us nothing unless you keep 
the piano. There is absolutely no risk or 
expense to you. 

Old instruments taken in exchange. 











Easy Monthly Payments 





WING @ SON 


SS 
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A Wing Style—45 other styles to select from 


Instrumental Attachment’ 


A special feature of the Wing Piano; it imi- 
tates perfectly the tones of the mandolin, 
guitar, harp, zither, and banjo. Music written 
for these instruments, with and without piano 
accompaniment, can be played just as perfectly 
by a single player on the piano as though ren- 
dered by an entire orchestra. The original 
instrument attachment has been patented by 
us, and it cannot be had in any other piano, 
although there are several imitations of it. 


In 34 years 33,000 Pianos 


We refer to over 33,000 satisfied purchasers 
in every part of the United States. WING 
PIANOS are guaranteed for twelve years 
against any defect in tone action, workman- 
ship or material. 


Win g Organ gs are just as carefully 


made as Wing Pianos. 
They have a sweet, powerful, lasting tone, 
easy action, very handsome appearance, need 
no tuning. Wing Organs are sold direct from 
the factory, sent on trial; are sold on easy 
monthly payments. For catalogue and prices 
write to. 


1868—34th YEAR—1902 


173-75 E. 12th St. N. Y. 
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ONLY DIRECT ALL WATER ROUTE 
BETWEEN 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


En 


CHARLESTON.S.C. 
JACKSONVILLE 
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is 


THE CLYDE LINE FLEET 


is composed of handsome, staunch, and fast-going ocean steamships of modern type, lux- 


uriously furnished and richly appointed. Table and cuisine unsurpassed. 
ST. JOHN’S RIVER SERVICE between Jacksonville, 
Sanford, Deland, Fia., and all intermediate stations. 
Full information, reservations for staterooms, tickets, etc., may be had of 


. by P. 1 GLYDE & 00., General Agents, 
THEO. G. EG STATE STREET, NEW YORK. 








ae 
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GUNNING GROUNDS 


Dismal Swamp, Chesapeake Bay, and James River, Virginia; West Virginia; 
Currituck, Albemarle and Pamlico Sounds, and Roanoke Island, 
North Carolina. 
can be easily reached by the 


‘Ze OLD DOMINION LINE Xe 


Sailing every week-day from Pier 26, North River, foot of Beach Street, New York, at 3 p. m 
‘ _Dogs on chain carried free, when accompanied by their owners. 
Connections made at Norfolk and Richmond for all points South and Southwest. 
Through tickets and baggage checks. Tickets and Stateroom Reservations at Pier. 


H. B. Waker, Traffic Manager. 
J. J. Brown, General Passenger Agent. 
General Offices: 81-85 Beach Street, New York 








Beautiful Reproductions 
Norss PASTEL DRAWINGS 





rr 


ATODRESS 


ite 
FA.MILLER General Passenger Agent. 


CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & SLEAUL 


RAILWAY 
CHICAGO. 
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HUNTING 


AND 


FISHING 


Rich as Colorado is in mineral and agri- 
cultural resources, in glorious scenery and 
in marvelous climate, she also possesses 
some of the finest fishing and hunting 
grounds on earth, the dense forest being 
the natural covert for elk, deer and other 
game, its myriads of streams teeming with 
mountain trout, its lakes, whilst also full 
of attractions for the angler, being the 
haunt for millions of geese, ducks and oth. 
er wild fowl. The splendid train service 
via the Union Pacific enables one to reach 
these favored localities without unneces- 
sary expenditure of time or money. 

THREE seins DAILY 
yia 
COUNCIL BLUFFS 
AND OMAHA 
TWO TRAINS DAILY 
Via 
KANSAS CITY 
ONLY ONE NIGHT 
FROM CHICAGO 


For full information call on your nearest 
agent, or address 


E. L. LOMAX,- 
G, P. &T. A. 








She Best Shooting and 
Fishing Resorts 


IOWA, MINNESOTA, WISCONSIN 


and the 
UPPER PENINSULA OF MICHIGAN 


are reached by the 











— Chicago —— 
Milwaukee & St.Paul 





Electric Lighted Trains. 





All coupon ticket agents in the United 
States and Canada sell tickets via the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. 
For printed matter regarding the road 
address F. A. Mitier, General Passenger 
Agent, Chicago, III. 











Railway — 














Best Hunting and Fishing Grounds 


of the 


West and Northwest 


are reached via 


Special Excursion Rates 


for the 


Sportsman and Tourist 


For illustrated pamphlets, rates, maps, time 
tables, fish and game laws, tickets and detailed 
information, call at Ticket Offices, or address 
W. B. Knisxern, Gen’l Pass. and Ticket Agt. 


Chicago & North-Western Ry. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Help Yourself 


There isa depth of meaning«in these words—Ae/p yourself. No attain- 
ment worth the having has ever been made without self help. 

All who are in earnest to accomplish a definite purpose within the scope of 
their intelligence can do it, dut they must help themselves. 

If you believe that a strong, sound body and active 
mind are desirable possessions to attain success in life, 
you can secure them by building yourself out of the 
right material — Natural Food. 


STIREDDED 
BISCUIT 


is Natural Food — food whose each integral part has a counterpart 
in your body and which builds it symmetrically and as a harmon- 
ious whole.' The beauty of form and adaptability of this perfect 
food lends it a grace to the eye. It can be prepared in over 250 
different ways. The natural whole wheat flavor of SHREDDED 
WHOLE HEAT BISCUIT pleases the palate. Wholly 
nourishing, as it does, the whole body, it appeals to Reason. 


Help Yourself 


Sold by all grocers. Send for “The Vital Question” 
(Cook Book, illustrated in colors), FREE. Address 


THE NATURAL FOOD COMPANY, Niagara Falls, N. ¥. 





Monthly Prize Contest 





For received each month by 
the best F Hotographs riecy ana STREAM 





(1) Cash prizes will be given for the pictures that are accepted and 
published each month in the year as follows: $5.00 to the best $3.00 to the 
second best; and $1.00 for all others. 


(2) All pictures submitted should portray incidents of the rod, gun, 
dog, camera, canoe or camp, and must not have appeared before in print. 
Unmounted prints preferred and not smaller than 2% inches square. 


(3) All pictures sent in must be accompanied by sender's address, 
time and locality of exposure, name of camera, and postage for return if 
not accepted. If used by us they will paid for as above and become our 
property without reservation. 


(4) Seasonableness, originality, appropriateness and action will deter- 
mine largely in our selections of the prize pictures. No “poses” or big 
bags of game or strings of fish desired at all. 


THIS CONTEST IS OPEN TO EVERYONE 








Address CAMERA EDITOR, FIELD AND STREAM, 35 W. 2ist St. NEW YORK 
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“Wolverine” Gasoline Marine Engines 


TWO AND FOUR CYCLE 


Simple, Compact, Powerful, Economical and Reliable 
Under Perfect Control and as Flexible as Steam 


The only SELF-STARTING and REVERSING gasoline marine engine, on the market. 


Engines from 
TWOtoTWENTY- 
FOUR Brake H.P., 
in stock for im- 
mediate delivery. 


PERFECTLY 
BALANCED and 
free from Vibra- 
tion, 


No disagreeable 
noise from the En- 
gine or Exhaust. 


18 B.H.P. Self-starting and Reversing “ Wolverine” Engine 


THREE CYLINDER, PERFECTLY BALANCED, FOUR-CYCLE MARINE EN- 
GINES, FROM 27 TO 85 BRAKE H.P., WITH FUEL CONSUMPTION GUARANTEED 
NOT TO EXCEED ONE-TENTH OF ONE GALLON OF COMMON STOVE GASO- 
LINE PER HOUR PER ACTUAL HORSE POWER. 


Single and 
Twin Screw 
High-speed 
Launches. 
HUNTING 
and FISHING 
BOATS. 


HALF and 
FULL Cabin 
Cruising 
Launches. 
Sailin 
Yachts, wi 
Auxiliar y 
Power. 

88 foot Half Cabin Cruising Launch. 12H.P. Engine 


WOLVERINE Moror Works, Barre, Vt., February 4th, 1902. 
GENTLEMEN :—The 38 foot Launch, ‘ Blanche” is called one of the handsomest boats of her size on 
Lake Champlain. The fittings and the finish are more than your contract calls for. 
Your three cylinder ‘ Wolverine’’ Engine is all right. The offensive vibration of nearly all boats is 
nearly eliminated by the balanced crank shaft on this type of engine. 
ose who are in need of a gasoline engine or complete boat will be benefited by the merit of your 
products and your methods of doing business. rv» Respectfully, N. D. Puetps. 


“ Beautiful illustrated and descriptive catalogue, free upon application to j 


Wolverine Motor Works 2°42 re rss Sen Foon 
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Than any other builder in the 
world 


Modern “Yachty”—“Smart” 
up-to-date wood or steel yachts 
or launches from 16 to 150 ft. 
in length. 


NOISELESS ENGINES 


Exhausting Under Water. 
Controlable speed—break or 


“jump spark. Self starting. Send for catalogue C. 
‘6 KING” jump sp g 


Engine MICHIGAN YACHT & POWER CO. 
Four Cycle SINTZ GAS ENGINE CO. (Consolidated) 


4 to 100 h.p. 1564 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. U.S.A. 








SINTZ 


Engine 
Two Cycle 
1 to 4 Cylinder 
1 to 60 h.p. 
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MERRY CHRISTMAS AND HAPPY NEW YEAR TO ALL SPORTSMEN 


stem, SEPT tessa 


FEW SMITH RECORDS 


First, Second and : ‘ Pennsylvania State 
Third Prizes 1/ WS Championship 
p Michigan Team 
Championship 


at 
THE GRAND 
AMERICAN 
HANDICAP: 
Kansas City, Mo. 


New Jersey State 
Championship 


Dean Richmond Tro- 
phy, New York State 


Ever Held / 
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Painted by C. W. Pancoast 
AN UNEXPECTED CHRISTMAS BOX 
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SEVENTH YEAR 
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THE HOLIDAYS 


PTANHE whole world is looking for- 

ward to a period of pleasure. 

For a few days the wild struggle 
for bread will abate, the rude friction of 
man with man will smooth down, and 
people will devote themselves to seeking 
pleasure in the purest and highest form 
possible: the pleasure of giving pleas- 
ure. It is the season of Peace and Good 
Will. Feuds will be settled and quar- 
rels mended. Even the great and un- 
reasoning feud of man against Nature 
will slumber. The axe of the woodman 
will be laid aside for one brief day; the 
beasts and the birds will enjoy a few 
short months of truce, for Public Senti- 
ment, crystallized. into Law, has de- 
clared that in these months they shall 
not suffer death. The very name of the 
blessed season testifies its benign influ- 
ences, for holiday is holy day. 

FIELD AND STREAM most heartily 
congratulates the American people on 
the return of these days of rest and 
peace. They will last all too short a 
time, and then the conflict will be on 
again. This conflict seems somehow to 
be fiercer here than in other lands. Dif- 
ferent standards have been set and more 
attention bestowed on the conflict itself 


Copyright, 1902, John P. Burkhard Corporation 
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than on the art and the need of putting ourselves in the best physical and mental 
form to wage it properly. We have pursued liberty and won it. We are pursuing 
life, and winning it at fearful strain and cost. But the pursuit of happiness ? 
we have not learned how; or rather we are just learning. Happiness? What is 
it?- It certainly is not excitement in any form. The excitement of wine and de- 
bauchery is not happiness: nothing can be that brings reaction and misery in its 
train. Happiness is the highest good, and evils never flow from good. The excite- 
ment of competitive athletics is not happiness: that is why FIELD AND STREAM 
cares nothing for them, for it claims to be the Book of the Pursuit of Happiness. 
The excitement of slaughter is not happiness : happiness is never bought with blood. 
But the true happiness we deem to be an intellectual appreciation of the significance 
of Nature and her cardinal influence on conditions vitally affecting the life of the 
race, an artistic appreciation of Nature’s beauties, and a deep sympathy of the 
heart with Nature and her treasures, that will give us the privilege of listening to 
the whispered voicings of her message, Oh, Jet us preserve and cherish her, our 
most powerful friend. Preserve her mountains and her valleys, her innocent 
birds and brave beasts, her great forests on which depend the salvation of our 
land and its climate. 

To reach this ideal state of happiness which Nature alone can give, we must 
know her. To know her, we must goto her. This is the use of holidays. Go to 
her, and take with you those who cannot otherwise feel the tender care of the Wood 
Mother. She is worth the knowing whether clothed in tender green of lavish 
foliage or in the chill white mantle of the snows. Give us then more holidays and 
longer. A man who labors in a position of trust and responsibility for some great 
corporation, who is worn and sleepless with the nerve-wrecking strain, and whose 
services have brought in thousands of dollars to his firm, gets—what? possibly two 
weeks! Two weeks to repair the wreckage and the strain of fifty! Indoor em- 
ployees, at least, need a full month. Here is opportunity for enlightened public 
sentiment to act. We all know, employers and employed, that the holiday granted 
is insufficient. This blessing of an adequate holiday is one to which the season of 
peace and good will now approaching can be made to contribute. Let the Christ- 
mas token from the powers that rule to the powers that serve be a gift of a longer 
period for necessary recuperation in the heated term. 

And what else can we do in this season of peace? We can organize and main- 
tain a profound and serious agitation for the saving of our woods and game. We 
can call upon Congress for wise laws to save our forests from annihilation by 
establishing wider areas of Forest Reserve; for laws creating a National Game 
Commission; for laws regulating an interstate commerce in wild live game for 
restocking and propagation; and for laws absolutely prohibiting the sale of dead 
game within the limits.of the United States. 

May all the blessings of this season of peace rest upon the true American sports- 
man and upon the American land and its fauna. 
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THE TRAIL 


OF BRUIN 


BY ELMORE ELLIOTT PEAKE 


THE CANOEIST on 
the upper reaches 
of the Wisconsin, at 
a point some miles 
above the mouth of 
the Tomahawk 
River, will suddenly 
descry a sight which 
will fix his paddle motionless in the 
air. From the brow of the pine- 
clad height, lording it over the sol- 
itude of wood and water, rises a stately 
mansion, with towers and battlements 
and great plates of glass which, reflect- 
ing the setting sun, burn like beacon 
lights on a feudal castle of old. 

This wilderness palace, which seems 
like the work of enchantment, was the 
whim of an old millionaire lumberman. 
it proved his monument; for about the 
time the last piece of beaded walnut ceil- 
ing was nailed in place in the sumptuous 
dining room the old man was lowered 
into the grave. Some years later when 
the beautiful pile seemed destined to no 
grander end than sheltering the lonely 
old watchman in the basement, my 
friend Charles Wentworth committed 
the extravagance of buying it for a 
hunting-seat. Thus it happened that 
the following fall a congenial crowd oi 
sportsmen—and sportswomen, too— 
was gathered beneath the hospitable 
roof, 

The first snow was falling thick as I 
rode through the forest one afternoon 
from The Pines, as the seat had been 
christened, toward the settlement of Ot- 
ter Creek. The object of my quest was 
the notorious trapper and guide, Jim 
Gorgon, a gigantic half-breed who 
claims to trace his paternal lineage back 
to Nicholas Pierrot, the famous French 
voyageur. Finding no one at Gorgon’s 
hut except a pack of ferocious curs, I 
rode into the rude settlement and dis- 
mounted at the Blue Light Saloon. I 
had some knowledge of Mr. Gorgon’s 
habits. 


I was not surprised to find him well 
along in liquor. He was, in addition, 
deep in the intricacies of a game of pok- 
er, and, judging from his thunder-cloud 
tace, the fickle goddess whom he was 
wooing had not been impressed by his 
attentions. He was swearing with a flu- 
cncy and continuity that were truly sur- 
prising ; and to show his disdain of ex- 
pense, he threw his whisky glass, after 
each drink, at the clock. Once, to vary 
the programme, he tossed the raw con- 
tents of the glass into the face of an 
old Indian who stood near at hand, 
smoking and watching the game. The 
old brave never flinched; he did not, in 
fact, so much as wink, though the tears 
trickled down his withered cheeks from 
his smarting eyes, but gravely smoked 
on with his beady black eyes fixed upon 
the card table. Nevertheless, Jim Gor- 
gon’s sworn enemies were increased by 
one. 

His only rival as a guide in this sec- 
tion—Lafe Orrin—sat opposite Jim at 
the table. For a moment I pondered the 
advisability of making application to 
Orrin, who was reasonably sober, in- 
stead of Gorgon. But the latter, spy- 
ing me, threw down his cards in the 
middle of a hand, in dangerous disre- 
gard of the conventionalities of the 
game, pompously arose and hospitably 
led me to the bar. I declined, however, 
to take on any of the poison which pass- 
es at the Blue Light under the name of 
whisky, and stated my business at once. 

As a result of this conference Gorgon 
appeared at The Pines the next morning 
shortly after daybreak. He looked as 
fresh as though late hours and intem- 
perance were strangers to him, and in 
his fringed buckskin shirt and leggins 
he made a very picturesque figure, in 
perfect keeping with the scene. The 
valley, whitened with snow, stretched 
away as peaceful and still and solitary, 
apparently, as on that day when Father 
Marquette, with bared head and swell- 
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ing heart, first gazed upon the ravishing 
prospect. Far below us, in precipitous 
descent, the old ‘‘Wisconse” washed 
the feet of the bluffs, its waters looking 
as black as ink by contrast with the 
snow. 

Early as was the hour, Wentworth 
and his wife were up to see us off; but 
we were still waiting for the third mem- 
ber of the party. Presently this mem- 
ber appeared—a robust young woman, 
habited in a walking-skirt and out- 
ing jacket, the latter buttoned snugly 
over her full bosom. As she stepped 
forth, laughing, with her little rifle in 
her hand, the picture of health and wo- 
manly grace, one would hardly have be- 
lieved that three years before Marcia 
Hare was doomed, according to the doc- 
tors, to fill the premature grave of a con- 
sumptive. Yet such was the case, and 
it was just such jaunts as the one we 
were now setting out upon which had 
gradually lifted the sunken chest and 
rounded out the wasted body and alto- 
gether set the insidious disease at 
naught. 

“Marsh, those clothes you’ve got on 
would be more appropriate for a five 
o'clock tea than a bear hunt,” said Went- 
worth, caustically. “Go back and put 
on the rig I laid out for you last night,” 
he added, peremptorily. He was her 
brother-in-law, and could talk this way. 

Marcia glanced at Gorgon and me, 
flushing a little, and then appealed to 
her sister, Mrs. Wentworth. “Shall I, 
Patty, or not?” she asked, slowly. “I 
kind of hate to.” 

“Do just as you please, my dear,”’ an- 
swered Mrs. Wentworth, with a twinkle 
in her eye. 

“If you don’t,” continued Wentworth, 
coolly, “you will either leave that skirt 
in a thicket, or stay there with it. Tod- 
dle, now, and fix yourself up right.” 

Marcia still hesitated, when Mrs. 
Wentworth settled the question by say- 
ing, with her clever smile, “Change it, 
Marsh, for the sake of peace. No one 
will see you.” And Marcia, with a lit- 
tle grimace at her brother-in-law, turned 
back. 

While the change was being made. 
our worthy guide, who had watched 
the scene with some mystification, 


brought a whisky breath close to my ear, 
and asked in a husky whisper, “Be she 
a-goin’ with ws?” 

“That seems to be her intention,” I 
answered. 

He whistled softly to himself for a 
little. ‘She ever been on a b’ar-hunt be- 
fore?” he asked, finally. 

“Not that I know of.” 

“You ever been on one?” 

“No.” 

“Thought so,” he murmured. After 
polishing his upper lip with his dirty 
knuckles for a moment he added, “I 
suppose we kin take turns carryin’ her, 
after she peters out.” To which I 
gravely assented. 

When Marcia re-appeared she had on 
the bloomers of her fencing-costume— 
both she and her sister were experts 
with the foil—and a pair of boots which 
laced to the knee. She wore, in addi- 
tion, a shooting-jacket, the sleeves of 
which reached almost-to her finger tips, 
and the better to protect her hair, a 
man’s cap which slouched down to her 
ears and just allowed her laughing eyes 
to peep out, giving her a comical, 
roguish appearance. Yet, somehow, 
that costume, unconventional as it was, 
only set off her purity and guileless- 
ness. 

Our course lay along the bank of one 
of the numerous little rivers or creeks 
tributary to the upper waters of the Wis- 
consin. Gorgon strode along in advance 
at a good pace; Marcia followed with a 
step as regular and steady as his, and 
I brought up the rear. For some miles 
not a living creature showed itself; but 
the head and tail of a fish on the bank 
showed where an otter had taken an 
early breakfast, and the new-fallen snow 
betrayed the coming and going of nu- 
merous other shy woodland dwellers, 
from the tiny wood-mouse and wren to 
the partridge, wolf and deer—footprints 
of all kinds save the one we most want- 
ed, the flat, humanlike tread of the black 
bear. 

Suddenly our guide crouched, and 
Marcia and I followed suit. Two hun- 
dred yards ahead, on the opposite bank, 
a two-thirds grown fawn stood with its 
fore feet in the water, drinking as fear- 
lessly as a calf from a barnyard trough. 
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Gorgon murmured to me to shoot, but 
I passed the honor back to Marcia. As 
she knelt, with her little snowy boot- 
sole almost against my knee, and raised 
her little rifle, Gorgon grumbled out 
something about its being a long range 
for a popgun. Marcia paused in her 
aim, and shook—from laughter, I could 
have sworn. Then her rifle cracked 
sharply. The fawn flung up its head 
in alarm, sniffed the air, swung about 
and plunged into the thicket—un- 
scathed. 

Gorgon snorted. I was surprised and 
a little mortified, for I had hoped to see 
Marcia bore the big game through the 
heart, as she was amply qualified to do, 
and make our contemptuous guide 
change his opinion of women. But as 
we trudged along again, Marcia reached 


back and slyly took my hand, at the same — 


time flashing me a knowing glance over 
her shoulder. I knew then what I had 
already suspected—that she had spared 
the fawn’s life. In truth, The Pines 
was fully stocked with venison. 

We must have marched five or six 
miles in all when Gorgon struck off at 
a right angle to the river, crossed an 
intervening ridge, and led us down into 
a most desolate tamarack swamp. The 
freezing weather had made a passage 
possible. Stepping from one slippery 
hummock to another was wearisome 
work enough, while every misstep be- 
tween them sent one’s feet through the 
shell-like ice into a miry hole. Twice 
Marcia had to be bodily extricated. Ev- 
ery movement, too, under the snowladen 
tamaracks brought down a small ava- 
lanche, and in the treeless places the 
thicket was as tough and impenetrable 
as a wire netting. 

At last, when I was on the point of 
calling a halt for Marcia’s sake, Gorgon 
stopped and faced about. 

“Tired?” he asked of Marcia, in a 
more kindly tone than I had suspected 
him capable of. 

“Just a little,” she answered, shaking 
the snow from the heavy coils of hair 
which protruded behind from under her 
cap. “But if we could see a bear, I'd 
forget it in a minute.” 

Gorgon proved not at all bashful, 
though he could doubtless have counted 


on his fingers the ladies he had ever 
spoken with; and he now looked Mar- 
cia over from head to foot with an art- 
less admiration that was a little embar- 
rassing to her. 

“T guess.you never get married,” he 
observed, with the gravity of his Indian 
forefathers. 

The little witch blushed and would 
not meet my eye, but laughed and asked 
him why. 

“You sooner hunt the b’ar than wash 
the dish,” he answered dryly. “You no 
like to take care of papoose, too, I gas,” 
he added, and I would make oath that 
the rascal’s eyes twinkled. 

Swinging about, he parted a clump of 
bushes and bade us look in. The snow 
had been trampled down in a circle, and 
leading out on the other side were the 
unmistakable tracks of bruin! 

We set off on the trail at a swinging 
pace. His bearship was evidently out 
on business, or had gotten wind of us, 
for he moved briskly along, as we could 
tell from the space between his tracks, 
and in a straight line. Just once he had 
tarried long enough to lick up a few 
shriveled thorn-apples which lay in his 
path. As we paused and gazed at the 
marks of his snout in the snow, Marcia 
made some half-pitying remark about 
the lightness of his repast. 

The sky had been overcast since ten 
o'clock, and about noon a flake of snow 
here and there drifted aimlessly down. 
Gorgon eyed the heaven occasionally, 
but it was impossible to glean any intel- 
ligence from his masklike countenance. 
Before we had finished our lunch, which 
we ate on a fallen pine, the flakes were 
getting numerous. I then suggested to 
Gorgon that we abandon the chase, for 
1 dreaded a snowstorm with Marcia on 
our hands. 

“We go as far as that,” he answered, 
pointing to a ledge of rock six or seven 
feet high which cropped out of the 
ground, for we had left the swamp far 
behind. “If we don’t find him there, we 
go home. Snow like the devil soon.” 

Arriving at the ledge we could plainly 
see where bruin had scrambled over, 
and the deep marks of his claws showed 
that it had been no easy task for him. 
Gorgon and I swung Marcia up, and 
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then climbed up ourselves. Just below 
us, in a hollow, lay a grove of. scrub 
pines, dark and snug, forming a most 
likely hostelry for his bearship. 

Bidding us wait while he ran down 
and took a look, Gorgon leaped off the 
ledge. As he struck, a sharp cry escaped 
him and he sank to the ground. I was 
at his side in an instant— to learn that 
his foot had turned on a stone concealed 
beneath the snow, and broken his an- 
kle! 

As the gravity of the situation flashed 
over me, I fancy I paled a little. Gor- 
gon could not possibly walk; we were 


twelve or fifteen miles from The Pines, * 


and seven miles from the nearest trap- 
per’s hut; I knew absolutely nothing 
of the topography of the country; a 
snowstorm was rapidly coming on; and 
[ had a woman on my hands. Not an or- 
dinary woman, though, I must say, for 
while I stood in momentary helpless- 
ness, Marcia slipped down unaided from 
the ledge and unlaced Gorgon’s heavy 
shoe before his ankle should swell. 

Gorgon’s Indian nature now shone 
forth resplendently. Not a line of pain 
showed on his face, and he who the day 
before had fumed and cursed at an un- 
lucky turn of the cards, now gave ut- 
terance to not one syllable of complaint. 
Instead, he calmly set about repairing 
our situation. Under his direction I cut 
him a bed of hemlock boughs; spread it 
is a sheltered nook in the ledge, and 
roofed it over in a rude way with more 
boughs. After I had got him as snug 
and comfortable as the circumstances 
would permit, he directed me to retrace 
our trail as far as the Swamp, then to 
skirt the swamp on the left until I 
struck Arrowhead Creek, which had its 
source in the swamp, and was the first 
stream I would cross. By following its 
waters for four miles I would reach the 
hut of a French trapper named La 
Chance. 

Marcia was to go with me. At first 
she stoutly rebelled against the idea of 
leaving the helpless man alone without 
tood or fire, in a forest full of ravenous 
wolves. But Gorgon, declaring his con- 
tempt for wolves, and his indifference 
to such luxuries as food and fire, said to 
her decisively, “You go with him. Then 


if he break his ankle, you go on to La 
Chance alone. If you stay and he break 
his ankle, what we do?” 

We started without delay, yet not be- 
fore a blinding snow storm had shut us 
in. Marcia paused a moment, after I 
had got her over the ledge, to button up 
her shooting-jacket. 

“Richard, suppose we get lost,” she 
suggested, as she slipped her hand back 
into its warm nest of a glove. 

Her words struck the keynote of my 
own fears; but as she stood there so 
sturdily, with her loose hair blowing 
into her snapping eyes and over her 
wind-burnt cheeks, she looked so irre- 
sistibly sweet and inviting that for an- 
swer I bent forward and pressed a kiss 
upon her cool lips. It was not the first, 
I should explain, nor unlawful, for we 
understood each other well. 

“Richard, we'll certainly go astray, if 
you are going to lose your head so 
soon,” she murmured demurely. 

In a very short time the snow had ob- 
literated our trail of the forenoon, but 
we reached the swamp without difficul- 
ty. That was but the first and the eas- 
iest step. To find a creek which one is 
bound to cross, may not seem a trying 
piece of woodcraft; but when the creek 
is only two feet wide, is frozen over and 
covered with snow, and confused with 
numberless boggy imitations, the task 
is not so easy. Nor was it easy to fol- 
low the line between swamp and upland, 
for we could see scarce twenty feet in 
any direction on account of the storm. 
Moreover, it was well nigh impossible, 
without sun, compass, or sight of the 
horizon, to keep our points in mind. 

After an hour or two, I was quite cer- 
tain that we had either unwittingly 
crossed the creek or had _insensibly 
worked off to the left and were parallel- 
ing its course. The tamaracks had dis- 
appeared, too, though this may have 
meant only that we were crossing one 
of the long arms of timber which here 
and there reached into the swamp. Fin- 
ally, I pulled up in the shelter of a big 
Norway pine. 

“Oughtn’t we to be pretty near the 
creek, Dick?” gasped Marcia, for the 
walking in the deepening snow was get- 
ting very toilsome., 
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“Pretty near,” I answered, not having 
the heart to alarm her with my fears. “| 
think we'll strike it a little below the 
swamp,” I added, meaning that I hoped 
to strike it there. 

“Then we'll be that much nearer La 
Chance’s, won’t we,” she returned, more 
cheerfully. 

“Yes. Are you tired?” I asked, brush- 
ing some glistening drops from her hair. 

“A little—across my shoulders,” she 
admitted, smiling and giving the mem- 
bers in question a shrug. 

“Let me carry your gun,” I said, and 
took it despite her protests. 

We pushed on once more, charging 
through thickets, climbing fallen trees 
and floundering waist deep in the drifts. 
Marcia followed eight or ten feet behind 
me to keep out of reach of the vicious 
switching back of the undergrowth as 
I released it. I had about as much idea 
of my whereabouts as an insect in the 
heart of a haystack, and the gloom of 
night was already gathering in the thick 
woods. My own legs were beginning to 
ache when I brought up under another 
tree and held the low-hanging limbs 
apart for Marcia to creep in. 

“Are we all right, dear?” she asked, 
with the least anxiety in her voice. 

I was just framing a reluctant answer 
when I caught sight of some half-filled 
foot-prints in the snow ahead of us. Not 
doubting that they were La Chance’s, 
and that we were near his cabin, I was 
about to utter a whoop of delight, when 
I made a further discovery which took 
all the hilarity out of me with a jerk. 
The trail was double, and one set of 
foot-prints was much smaller than the 
other. In other words, it was our own 
trail to which we had circled back! 

My crestfallen air was unmistakable, 
and Marcia exclaimed, in quick alarm, 
“What is it, Dick?” 

“We are lost, my dear,” I answered, 
soberly. ‘The chances are that we shall 
spend the night in these woods.” 

She stiffened a little and stood look- 
ing at me with her violet eyes growing 
still darker from excitement. Then 
she recovered herself, and murmured 
trustfully, “I am not afraid—with you 
to guard me!” 

I drew her close, smoothed the damp 





hair from her temple and pressed a 
kiss upon the white surface. If a man 
would know the unutterable sweetness 
of requited love let him be lost in some 
wild waste, cut off from all the world 
by the snow and the night and the soli- 
tude, with her of his choice pressing 
ciose to him for protection like a child 
in the dark! Marcia dropped her head 
confidingly upon my shoulder and let it 
lie for a moment. But when I attempt- 
ed to turn her face upward, she per- 
versely intercepted my hand and pressed 
her lips against my throat, out of harm’s 
way. 

“It’s small wonder, Richard, we have 
lost our way!” she murmured, and I 
could feel her lips parting in a roguish 
smile. 

As we stood thus, a fragment of snow 
dislodged from above, fell upon Mar- 
cia’s shoulder. Why I should have 
glanced up, unless prompted by my 
good angel, I do not know; but there on 
a limb twenty feet or more above us, cu- 
riously eyeing the scene below him, 
perched a plump cock-partridge. I cau- 
tiously lifted Marcia’s rifle and fired, 
and the next moment the headless body 
of the bird thumped upon the ground. 

“Our supper, girl!” I cried, gaily. 

“And breakfast, boy!” she added, 
promptly. 

We had no mind, though, to give up 
yet. Besides, there was another, more 
needy than ourselves, to be thought of. 
So stringing the partridge to my belt, 
I led the way out once more. I veered 
sharply to the right this time, for I was 
quite certain we had wandered to the 
left. This country is veined with water- 
courses, and it seemed strange that we 
had crossed none of them in our wan- 
derings. It would have given us some 
idea of our directions. However, just 
as darkness settled down in earnest, and 
I was looking for some sheltered place 
in which to prepare for the night, we 
suddenly found ourselves upon the bank 
of a large creek, locked in the white fet- 
ters of winter. 

“T would give twenty-five dollars to 
know which way that creek runs,” I 
said. 

“T will tell you for the half of that!” 
exclaimed Marcia, in her exultation, and 
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before 1 could stop her she had slipped 
Gorgon’s hatchet from my belt and 
sprung down upon the ice. 

To my dismay, the treacherous shell 
gave way, and she was plunged into the 
icy current up to her waist. Her get- 
ting wet was the one thing I had feared 
all day; and in my excited fancy I saw 
her tossing feverishly upon a bed of 
boughs, stricken with pneumonia, with- 
out medicine or medical attention and 
denied even the commonest necessities 
of life. 

These thoughts were instantaneous, 
though, and I quickly sprang down, 
waded in to my knees and lifted her out. 
I then glanced into the hole she had 
made. The black water was swirling 
and gurgling toward my right—oppo- 
site the direction I thought it should be» 
running. But this was nothing, and 
without loss of time I helped Marcia up 
the bank, and we struck off at a good 
pace down the stream. I had strong 
hopes of soon coming upon La Chance’s 
cabin, and it was necessary, in any 
event, to keep Marcia’s blood up so she 
would not chill. In case La Chance’s 
cabin failed to appear shortly, I had an- 
other plan in mind—for fighting off a 
chill by exercise has its limitations. 

The storm had now abated, and the 
light reflected by the snow made a good 
pace possible, though we received many 
a scratch and bruise in the darkness. At 
last, to my unspeakable relief, I caught 
sight in the gloom ahead of what was 
undoubtedly a snow-laden roof. There 
was no light, though, which was omi- 
nous ;and upon coming up to the cabin I 
found, to my intense disappointment, 
that it was deserted. The door was gone 
and the black interior was cold and 
cheerless and drifted half across with 
snow. 

Marcia burst into tears—which, on 
the whole, was quite the thing for a 
woman to do. Still, matters might have 
been much worse with us. I promptly 
fell to work upon a fallen pine with my 
hatchet, and soon had two roaring fires 
going on the earthen floor of the hut, 
the smoke readily escaping through the 
dilapidated roof. Between these fires I 
ordered Marcia to take her stand, and 
while she dried—her tears as well as her 
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clothes—I skinned and split the par- 
tridge and proceeded to roast it. 

By the time supper was ready, Marcia 
was about dry. Unsalted though it was, 
I have eaten many a more unsavory 
meal than that fat bird made; and I 
fear it was very little that we reserved 
for breakfast. 

After supper, I cut up a bountiful sup- 
ply of wood for the night, and then at- 
tacked the hemlocks until a great pile of 
boughs lay before the door. I made 
Marcia’s bed in one corner and mine in 
the other in the same end of the hut, 
with the fire almost between us. Such 
boughs as were left over I piled in the 
doorway to keep out any four-footed 
prowlers, telling Marcia that I intended 
te insist on privacy in our new home— 
a remark to which she responded with 
a pretty blush, for we expected some 
day to have a home in fact together. 

As we half-reclined upon our beds, 
warm as toast, with the yellow firelight 
playing over our faces, the smoke from 
my pipe curling upward like incense 
from a domestic altar, and the night- 
wind soughing through the pines over- 
head, I should have been positively hap- 
py, lost though we were, had it not been 
for one thing. I could not keep my 
thoughts off poor Gorgon, lying in his 
hemlocks like a wildcat in its lair, alone 
in the darkness, without fire, and though 
perhaps not cold, for the weather was 
mild, yet certainly hungry and in pain. 
When I opened my mind to Marcia, the 
tender-hearted girl burst into tears. 

“T have been thinking of him all af- 
ternoon, and it makes my heart ache!” 
she exclaimed. 

Half a dozen times during the night I 
rose and replenished the fire. I noted 
each time that Marcia, curled snugly on 
her hemlock couch, with her bronze 
hair tumbled over her cheek, was sleep- 
ing as soundly as a babe. The poor 
child had need of the sweet restorer! 
The baying of wolves floated to my 
ears from a distance, and occasionally 
I heard strange noises nearer at hand. 
But hearthstone fears are forgotten in 
the forest, and each time I closed my 
eyes again contentedly; nor do I think 
I should have been much disturbed had 
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I heard a cowardly wolf sniffing around 
our barricade of hemlocks. 

In the morning I rather cruelly awak- 
ened Marcia by sprinkling her face with 
a pinch of snow. She looked up in wide- 
eyed bewilderment for a moment, and 
then, smiling sleepily, the little witch 
asked if breakfast was ready! 

When I had cleared away the barri- 
cade and stepped outside, a gaunt hound 
stood gazing at me with its mild eyes. 
A little further off, leaning against a 
tree, with a pipe in his mouth, stood 
its master, politely waiting for the 
strangers to wake up before announcing 
himself. 

It was La Chance, just starting out to 
make his rounds. His cabin stood only 
a hundred yards further down the creek. 
Before Marcia and I were fairly en- 
sconced therein, La Chance, refusing 
my assistance, was on his way to the res- 
cue of his old friend and fellow trapper. 


STREAM 


It was nearly one o'clock before he 
re-appeared, leading a horse with Gor- 
gon astride its back. The hardy hunter 
looked little the worse for wear and 
greeted us with a grin. Nevertheless, 
his ankle was badly swollen, and we 
lost no time in getting him to The Pines 
for treatment. 

When Marcia and I entered the draw- 
ing room—she having first gotten into 
conventional clothes—there was a stir 
among the company around the fire- 
place. 

“Where’s your bear?” asked Went- 
worth, ironically. 

We did not know till later that he and 
several of the guests had scoured the 
country for thirty miles that forenoon 
in search of us, and had learned at Ber- 
gen—where La Chance had borrowed 
the horse for the rescue—that we were 
safe. 


DECEMBER 


Brooding over all the landscapes, the mourn- 
ful winds now range; 
The somber clouds are low at eve and 


morn. 


Bare limbs of trees now sadly sway, the dy- 
ing year seems strange, 

The birds are silent on the meadows lorn. 

But like the crystal snowflakes softly falling 


far and near, 


Comes the gracious thought that all our 
garnered store 
Is safe where happy homes are bright: and, 


in the ending year, 


We know the Father’s wisdom more and 


more. 


The hearthstone’s joy and comfort, the full 
barns, and the pause 
As we near the reign of Winter’s ice and 


snow, 


But deepen in our hearts the faith in loving 


Nature’s laws, 


And the gracious Power that watches all 


below. 


—L. F. Brown 
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PENCILINGS AT CULVER’S LAKE 
V.—ACTUAL NATURE SCENES BBST 


BY L. F. BROWN 


“All these and many more of His creation And every sportsman who really 
_ —_ the heavens the angler oft cees and knows Nature feels his impo- 
And takes je no little delectation tence, as he tells of his own presence and 
To thinke how straynge and wonderfull joys; and far more, he feels impotent to 
they be: ; describe the environment during his fish- 
Framing thereof an inward contemplation ing or hunting trip. How can he hope 
age his thoughts on other fancies +4 "show readers by words, the marvel- 


And whiles he looks on these with joyful OUS beauties that were ‘unrolled before 


eie, him, perfect whether he was absent or 

His minde is rapt above the starry skie.” present, sentient, living, divine? Be- 
—Davons sides, he knows that very few readers 

“Daffodils would really see and appreciate the ac- 


They come before the swallow dares, and tual scenes, and will be blind as they 
Take the winds of ee read his poverty-stricken word-pictures 
of those scenes. A painting on canvas, 
EMORY lingers fondly over speaking through the sense of sight, 
the spring, summer and au- would be far more effective than any 
tumn beauties of Culver’s words by him; for words speak only 
Lake. Those scenes lie sacred through the reader’s imagination. Yet 
in the moonlight of remembrance, hal- how puny even the power of the picture 
lowed, earnestly loved. No more fair on canvas, when compared with the 
landscapes have been seen by me. color, light, shade, changefulness, for- 
And having seen and loved Culver’s. est and water music of the actual land- 
Lake and its hills and forests,I note with scape! Infinite play of light and hues, 
chagrin how even absurdly inadequate delicate and perpetual change exist ev- 
my descriptions have been—tinged erywhere on earth; yet they “blush un- 
with self-consciousness, of deepest seen” except to a very few men and 
poverty when compared with the actual yet fewer women, who alone know that 
scenes. But some few readers of FIELD ll attempts to picture Nature are piti- 
AND STREAM may be induced by these fully imperfect. Facts about a land- 
articles to go there and witness the glo- scape, its colors, perspectives, infinity 
ries at morning and evening, the fair and tenderness of change, and capaci- 
grace by day, the enchantment in moon- _ ties in men of seeing and enjoying them, 
light. For really looking upon the real may be partly stated in words; yet they 
landscapes there will justify me here. at best can be only partly realized even 
With perhaps a half-dozen excep- by those few natures that require to be 
tions, no writers about Nature can specially created, and afterwards edu- 
more than hint at her beauty. Read the cated to real knowledge. The many do 
quotation from Davors, a real poet, at not see at all; the few study Nature 
the head of this article, and see the as a “harvest of the eye,” with despair- 
self-consciousness—modest it is true ing knowledge that she cannot be more 
but present. Note that the introduc. than hinted at by painting, photograph 
tion of a human presence into the verses or words. These favored few will be 
1s a true art, but very far below the mar- impatient, for they will know that they, 
velous art which becomes the absence of too, are not often alive to Nature-beau- 
all art and truth itself, in the quota- ty. Such apathy dwells in us, such sloth 
tion from Shakespeare, in which Man is of eye, such inertness of eye and soul, 
hot present, while Nature is shown so_ stifled with all but blindness and 
vividly as to seem actually present. crushed under egotism! 








This is sadly true of nearly all writ- 
ers who by writing claim to have a spe- 
cial insight into and communion with 
Nature. “Look,” vociferates the mere 
enthusiast, “behold how delicate, ten- 
der, precious, is the wan fading of the 
sunset colors caught and held by the 
mist on that mountain-top; rose, crim- 
son and pearl through which as visible 
dreams throb the purple and blue of the 
peak!” Yet he merely sees without be- 
holding. Does he love that scene with 
a love that is free from dross, for itself ; 
or is he feeling that it is a great credit 
to himself to see and thus describe it? 
Does it wear for him the “double face 
of truth,” or is he posing in self-con- 
sciousness, regarding himself as an in- 
dispensable, necessary part and adjunct? 
If so, he not only poisons much of the 
beauty in the scene, but has a fatal inac- 
curacy of feeling which makes truthful 
description impossible for him. 

Behold the secret of Thoreau’s power. 
He is accurate, and does not ascribe hu- 
man moods, affinities and sympathies 
to Nature. He draws parallels, as Bry- 
ant does in “Thanatopsis,” between Na- 
ture and Man. Therefore he stands 
preéminent among prose writers about 
Nature. Tree, flower, wave, pinnacles 
of hills, marvelous clouds and shadows, 
mossy rocks, clear air, stars, moonlight, 
—how he loved them with single- 
hearted love, forgetting himself! He 
could people the brook with naiads, fill 
the wood with nymphs and satyrs, have 
each tree the home of a hamadryad, and 
still no blemish was on his work, for his 
imagination remained free from sug- 
gestion of humanity. Almost all other 
writers draw analogies between Nature- 
beauty and the hope, longing, feverish 
change in their own hearts and souls. 
Their work is often admirable, but does 
not reach the pinnacle of perfect art be- 
cause art is striven for; and thus their 
notes are far lower in the scale. Tenny- 
son’s “Brook” is free from this fault; 
no human presence or feeling mars its 
excellence. It is the brook’s own mono- 
logue, and so will be known while the 
English language survives. Thus we 
have arrived at what the writer has 
waited to mention—that while sympa- 
thy with Nature in her relation to hu- 
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man moods is delightful, it is not truest 
knowledge of her. 

And therefore such poems as “Ode 
to the Nightingale,” by Keats, and “In 
a drear-nighted December,” by Shelley, 
are imperfect, “the carillon rings back 
to the same note—self.” In them Na- 
ture ceases to be herself, and becomes 
Man’s mirror; and, inversely, Man is 
the mirror of Nature. And that is false, 
on what Ruskin calls the “pathetic fal- 
lacy.” 

In other words, the very best writing 
about Nature makes all that is not Na- 
ture recede wholly, not only from sight, 
but from suggestion and feeling. That 
is why Byron’s “Address to the Ocean” 
has two or three lines that are almost 
ridiculous. Some anonymous writer of 
truest insight describes the true Nature- 
writer in a recent article on Landscape 
in the Edinburgh Review: 

“If the imaginative conception, by 
force of a rare instinct of intuitive truth, 
was wholly at one with the actuality of 
which it was the counterpart, where no 
severance, no dividing line, is traceable 
between the image thought and the im- 
age seen, such perfect equilibrium is 
for the most part strictly confined to the 
possession of the few whose genius 
bears the double face of truth. It must 
be counted with apart.” 

Most true! That is why Thoreau’s 
writings must be counted with apart. 
And it is also why the much bepraised 
Wordsworth was not a great Nature- 
poet. Take his best known quatrain: 

“A violet by a mossy bank, 
Half hidden from the eye; 
Fair as a star when only one 
Is shining in the sky.” 

This is the “pathetic fallacy” reduced 
to a minimum—admirable, exquisite 
poetry; yet the picture is not perfect, 
for into it is twice placed a hint of hu- 
man sight. Wordsworth never could 
quite eliminate admiration for himself 
at seeing and feeling so much. He was 
proud of his “harvest of the eye.” 
He was the Narcissus of poets, always 
falling in love with his own face reflect- 
ed in Nature: so when severest stand- 
ards are applied to his work, it always 
rings at least a half-tone untrue. It 1s 
not Nature herself. A famous couplet 
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by Gray contains its own confession of 
inferiority. His flower “born to blush 
unseen” does not “waste its sweetness,” 
for it needs no human eye to be perfect. 

And this is why Ernest Thompson 
Seton has won a considerable reputation 
as a Nature-writer with his “Lives of 
the Hunted,” and “Autobiography of a 
Grizzly.” In those writings, the writer 
sinks from sight; he is not even Clare’s 
“wnintruding guest.” His work is real 
because strictly from the view of the 
wild animal; he sees and photographs 
the reality of wild life in the beasts. 

And this is why modern landscape 
painting is largely false, and why the 
realism of the old Dutch painters and 
Turner is more and more prized. They 
reproduced Nature ;they saw the field or 
meadow lying wild and unbroken, not 
ploughed, harrowed, sown, lush with 
green or yellow with ripening crops to 
be reaped and garnered. They pictured 
the earth, not its people with their joy, 
phantom-chasing, sorrow, death. And 
so they were great, for it is not true that 
“the intrusion of the human element, of 
selfhood of writer or painter, into land- 
scape, adds a more vivid interest to the 
scene.” Humanity may thus appeal to 
humanity and get its sympathetic re- 
sponse; liut never so noble an appeal as 
the simple presentment of Nature, undi- 
luted by the alien admixture of human 
emotion or mood! Truth can never be 
absolute when distorted. Dreams exist 
in sleep only. So Burns was a far 
greater Nature-poet than Wordsworth, 
and Turner a master of painters, while 
Watteau, a mere master of color, was 
a dreamer. Turner saw and placed re- 
ality before us. Watteau painted love- 
dreams. 
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Would you know Nature? Go to her 
and strive to behold her actual scenes. 
And read and ‘study Thoreau, who will 
wake the same indefinable feeling of 
rest and grateful, actual presence that 
Nature herself bestows upon those vo- 
taries whose nerves have long been fret- 
ted by the turmoils and jostlings of the 
cities from which they have escaped. 

To sum up, all word-painting, and all 
paintings on canvas, are impotent to 
really show Nature; but are most excel- 
lent in proportion as they approximately 
show Nature away from human eyes, 
freed from any fallacious feeling that 
she has in her, analogies to human 
moods. Then she is perfect, needs no 
human companionship while she yet 
vouchsafes it, perfect, infinitely beauti- 


ful, her perpetual change, tenderness of 


hues and lights, her mystery and un- 
fathomable life not only beyond all de- 
scription, but largely locked away from 
the sense of even her humblest, most 
favored devotees. And those painters 
and poets who lose themselves and live 
only in their theme, and do not skulk 
behind the arras and watch the audi- 
ence to hope and long for personal 
praise for their work, are alone the mas- 
ters who will live as Nature-writers and 
Nature-painters. They will stand on 
Parnassus for the very reason that they 
did not seek the heights, but loved, fol- 
lowed and became lost in their own 
truth. Such work is shown by Thor- 
eau, especially in his essay “Walking.” 
And the writer of this puny series of ar- 
ticles deplores his own self-conscious- 
ness in this poor attempt at analysis, 
and must be content to sit at the feet of 
the man who could write such noble 
poetry as this: 


“As all Nature’s thousand changes 

But one changeless God proclaim, 

So in Art’s wide kingdom ranges 
One sole meaning, still the same: 

This is Truth, eternal Reason, 
Which from Beauty takes its dress, 

And serene through time and season, 
Stands for aye in loveliness,” 
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. ie Illustrations by 
O. S. BINDER 


A LONG RESIDENCE in the 

"Northwest, the habit of hunting in 

mountainous country, some minor 

adventures in the Rockies, a love of 

physical exercise, all combined to make me 

a ~~ long for the day when I should stand at the 

foot of Mt. Blane with the summit for my goal. 

Twelve years had elapsed since this wish was born. 

I was now in Chamonix and at last beheld Mt. Blanc. August 

twenty-sixth, twenty-seventh and twenty-eighth, 1@g1, were stormy days through- 

out the Alps. The mountain streams were swollen and the valleys wet and cold. 

High upon the mountains snow tourmentes were having their monster plays. The 
Mt. Blanc range was particularly tempestuous. 

The best advice procurable in Chamonix urged me to abandon all idea of at- 
tempting the ascent until the storm should have subsided a week. Unfortunately, 
an energetic youth cannot. wait a week for anything. 

On the night of the twenty-eighth, the moon, which had not been seen in the 
valley for a week, rose majestically above great banks of wallowing clouds. Mt. 
Blanc peaked its whitened summit above the wake of the storm; the moon’s in- 
tense ray lit up the range, and the highest mountain in Europe blazed forth illum- 
ined in a glorious night. 

I have never seen a purer sight. The agitated web of clouds fell far below the 
summit, other peaks protruded. Aiguilles flared on one side and cast their blue- 
white shadows on the other, the Great Glacier of the Bossons seemed like a mass 
of molten silver pouring down the pass. 

It was ten o’clock. I was seated on a small balcony leading from my room in 
the Hotel Royal. All about the blinking town-lights appeared in luminous rivalry 
with the goddess of the night. A sorry music hall a square away was doing its 
worst. Belated muleteers were going through the town driving and prodding their 
listless beasts ; guides who had taken in more than enough cognac were loitering in 
disputatious groups. Occasionally a big dog rent the air with a vibrant bay. 

Gradually all visible altitudes were ‘cleared of clouds, the fir-clad lower peaks 
were now somberness beautified. High lights and shadows were intense all round. 
The storm was over: this was the peace that followed strife. 
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On Thursday morning early I had 
procured the services of Aristide Farini 
and Joseph Tournier, guides who were 
recommended as reliable and prudent. 
The choice of a cheerful, careful, sober 
guide of experience is of the first im- 
portance. A villainous-visaged porter 
was taken into service only because in 
a moment of impatience I accepted his 
advice to employ him. 

The tariff for guides to the summit 
and back and for all other Courses or 
Courses Extraordinaires is fixed by the 
Bureau des Guides. The fee for an as- 
cent of Mt. Blanc, either via the Grands 
Mulets or by the Aiguilles du Goiter is 
frs. 100 for each guide. The porter’s 
fee is frs. 50. 

My porter rapidly became an expen- 
sive proposition. He devoted himself 
to the twenty-franc cognac so assidu- 
ously that our store of “medicinal com- 
fort” was nearly exhausted on the first 
day up. 

A large pair of porpoise hide lace 
shoes, two pairs of heavy wool stock- 
ings, light waterproof leggings, flan- 
nels, thick woollen gloves and a cap 
with storm guards to cover the face and 
neck are always essential in the required 
equipment. Food, stimulants and all 
porter’s luggage must be chosen for its 
lightness and quality of nourishment 
and warmth. Thirty pounds is the max- 
imum weight either guide or porter will 
carry in his knapsack, but many of them 
prefer to reduce their load to the cog- 
nac bottle. There are many exceptions, 
of course, guides and porters whose in- 
terest in your performance and care for 
your life is sincere and conscientious. 
My guides were at first quite satisfac- 
tory, but if the porter fell the full height 
of the mountain below par, his pres- 
ence with us was due to the fact that I 
had not examined him before starting 
as I would have examined a horse at an 
auction. 

I was fortunate in having made the 
acquaintance of Mr. Samucl S. White, 
Jr., of Philadelphia, a pupil of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, who, like myself, 
had awaited the subsidence of the 
storm. Mr. White was also domiciled 
at the Hotel Royal and, when he learned 
of my intention to attempt the ascent, 


offered to join. He had come to Cha- 
monix as an incident of a European 
tour, and was hardly equipped to climb 
through twenty-two inches of freshly- 
fallen snow. However, the shops of 
Chamonix have many objects of prey 
amongst casual tourists. So after 
spending dollars for articles worth 
nickels, he had collected an emergency 
equipment at which the guides simply 
shook their heads and swore. Mine 
host, the hotel keeper, said the young 
man would never get back alive with 
his light shoes, his seaside stockings, 
breezy flannel shirt and lack of under- 
wear. Great hob-nails had been driven 
into his own light shoes, but, alas! this 
was not enough. Nothing, however, 
daunted Mr. White. He had come to 
Chamonix to “do” Mt. Blanc, and that 
seemed to close the case. 

The sun was bright and warm in 
Chamonix as we picked our way out of 
the town over the sturdy little bridge 
that spans the river Arve, past goat sta- 
bles and cattle yards. The paths were 
heavy with recent rain and the clay af- 
fixed itself between the long hobnails in 
our shoes. Ice-axes, steel pointed at 
the end of the handle witl an eight-inch 
pick and a blade of equal length mount- 
ed on its head, which we carried, were 
destined to do service in several capac- 
ities before we had returned to the base 
of the mountain. 

For a short way the path iay along 
the Cascade Pelerins, a swift and pic- 
turesque stream fed by the Glacier des 
Bossons. Here and there a mountain 
hut and a few goats indicated the habi- 
tation of some Savoyard. Worn and 
rounded boulders lay about in profusion 
on the moraine, and water from hidden 
springs created shallow pools upon 
small areas of grazing land. Pine, 
spruce, cedar, elm, fir and larch stood 
sparsely along the banks of the stream, 
though somewhat removed from it. 
Perhaps a one-time glacial movement 
cut this swathe on either side of the riv- 
er and, in its course,scattered the bould- 
ers along its way. 

Further on and where the ground 
begins to rise, the forest is denser, paths 
hegin to wind up the mountain’s lower 
slope, larger rock formations crop out 
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and the surface indicates a goodly pro- 
portion of slate drift. 

Through this grove the morning sun 
filters and splashesextravagant patterns 
upon the moss and lichens. The dappled 
way is damp and cool and the air de- 
licious with the scent of balsam. 

To the right, at a distance deceptive: 
ly short, the great Glacier de Bossons 
slants its gorge of snow and ice to the 
stream below. The valley looks warm 
and mellow in the morning glow. Yon- 
der on the opposite range we see the 
dun-colored sides of the Brévant. The 
field glass reveals small tourist parties 
making their tame ascents. It is good 
practice, exercise which, let me hope, 
more Americans will take. 

At this altitude—one hour above the 
base—Mt. Blanc is like a natural park. 
There is little underbrush, considerable 
moss and grass, many springs of pure, 
cool water and pretty cascades and 
grottoes. 

It is the custom to stop a moment at 
the Cascade du Dard, where nestles a lit- 
tle inn about large enough to feed and 
shelter one fat man. It was in charge 
of a chipper French woman when we 
arrived, very warm and very thirsty. 
It is formally called the “Hotel du Cas- 
cade du Dard”, a title apparently born 
of some one’s magnitudinous egotism. 
The small plateau upon which it stands 
would seat thirty or forty people if they 
were available. Madame, Ja proprié- 
taire, sold very bad cognac and vin or- 
dinaire that was execrable. But when 
one is thirsty and in the first flush of 
mountaineering enthusiasm, any sort of 
drink will do, even though the price and 
the mountain are of equal height. 

Young Mr. White felt the exhilarat- 
ing influence of the mountain air and 
gave the lady of the Hotel du Cascade 
du Dard an exhibition of his skill as 
an acrobat. He placed his glass on end, 
vaulted upon the table and stood on 
his head upon that glass and balanced 
himself. “Mon Dieu! c’est tres drole!” 
cried Madame as she gathered up a 
Louis d’Or that had fallen from my 
friend’s pocket. 

The shining gold riveted Madame’s 
attention while White turned a somer- 
sault to the ground. His feet landed 


plump! in a pool of rain water, and 
Madame was bespattered with mud 
from head to foot. Everybody laughed 
except Madame. We apologized for 
the acrobatics, for the rain, for the ne- 
cessity of our abrupt departure. Still 
she held the Louis d’Or, the while wip- 
ing frantically under the mud to find 
her face. It was ludicrous, but seemed 
likely te cost White the gold piece. 

Finally he mentioned her trusteeship 
of the money. Gathering herself to- 
gether with smiles of embarrassment, 
she pensively pleaded: “Ah, monsieur! 
you are so young and rich, and I am 
an old woman. Voulez vous?” What 
was generous White to do? Who can 
resist the appeal of a woman whose 
wine you have drunk and whom you 
have wickedly embalmed in mountain 
mud? 

Chamonix is three thousand four 
hundred and forty-five feet above the 
sea; White left his Louis d’Or one 
hour’s climb above that altitude. 

The next stop our guides made for 
irrigation purposes at our expense was 
at the Chalet de la Para, five thousand 
two hundred and sixty-six feet high. 
This hut is about half the way up to 
Pierre Pointue, which height may by 
the lame and halt be attained on the 
back of a mule. Some lady tourists 
and males whose physical exertion is 
limited to elevators and street cars, 
make this part of the ascent in the fel- 
lowship of mules. Real men and wo- 
men walk. 

Pierre Pointue is six thousand seven 
hundred and twenty-three feet above 
the sea, and three thousand two hun- 
dred and seventy-eight feet above Cha- 
monix. It is a salubrious height with 
a fair view of the Chamonix Valley, 
the River Arve, the base of the Glacier 
des Bossons and the Brévant range and 
Bel Achat opposite. 

The “Pavillion,” as the hut is called, 
sits snugly against the bases of the 
Aiguilles du Midi, du Plan and du 
Blaitiere. These peaks are constantly in 
view as one ascends Mt. Blanc via 
Grands Mulets. 

The propriétaire of the Pavillion 
Pierre Pointue is Balmat, an aged de- 
scendant of the renowned Jacques Bal- 




















mat who first discovered the Ancien 
Passage route to the summit of Mt. 
Blanc. He deals in suppositious re- 
freshments at real prices. Tourists visit 
here almost daily during fine weather in 
June, July and August. 

” We arrived about midday and imme- 
diately proceeded to give Balmat our 
commands for lunch. The menu was 
limited. The guides had proceeded to 
a rear room usually reseryed for them. 
As I had occasion to interview Farini, 
I went into this room. Such intrusion, 
I soon inferred, was not customary. 

Each guide had a quart bowl between 
his elbows into which he was breaking 
bread and cheese made of goat’s milk. 
On this red wine was poured and the 
mixture eaten with a gustatory relish 
which it was pleasant to observe. 

The sun was hot on Pierre Pointue. 
Balmat’s hostelry staff was not large 
nor quite as efficient as Sherry’s, but 
the eggs we ate were real and the steak 
he laid on the table in the sun on the 
edge of the rock was a most durable 
cutlet from an old milch goat. Several 
of these milk-bearing creatures were 
within the railed enclosure where the 
hut stands, offering to eat one’s wilted 
collar, or cigarettes. 

Necessarily the yard about the Pavil- 
lion is not spacious. Between the front 
door and the edge of the rock guests 
have a space of about six feet in which 
to think. This cautions one to sobrie- 
ty. 
” The prices at Pierre Pointue are 
magnificent. In discussing them with 
White I calculated that a leather sand- 
wich at the Grands Mulets, a hut ten 
thousand one hundred and thirteen feet 
high, would cost eleven dollars and fifty 
cents. Our minds-floated back to Par- 
is, where White had lived, and London, 
where I try to exist. White mentioned 
his acquaintance with Philadelphia ca- 
pon and I spoke of a hotel in Ostend 
where I could get a good simple din- 
ner for three pounds seven—a little 
over sixteen dollars. 

Far below and just emerging from 
the timber line, a company of middle- 
aged mules were coming up with a fat 
old man and a young lady, who looked 
as if she had married solely for her 
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board and lodging. White grunted and 
said he thought the guides were ready 
to move on. 

We little appreciated here, where the 
traveled path ended, what serious work 
lies before the mountaineer when condi- 
tions of weather are unfavorable above. 
There was no assurance of an easy 
climb in the furtive remarks of our 
guides. The fee of a hundred francs is 
a temptation. to them, of course, but 
they take unkindly to ascents so close 
upon the heels of a tourmente of snow. 
If, in addition to this, their caravane 
is responsible for the lives of persons 
lacking mountain experience, they man- 
ifest anything but joy at the prospect. 

On leaving Pierre Pointue the nar- 
row way skirts the lower side of the 
Aiguilles du Midi, du Plan and du Blai- 
tiere. Anyone whose head does not get 
dizzy looking down a rocky gorge can 
walk this path. Yet just as we were 
entering upon it we met two young 
English women under green umbrellas, 
their skirt bottoms hooked behind upon 
their belts and their countenances be- 
traying uneasiness. As we had greeted 
them that morning lower down the 
mountain, we inquired why they were 
returning and were informed that one 
of them had become dizzy and was un- 
able to venture on “an ugly bit of pass 
farther up.” We learned also that they 
were sisters, that their vacation was be- 
ing spent in the Alps and that they in- 
tended climbing other and lesser peaks 
in the range. 

Several days after our descent I read 
an account of the death of one of these 
girls while attempting to cross a gla- 
cier. She had fallen into a crevasse, 
and her sister, maddened with grief and 
fear, wandered about amongst perilous 
fissures and sank into the snow, delir- 
ious. In this condition she was found 
by a guide who, while descending from 
the summit, had been attracted to the 
spot by her aimless tracks and her 
moaning. The lady who fell to her 
death in the crevasse was a Miss Traf- 
ford, of Birmingham, England. 

I relate this sad mishap merely to 
indicate that the enjoyment and success 
of high mountaineering depends large- 
ly upon one’s own physical and mental 
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“QUR MINDS FLOATED BACK TO PARIS AND LONDON” 


resources, and to point to the foolhardiness of venturing into such 
work without good health, and sound limbs and competent guides. 

lor forty minutes after we left Pierre Pointue we picked our 
way through rocks and narrow fissures. The snow line began to 
the right and toward the Glacier des Bossons stretching far below 
tothe valley. Pierreal’Echelle is a point in the ice marking the right 
bank of des Bossons. Here the guides rope their caravane and the 
first serious suggestion of danger produces various sensations in 
him who does not know its extent. Little could be gained from 
our guides. The patois of the Italian-French which they spoke 
was rarely intelligible. 

At this point the Glacier des Bossons was formed of ragged 
fissures, deep, narrow crevasses, and a vast confusion of ice and 
snow. Teeth of snow resembling the cones on a sponge stood up 
in their white complex placidity. Borax crystals jumbled over a 
vast area and greatly magnified—such would be a miniature of des 
Bossons. How were these to be traversed? How would our little 
caravane mount and descend, creep, step, climb and jump from one 
minaret to the other? It was indeed a speculation for the novice. 

High upon the snow-clad mountain the rocks of Grands Mulets 
could be seen. These rocks were our objective point. After trav- 
ersing the Glacier des Bossons with its ever-changing difficulties 
in bad weather, the traveler reaches the eastern Glacier de Tacon- 
naz, an ice bed which looks like a sea of petrified foam and billows. 

We already had occasion to use the blades of our axes in des 
Bossons. Steps had been cut into minarets of snow and ice. We 


































climbed to their pinnacles 
and descended their steep 
and slippery sides. The 
landsman’s impulse to use 
his hands will not do in this 
work. The axe and the 
feet alone must hold and 
balance him. Instability in 
either may result in disas- 
ter. 

At the junction of des 
Bossons and the Glacier de 
Taconnaz we _ attempted 
leaping from the peak of a 
narrow cone on which our 
guides had levelled a suffi- 
cient space for two feet, 
to an ice bridge one foot 
wide, twelve long and span- 
ning a crevasse of unknown 
depth. 

With an ugly assurance 
of failure, I directed all the 
power of nerves and mus- 
cle to attaining my place 
on that narrow flattened 
peak, preparatory to a leap 
upon the bridge. I was al- 
ternately hot and cold and 
for a moment the feat 
seemed impossible of my 
performance. The very act 
of standing on the peak of 
that giddy ice cone with 
nothing but the air for sup- 
port, made me sum up life 
in a sentence and pray for a 
steady head and a sure foot. 

Fortunately Farini, the 
sturdiest of our guides, had 
reached the bridge and 
crossed it to a wider cone 
beyond. He drew the rope 
taut in front of me and the 
porter did the same below 
me in the rear. The time 
had now come for a delib- 
erate leap, accurately meas- 
ured and executed without 
fear or hesitation. Would 
I plant my feet firmly on 
the bridge and maintain the 
balance of my body? would 
my legs separate and let 
me straddle it like a horse? 
or would I miss it and go 








“FORTUNATELY HIS ARM SUPPORTED HIM FOR THAT INSTANT 
WHICH ENABLED US TO PULL HIM OVER” 
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into the abyss on either side? To 
describe emotions which surge and 
boil and break through a man’s brain 
at such a time, would be to attempt 
more than was before me on that oc- 


casion. ‘The natural desire in men to * 


physically prevail over every obstacle, 
| presume, lent me some power. 

I made the leap. One foot struck 
the bridge squarely in the center leav- 
ing no room for the other. The rope 
tightened in front and pulled me for- 
ward, my left foot found the bridge, my 
right followed and in an instant I had 
reached the cone on which Farini stood. 
May the Lord ever bless Farini and his 
rope! 

Behind me came the porter. He hes- 
itated but an instant, then leaped on the 
bridge. As he touched it Farini and I 
pulled him over. 

It was now White’s turn and my 
sympathies went out to him. He had 
reached the top of the flattened cone 
and was measuring his distance. His 
leap was long and should have suc- 
ceeded, but his left foot slipped off the 
bridge, his body swerved to the tower- 
ing wall on the left and, before we could 
jerk him over, he had fallen into the 
crevasse and was dangling there with 
his right arm thrown over the bridge. 
Fortunately his arm supported him for 
that instant which enabled us to pull 
him over. His left arm, which had been 
bared on account of the heat, had struck 
the rough crevasse wall and was badly 
lacerated. 

It was what might have been that oc- 
cupied my thoughts until we were safe- 
ly out of the glacier. 

In justice to the glacier, to which I 
do not wish to give a meaner character 
than is necessary, I must say that after 
we had successfully traversed the local- 
ity just described and several similar 
cones, the way was comparatively with- 
out danger and quite within the powers 
of any man. It is easy to exaggerate 
the smaller dangers of mountain climb- 
ing; difficult, however, to over-estimate 
its greater perils. 

The passage from the glacier to the 
Grands Mulets lies for about a mile and 
a half over ice and snow which varies 
much in traversability. In good weath- 
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er it is comparatively easy to find a 
fair path to the island of rugged rocks 
which probably form the Aiguille rest- 
ing its base in the lower Montagne de 
la Cote. These rocks, forming an iso- 
lated promontory beside the wide sheet 
of ice which further up on Mt. Blanc 
is called the Grand Plateau, are the 
Grands Mulets, where the first day’s 
ascent of Mt. Blanc terminates. 

As we were the first to ascend after 
the week’s storm, the way was track- 
less and heavy. The average depth of 
snow above the Glacier de Taconnaz 
was about twenty-two inches. The 
shoulders of the ice bridges over cre- 
vasses were often deceptively widened 
by the adhesion of snow and therefore 
dangerous until the axe had explored 
and excavated for the ice which formed 
and sustained them. 

In many parts of what seemed a pla- 
teau of snow upon solid ice we found 
blind crevasses and fissures. Now and 
then Farini would neglect to sound the 
snow in time to prevent one of his feet 
from sinking through. 

A few narrow ladders are found in 
this region spanning fissures four, eight 
and twelve feet wide. These are easily 
crossed with a little care and the timely 
removal of the ice and snow adhering 
to one’s shoes. 

The longest bridge of ice we found 
here was formed about midway between 
the Glacier and the Grands Mulets. It 
was a hog back of ice sixty yards long 
with the top of its ridge so narrow it 
could not be traversed. Its upper side 
was cut perpendicularly over a very 
deep couloir, its lower side sloped off 
at an angle of about sixty degrees. Its 
width at the base was about four feet. 
We crossed it by cutting holes for our 
feet in the sloping side, step by step, 
while embedding our picks in the up- 
per ridge. It was an uncomfortable 
bit to negotiate. 

We reached the hut on Grands 
Mulets at five o’clock in the afternoon. 
The sun was still high and warm and 
the sky without a fleck save a drove 
of fleece and amber-tinted clouds which 
played about the summit. Below lay 
the green valley with its tiny silver 
streak, the river Arve. To our left, 




















over the Glaciers des Bossons and de 
Taconnaz the first gathering flush of 
evening tinctured the horizon. 

In the shadow of the bronze-like rocks 
of Grands Mulets it was already cold 
and damp. Inside the hut it was cold 
and cheerless. There were no fires save 
in the kitchen, where the guides wrung 
out their socks and hung their clothes to 
dry. 

In this cabane the tourist is assigned 
to a room by the man in charge, one 
Balmat, another of the innumerable 
guides of that name who claim relation- 
ship with the famous youth who showed 
de Saussure the way to the summit in 
1786. Ours was a cheerless, creaking 
box-stall when compared with average 
stable comforts. But to me nothing 


was ever so welcome. In two minutes» 


1 was shoeless and in bed under four 
inches of heavy blankets. 

In an hour I was up and hungry. 
While a soup made of hot water, lard, 
pepper and salt and another goat cutlet 
were being cooked, I explored the rock 
on which the hut is built. It is a deso- 
late and frowning thing, stark and aus- 
tere,ten thousand one hundred and thir- 
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teen feet above the sea. A _ one-rail 
fence two. feet and a half from the hut 
marked the edge of the cliff which de- 
scended vertically to the ice plateau be- 
low. 

An evening haze had gathered in the 
valley and the lights of Chamonix were 
already starring the streets of the little 
town. The opposite range of the Bré- 
vant was in shadow, but the snow-clad 
peaks of the Alps were bright with a 
hectic light—the day’s last glimmer. 

In the west the sun set into mystic 
patterns of blue, gold and orange with 
here and there a violet-tinted cloud 
creating configurations of fantastic 
lights and forms. I watched the reced- 
ing glow and recalled the similar wakes 
I had attended in the far West where 
the sun, sinking to the “death-bed of a 
day,” has the Rockies for a tomb. 

The glory of this scene, its richness 
at this lofty height, the peaceful view 
of the hills below in their velvet 
shrouds, the effulgent blaze of the sun’s 
last gaze over the sombering lower 
peaks, crowned an exercise and sancti- 
fied a content of mind and body I shall 
remember and enjoy through all my life. 


(CONTINUED) 


AT ROOSTING TIME 
Over the stubbles calling—calling, 
Those windless seas with their billows 


brown, 


Through drowsy shadows falling—falling 
To the velvet blackness palling—palling, 
The reed-writ pond where the shadows 


drown. 


Through evening ashes of gray December, 

The sumac smoulders—a dying ember— 

Comrades bold, do you not remember 
What fairy-fifing came floating down? 


“Ka-loi-hee! Ka-loi-hee!” slow recurring— 
Is it some trickster—too near the town? 

Naught of trick in that sudden whirring 

Of living fans, that electric purring, 
Thrilling the nerves from heel to crown. 

Sackcloth and ashes of drear December! 

Twice doubled blasts well might dismember— 

Yet, comrades mine, if I right remember— 
’Twas naught but darkness came falling 


down! 


—Epwyn SAnpDys 
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PHOTOS BY ROBERT SHRIVER 


Far, FAR AWAY 
in the misty 
dawn of the 
ages, even back 
in the Palaeozo- 
ic Era, when 
film after film 
ofoozeintheall 
but universal 
ocean was set- 
tling to the sea 
floor along with 
strange dead 
forms of many 
molluscs as 
eternal mementos of the life that was, 
and where the ooze was setting and 
packing and hardening into the Devon- 
ian Rocks, Creative Force planned thus 
within itself: “Come, let us fashion a 
fair valley where the limpid watc-: 
shall ripple over ledge and boulder, and 
let us wall it with cliffs and timbered 
swells of mighty mountains: and it shall 
be a fair land and men shall delight 
therein.” And the measureless times of 
which eternity is builded rolled gloom- 
ily onward, and the gray vistas of Fu- 
turity became the Present, and the Pres- 
ent sank into the befogged gray Past; 
and still Creative Force sent down the 
ooze in idly drifting spirals through 
the green salt depths, and the ooze 
and the molluscs changed _ their 
being, and oozy films became lay- 
ers, and layers became strata: and 
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the strata which in time to come 
should form the White Oriskany were 
overlaid with the Marcellus Shales, 
and these by the Hamilton Shales 
and Sandstones; and into the Upper 
Hamilton filtered some grains of gold 
and silver and lead. And the earth 
fires waned, and the new, tender planet 
shivered and shrunk together for 
warmth ; and as she shrunk and gather- 
ed in smaller compass, great folds ap- 
peared wrinkling the sea floor levels, 
and the folds hurled themselves upward 
in irresistible, mighty power and the 
sea shuddered and fled away, and all the 
moist and clammy air was rent with 
the shock and the crash, and the moun- 
tains and the valley of the Potomac 
were born, to be a delight and a charm 
so long as the Earth shall endure. 

The great mountains clothed them- 
selves with splendid trees, the river sang 
its liquid music as it dashed among its 
boulders and built for itself narrow fer- | 
tile bottoms of alluvium in the elbows 
and bends of the mountains, and many 
animals and birds flocked to the fa- 
vored land. Thither came also the In- 
dian. And he loved it and made it 
his happy hunting ground and _ his 
home; and when he closed his eyes for- 
ever to its beauties, he was buried with 
his treasures in a mound close by the 
banks of the clear flowing river he 
loved. No region is more rich in In- 
dian remains. Multitudes of graves lie 


























upon the mountain sides, and even to- 
day the plow cannot draw a single fur- 
row but that it unearths curious store 
of Hints—arrow heads of many patterns 
and chipped in many distant spots from 
many strange flints, spear heads, axes 
and milling stones. The Indian has 
passed, but the wild game, decimated 
and declining, still loves the land. The 
bottoms are laid out in farms, but the 
great mountains are there as a refuge; 
and a refuge they will be until the re- 
morseless axe has stripped them. Alas! 
the work of destruction has begun. A 
murrain upon the lumberman, the bark 
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quished and sweep around and between 
them, traveling over two hundred miles, 
in an air line distance of scant seventy- 
five. There is change at every turn 
and bend; and turns and bends there 
are a-plenty. There are dashing, tum- 
bling rapids, there are still, crystal pools 
where mountain, tree and sky are mir- 
rored in perfect reproduction. There 
is even a spice of risk at times; but 
there is nothing you cannot master 
yourself, if you have but reasonable 
skill. No Indians are needed to work 
their marvels of canoeing art: in the 
phrase of the day, “it’s up to you.” 





MISTS OF THE MORNING ON THE SOUTH BRANCH AT WILLOW BEACH CAMP 


peeler and the pulp-wood man univer- 
sally. 

This exquisite stream is the canoe 
cruiser’s ideal. Canoe cruising? An 
idyllic existence! If you have cruised 
but once, you are an enthusiast; if you 
have never cruised, do not die without 
it. This beautiful branch of the Poto- 
mac River is probably the most de- 
lightful stream in the country for this 
most fascinating sport. Rising far 
down in “Ol’ Virginia,” it dashes 
northward through the mountains, at- 
tacking the giant cliffs in end-on col- 
lision, only to be hurled back van- 


Then the scenery is so perfectly charm- 
ing: not the terrifying grandeur of por- 
tions of the Rockies, nor the awful vol- 
canic barrenness of the southwestern 
desert ranges, but timbered wilderness 
in abundance with enough bare rugged 
cliff to dispel any impression of monot- 
ony. The sportsman canoeist, too, has 
his soul satisfied with the game 
and the splendid bass, of which more 
anon. And the Man who Knows can 
call up the thrilling memories of the 
tragic days of war: for in these wild 
counties of the borderland the blue and 
the gray shot each other to death, and 
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MeNeill’s guerillas harried the land and 
wrought deeds of daring which yearly 
the white-haired survivors commem- 
orate at Moorefield arm in arm and 
heart to heart with their one-time foes, 
the famous Ringgold Cavalry. And 
the Man of Law can muse as he plies 
the paddle over the curious claim put 
forward years ago by the State of 
Maryland, that inasmuch as the boun- 
dary between West Virginia and her- 
self was the Potomac River, and inas- 
much as the South Branch possessed the 
greater length and volume, therefore it 
was the main Potomac and the true 
boundary. By this shrewd contention, 
if supported, Maryland would have 
gained vast tracts of immensely valu- 
able territory. But the Man of Law 
paddles on and notes the ancient lines 
still unchanged. 

All these multiplied charms could not 
exist without bringing together a group 
of canoe enthusiasts to enjoy them. 
The South Branch of the Potomac is, 
te twist a phrase, the alma mater of the 
Shawnee Canoe Club, of Cumberland, 
Maryland. This delightful Club was 
organized about eight years ago. The 
pioneers of South Branch canoeing 
were on the river many years earlier, 
however, and they paved the way for 
the enthusiasm of the present day, when 
three or four “club runs” are made ev- 
ery year. These pioneer canoeists were 
the late Dr. Thomas Healy, in a canoe 
of his own building—‘She’s a grand 
boat,” he used to say, “but she’s 
slow. Don’t tell anybody”—; Mr. J. L. 
Griffith, in a lapstreak, a type of boat 
he still uses; Mr. Robert Shriver, who 
experimented scientifically with vari- 
ous types of canoe till one was found 
best adapted for extended cruising, and 
Mr. W. M. Roberts, Sr., of infinite jest 
and charm as a cruise-mate, who can 
sway to his changing moods the group 
around the blazing camp fire, making 
the mountains echo with laughter at his 
sparkling wit or hushing every soul to 
silence by his exquisite skill upon the 
violin. These men learned the South 
Branch till they read its secrets of rock 
and channel, read its message to the 
artist and the sportsman, as in an open 
book. They learned it and loved it. 
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Their friends, as who was not? caught 
the glow of their enthusiasm, and the 
“runs” grew from four canoes to par- 
ties of a dozen, cruising and camping 
together on the beautiful stream. Then 
came the club; with its fifty members 
and large fleet. It is in a most flourish- 
ing condition. It is prettily housed, 
and is a center of the social life of the 
city, being open at all times to ladies, a 
feature of but few yacht and canoe 
clubs. The club is still presided over by 
its founder, Mr. Shriver, delightful 
friend, artist, scientist, litterateur ; who, 
though nearing the mark of the three 
score and ten, is the peer of any canoeist 
in skill, resourcefulness and endurance. 
Wholly devoted as the Club is to canoe 
cruising, that most healthful and en- 
joyable form of canoeing, the perfec- 
tion of the art, so radically different 
from the sailing, racing and general 
stunt-canoeing now in the ascendant, it 
is natural that the collective inventive 
genius of the members should have de- 
vised an equipment as near perfection 
as cruising equipments get: a change 
here, a device there; just there a screw- 
eye, just here a snap pulley; a little 
trick about the tent—and behold! your 
canoe, your toy, sensitive to your slight- 
est movement, responsive to your 
slightest touch, becomes your home of 
a week, of a month; your parlor, 
library, bedroom: I have seen it even a 
vaudeville stage, with acrobatics, wholly 
involuntary, as the leading act. 

What is this light, dancing house of 
ours, riding cork-like on the ripples? To 
all craft it is related as the flashing dart- 
ing trout is to all fishes. What is its 
furniture? Or, I should rather say, 
What is she? What is her furnishing? 
for she is your love, your pride—almost 
alive. For several years an interesting 
series of tests was carried on in the club 
to determine the best material and the 
best model for the exacting work put 
upon the craft by a river that is just a 
magnified mountain brook, falls and 
rapids and chutes, with rocks and boul- 
ders, small and great, reefs smooth and 
jagged, and occasional sweeps through 
the broken roots and limbs of fallen and 
jammed timber—not to mention a dam 
or two. The lapstreak, even the famous 
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Rushton, was tried and found want- 
ing. Of course, in skilful hands it 
could be spared many a bump and 
thump that would, with ruder treat- 
ment, crack it to matchwood. But in 
such waters every man must needs have 
the skill of a master to save his boat; so 
the lapstreak was set aside except by 
the one master craftsman who still 
clings to his first love, and says he will 
continue to do so till she wears out. 
The objections to the boats were the 
liability to split a streak, the tendency 
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upon was the linenoid seamless canoe, 
a staunch Yankee craft hailing from 
down Massachusetts way. 

A fleet of twenty-six linenoid canoes 
now runs under the club flag, against 
five or six of all other makes; surely 
eloquent testimony to the efficiency and 
adaptability of the linenoid. Its ad- 
vantages are many. Its material, the 
linen pulp, is extremely tough and is 
also elastic, the slight yielding of the 
surface throwing it off from many a 
rock that would damage seriously a stif- 





THE COMMODORE 


of the seams to part under continuous 
pounding, and above all the extreme 
difficulty of repair. The Racine canoes, 
tender as toys, were tried and demon- 
strated their unfitness almost immedi- 
ately. Canvas over wood gives a fine 
boat; but sharp saw-toothed ledges will 
cut, and when the hard varnished can- 
vas is cut, the boat may almost as well 
go to the junk heap. The quick repairs 
often needed on a cruise are hard to 
make, even in the most crude and tem- 
porary style. The boat finally settled 





fer craft. No use to say: “Don’t hit 
the rocks.” In the South Branch you 
will hit them, be you never so skilful. 
There are too many to*miss; you can’t 
get through the pattern. Your boat is 
tough, but don’t imagine that nothing 
exists that will go through it: a sharp 
corner of rock, a series of shale ledges 
with teeth on them like a crosscut 
saw will sometimes pierce your hull, 
but—and just here is the supreme ex- 
cellence of the linenoid—a neat and 
permanent repair is the work of but half 
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an hour. In the log book of the club 
there is written, even as the Commodore 
has from vivid memory recorded it, the 
record of a famous repair wrought upon 
a ruined boat by the Commodore him- 
self. In a certain club cruise all had 
gone well, and the fleet was spread out 
upon the bosom of the river in strag- 
gling order, each navigator following 
his own fancy for course and speed. The 
Head Devil was in the lead. The roar 
of a rapid sounded ahead, louder and 
louder, nearer and nearer. Into it reck- 
lessly plunged the Head Devil, possibly 
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side of her, and his duffle water-soaked 
and spread out ashore. A blue haze 
surrounded the H. D., through which 
forked lightnings seemed to play as his 
jaw moved. The rest of the sympathiz- 
ing band came through in safety and 
lined up, furnishing plenty of what a 
man in such a predicament doesn't 
want, advice and a bit of banter. Above 
the water’s roar rose the roar of the H. 
D.’s current of verbiage, like the audi- 
ble half of a telephone talk: “ ‘Who's 
this?’ you say. Don’t know me, may- 
be? Well, its me and I’m here, ain’t I? 





A “HOWLER”—SHOOTING 


musing more upon the work of his 
printing house and the doings of the 
various imps left in charge thereof, than 
keeping the careful watch it behooved 
him to keep in so ticklish and exciting 
a crisis. Next came the Commodore, 
in favorite pose, both feet out on the 
combing of the cockpit ready for emer- 
gencies. A stroke, a dip, a back just at 
the right spot and second, and the Com- 
modore was riding the waves below, 
gazing at a picture of Despair. There 
sat the Head Devil on a stony bit of bar, 
his canoe beached with a yawn in the 





RAPID BELOW PARKER DAM 


That’s what I said, and I stick to it, and 
there’s no use gettin’ mad about it, 
either. Matter? My canoe’s busted all 
to thunder. That’s what’s the matter; 
and I’m out here in this blamed jungle, 
forty miles from home—river to cross 
to zet there, too deep to wade, too wet to 
swim—my boat’s busted—the walkin’ 
ain't any too good anyway—and I don't 
care a dizzly —-———! Whatcher say? 
All right; no difference to me. Just 
call it a ‘little bit,’ and let ’er go at that. 
I ain’t sayin’ nothin’, and I ain’t a-goin’ 
to; but I'd like to say a whole heap! 
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What's that? ‘Petered out?’ Nary 
‘peter,’ by a blamed sight. «I ain’t that 
style. I’m a Shawnee and a member of 
the Street and Alley Committee; and, 
let me inform you, they don’t ‘peter out.’ 
Never mind the flag. You don’t need 
to bother a bit about that flag. No; it 
ain't mine, it’s the Commodore’s and 
she’s ‘still there,” same as she was at 
the battle of North Point. Eh? Yes; 
it's a little wrinkled, got jammed up 
some comin’ through that gaul-darned 
cataract out there that busted my canoe 
all to thunder. But it takes more than 
a whoop-de-dooden toboggan slide like 
that to knock it out, I tell you. That 
blamed cyclone rush out there would 
wrinkle up anything, though. But that 
flag’s all right, even if I am an English- 
man and my canoe’s busted—she’s O.K. 
all the way up and all the way back, 
and then some; and you want to go 
slow when you monkey with that flag, 
even if she is a little whopper-jawed 
and has a kind o’ hang-dog look. All 
right, Sonny! Ha! Ha! Ha! all you feel 
like; but ['ll bet a four-dollar bill to a 
last year’s second-hand chew o’ tobacco 
that if that blamed simoom out there got 
a fair whack at you, you’d change the 
set of the corners of that hash wrestler 
of yours so quick you'd begin to think 
you never smiled a smile since you were 
born. I was out there in it—so was my 
canoe; and I profess to pretty near 
know when a canoe gets busted. Now 
just le’ me—hat? Yes; that’s my hat; 
and it’s paid for, and it don’t make two 
cents’ worth o’ difference where I got 
it. No; ’t ain’t my other hat—and ’t 
ain't my mew hat—and ’t ain’t my 
canoe hat, either; and there’s no occa- 
sion to shoot it. Joke, I suppose! You’d 
better strike out for home and lay your 
head in a cool place and rub it down 
tenderly with a soft feather, or else let a 
gentle zephyr fan your fevered brow, 
for if those jokes strike in, they might 
take root. Make fun of a man with a 
busted canoe; will you? Now just le’ 
me alone a little bit; won’t you? That's 
all T want.” “No; we won't let you 
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alone,” interrupted the Commodore, 
“we'll fix that boat.” And in a trice we 
were all ashore and inspecting the gash. 
A fearful rip from a sharp-edged rock 
in the wild rush of the mid-channel had 
laid open the linenoid for over a foot. 
The boat seemed an utter wreck; but 
the Commodore delved in among his 
cargo and brought forth a piece of gal- 
vanized iron, which had been tied to his 
flooring boards. A stout canvas bag 
yielded up a cold-chisel, hatchet, ham- 
mer, can of white lead, box of quarter- 
inch copper tacks, a mu/twm-in-parvo 
handle full of minor tools and an awl. 
The good Commodore then began his task 
and this is the manner thereof. A piece 
of the galvanized sheet was cut to cover 
the gash generously. The edges of the 
cut were brought together smoothly as 
possible, and the whole tear smeared 
well on the inside with the white lead. 
Then rows of holes not over three- 
fourths of an inch apart were punched 
in the iron and filed smooth. The sheet 
was then thoroughly coated with white 
lead and laid against the tear inside the 
canoe. The awl was punched through 
holes and boat, and the tacks inserted 
from the outside, following the with- 
drawing awl, and carefully clinched on 
the inner surface of the metal. In half 
an hour every hole had its clinched tack 
holding firm, more .white lead was 
smeared on the outside ragged edges of 
the cut, and the boat was stronger than 
ever and did not leak a drop. On reach- 
ing home, a bit of shellac and paint ob- 
literated every scar. That set the type 
of repairs forever, and every Shawnee 
now carries these indispensable mate- 
rials on the cruises. Many moons have 
waxed and waned since this notable 
wreck. The Head Devil finished the 
cruise with a dry boat and a light heart, 
and he doth paddle the same canoe even 
unto this day. Indeed, three of the four 
canoes used in the cruise of July, nine- 
teen hundred and two, were of the orig- 
inal first order of linenoids purchased by 
the club in the spring of eighteen nine- 
tv five; and no Shawnee nurses his boat. 
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Drawn by W. H, Worrall. 


A HOLIDAY FEAST FOR “OLD EPHRAIM “a 











HE first bear raid upon any 
standard stock occurred so long 
ago that I gravely question if 

our ordinary bears of Wall Street know 
much about it. These dangerous bears, 
who somehow manage to keep within 
the margin of the law while getting out- 
side of the margin of the law-abiding, 
may be briefly discussed. That they 
are gaine, in a certain sense, I'll freely 
admit, and that a few thousand earnest 
people would gladly go a-gunning for 
them, also is an undisputed fact, but 
for some reason they are carefully pro- 
tected. That they enjoy a perpetual 
close season and that they best know 
just how close that season frequently 
is, seems to be their private business. 
Wise sportsmen who want to get away 
with any skins, or trophies of the chase, 
should carefully avoid the Wall Street 
species. A lone hunter stands no 
chance in that awful quartz cafion of 
South Manhattan. 

But there are other bears—just com- 
mon plantigrades armed with merely 
about a pint of teeth and claws—bears 
which occasionally evince a disposition 
to operate fairly, and to give a man 
half a chance, and a closer relation with 
these does not necessarily imply lasting 
hatred, self-destruction, or other too 
common evils. It is true that under cer- 
tain conditions a “squeeze” may have 
to be endured, but even then a good 
man has left at least a fighting chance. 
Given the choice of antagonists among 
Ursus Wall Street, U. horribilis and U. 
niger and wise men will tackle them in 
reverse order. 

My personal experience with bears 
has been mainly with the black variety. 
I have hunted the grizzly, seen his cu- 
rious footprints so fresh that they almost 
had claws on them, yet failed to secure 
the game. The failures were not alto- 
gether my fault. My several guides 
were Stony Indians, and these copper- 
colored canvassers of the book of Na- 
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ture don’t like grizzly bears. They are 
good trackers, too good in fact, for they 
will start in apparent enthusiasm upon 
the genuine track of a grizzly only to 
finally show you a black bear. If you 
catch them shifting to the new and less 
dangerous trail, they will make all sorts 
of excuses, pretend ignorance, or just 
sulk. In any event you will not be in- 
tentionally led to “Old Ephraim.” 

Nor do | much blame them. The 
grizzly bear is one of the most danger- 
ous, as well as one of the most difficult 
to kill of all savage brutes. There is no 
hugging or hesitancy about’ his methods 
after he has once decided to attack. He 
charges with a determined rush, and his 
adversary, unless he can keep cool, 
shoot straight, or climb a tree, had best 
look to himself. One  full-powered 
swipe from a grizzly’s armored paw 
would be apt to last a man at least as 
far as the Happy Hunting Grounds; 
nor is the brute inclined to leave his 
prostrate victim alone. Rather will he 
expend his fury by mauling and biting 
his unresisting prey. 

The black bear is a very different an- 
imal. By choice a fat, jolly recluse, he 
shuns an encounter with man. Omniv- 
orous in his diet, he feasts, in season, 
upon fruits, fish and humble grubs. He 
dearly loves honey, and will take all 
sorts of chances in order to reach the 
stores of wild or tame bees. The swill- 
barrel on some settler’s clearing, or the 
scraps about a lumber camp are not be- 
neath his notice, and when hard pressed 
he will not disdain carrion. Lambs and 
calves too frequently are appreciated, 
but perhaps his greatest weakness is for 
a young pig. For pork and honey he 
appears to possess an insatiable craving, 
indeed, when once he has caught a bush 
pig, or lifted a shoat from the fattening 
pen, he may be relied upon to spare no 
effort to repeat the performance. This 
weakness quite frequently is his undo- 
ing. 
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I have had a few adventures with 
black bears, most of them comical; one, 
alas, rather tragical. It happened this 
way: 

A party of us had gone into the 
Maine woods to shoot deer, and our 
headquarters was a rough, country ho- 
tel. While awaiting breakfast the first 
morning, a cry of “Bear!” was raised. 
Everybody grasped weapons and hur- 


ried out. I had a forty-five-ninety re-. 


peater, and was very anxious to give a 
bear the benefit of it. A couple of 
shouting farmers tried to tell me some- 
thing and kept pointing toward a long, 
narrow, stump-encumbered field which 
sloped in two great waves from the 
forest almost to the hotel steps. This 
field was at least three hundred yards 
long, and as I looked I saw a boy, gun 
in hand, slipping along one of the side- 
fences. 

Having faith in small boys, and 
guessing that this one was on the track 
of the bear, I made after him as rapidly 
as I could. As I descended into the first 
hollow of the field he crossed over the 
second rise and for a moment I lost 
sight of him. Then came the roar of 
a big duck-gun—then silence. Know- 
ing that if the bear once gained the 
woods it would be lost, I made a final 
spurt. 

All I saw was the boy and the bear 
facing each other and about a yard 
apart. The boy’s back was toward me 
and there was no chance for a shot, 
even had there been time. But there 
was no time. Even as IJ looked the 
black paw flashed out and the foolhardy 
youngster went end over end like a 
shot rabbit. The bear glanced at me, 
turned and ran for the fence, at the 
most six yards distant. To fire and 
pump in another shell was the work of 
very few seconds, and as the black body 
clambered over the fence a second ball 
struck it with a plainly audible “spat.”’ 
The next moment the brush had closed 
over the bear and I saw it no more. The 
ground fell away to an almost impass- 
able swamp, encumbered by an old 
windfall, and between the brush and 
piled, half-rotten trunks one could do 
nothing. 

Others came running up and carried 
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the unfortunate boy to his home, but 
considerable mischief had been done. 
What had seemed nothing more than a 
rough pat, had carried away half the 
scalp and almost fractured the skull. A 
physician was on the spot, but the poor 
little sportsman had a rather hard time 
of it, although he did eventually re- 
cover. 

He had fired a load of big shot into 
the bear’s hams, and had tried to fire 
the second barrel, but the cap had failed 
to explode. Our shooting party at once 
changed base, and I heard a month later 
that some lumbermen had found the 
bear lying across a log within one hun- 
dred yards of where I had last seen it. 

Another encounter was tragic in a 
different sense. I was in the woods 
about Trout Lake, one of the head- 
waters of the beautiful Mattawa. This 
is a region haunted by moose, deer, car- 
ibou and bear, but I was after trout, and 
at that uncertain season near the first of 
September. The guide was a mixture 
of soft soap and deceit, but he did know 
the country. He persisted in taking his 
rifle along, and as we were to be in the 
woods for three or four days, I had 
made no serious objection. 

The second mozning, after breakfast, 
we were sitting on a log discussing the 
campaign for the day. The rifle rested 
against the log, within easy reach of my 
hand. In the broader light of later de- 
velopments I can see why—then I did 
not even suspect. I had just got my 
pipe going, when I saw something 
which caused me to seize the rifle 
and spring to my feet. That something 
was a half-grown black bear which 
was shinning up a hemlock stub about 
sixty yards away. 

Glory was mine! The big rifle leaped 
to position and settled without a quiver 
on that youthful bear’s heart-region, 
and at the report the bear let go of ev- 
erything and rolled any old way to the 
ground. 

“Whoop!” And I only whooped 
once. Before the hot blood of triumph 
could half thrill me with its madding 
glow, I heard a voice—and such a 
voice! Wild as the bull moose’s call, 
fierce as the panther’s scream, insistent 
as a frenzied virazo, it called upon heav- 

























en to witness the outrage I had com- 
mitted. Through a perfect hurricane of 
mongrel French, | heard something 
about “‘me nice—me poor leetle baire !” 
followed by a general caterwauling. 

For a moment I was too horrified to 
think, for it sounded as though I had 
wounded at least fifteen habitants. Then 
the owner of the outcry arose from the 
ground and came crashing through the 
brush. He was a wild-looking ruffian 
with long black hair and a fierce mous- 
tache, and as he stood apparently about 
seven feet high, I did some rapid think- 
ing. He stormed like a maniac, while I 
stole a look at the guide. Something 
in that worthy’s face gave me a clew 
and presently a great light broke. 

“What’s to be done?” I hastily whis- 
pered. 

“Waz-al, it’s his pet bear, an’ I s’pose 
you'd best pay for it,” he replied. More 
light ! 

“What’s it worth?” I asked. 

“Wa-al, it was an awful nice little 
bear—tame as a kitten—an’ I s’pose it’s 
worth twenty-five dollars.” 

“Is that so?” I retorted—‘“wish it 
was worth twenty-five thousand, as in 
that case you two precious rascals would 
lose something worth howling about. 
How'd you know it was a pet?” 

This question rattled the guide. He 
was a poor actor, and I still had the 
rifle. After an awkward pause, | took 
the back-track. 

“Take fifteen,” pleaded the late wild 
man. 

“Not a cent! Take a walk and ‘dat 
poo’ leetle baire,’”: and the incident 
closed. 

Later the guide tried to explain, but 
I would have none of it. We packed in 
that afternoon and I carried the rifle to 
the hotel. 

“How many times have you fellows 
played that game?” I asked the guide. 

“That was the third time,” he sheep- 
ishly responded, “the others missed.” 

The scheme was a very pretty one. 
The second conspirator had a hut hid- 
den in the woods where he kept the 
bear. His “business” was to happen in- 
to camp with a yarn of a bear which he 
had trailed all day and lost near by. A 
tenderfoot probably would offer five 
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dollars for a chance at the bear. This 


offer would be accepted and early next 
morning one thug would go to hunt up 
“sign,” in other words to work the bear, 
while his fellow-ruffian steered the 
tenderfoot here and there through the 
woods till he was all mixed up. ° Event- 
ually he was led to a chosen spot beside 
a little bay. 

Meanwhile, the bear, on a light chain, 
had been taken to the foot of the stub. 
At the proper moment the beast was 
forced to climb and pose as a target for 
one shot at a distance of about seventy- 
five yards. Thus the tenderfoot was 
enabled to enjoy what, to him, was all 
the excitement of a genuine hunt. The 
owner of the bear squatted at the foot 
of the stub and immediately after the 
shot, he pulled the bear down and 
smuggled it away. The rocks left no 
trail, and the guide, of course, followed 
an imaginary trail in the direction of 
an almost impassable swamp. He also 
carried in a pocket a dried bear’s paw 
with which he made exceeding fresh 
sign wherever he found a bit of soft 
soil. To the novice, who, of course, 
could not see the faintest trail between 
the paw-marks, the apparent skill of the 
guide was something akin to the mi- 
raculous. 

The whole business smacked of 
“leatherstocking” and was very thrill- 
ing. The only risk the pair of fakirs 
took was the chance of an intended vic- 
tim being able to shoot. 

In this case they had not the faint- 
est suspicion that I could shoot, and 
needless to say, they never dreamed 
they were entertaining a fellow who had 
played “Injun” the greater part of his 
life. 

Yet another “baire” hunt may stand a 
brief notice. The drama was played 
amid the island marvels of Muskoka. 
There were a few sure-enough bears in 
the vicinity, which aided the scheme 
famously. 

Four of us were in our regular fall 
camp when a party of strangers pitched 
canvas upon an adjacent island. The 
newcomers were noisy, good-hearted 
chaps, out for a jolly time, and a very 
brief intercourse convinced us that they 
knew nothing of big game. Two of 
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them were fine shots at stationary tar- 
gets, and all of them were continually 
popping away in the manner abhorred 
by true woodsmen. To a genuine shoot- 
ing party, such neighbors were a nui- 
sance, so we determined to put up a job 
on them, 

In their outfit was a particularly fine 
canoe, and the owner of it was a New 
Yorker—a quiet, observant sort of 
chap, to whom the rattle of a “ticker” 
was not altogether unfamiliar. In our 
planning we did not entirely overlook 
him, but we took a big chance. 

Everybody talked bear—green hands 
usually do!—so we decided to provide 
a bear. A bit of charred, heavy log 
made a good body, and a burnt root, 
after a few touches, made a fine head, 
and when completed, this.dummy would 
just float with the head above the sur- 
face. Near their camp was a broad 
channel, across which the bear might 
swim. To knot two fish lines together, 
to fasten this hundred-odd yards of tow- 
line to the “bear” and to place him one 
side the channel occupied but a brief 
portion of a fine night. After seeing to 
these details we paid a friendly call 
upon our neighbors. 

The talk drifted to bear and the New 
Yorker declared that he’d give almost 
anything for a chance at one. When 
we left he followed me and quietly ask- 
ed: “Is there anything in this chatter 
about bears—is there the remotest 
chance of one showing up?” 

I assured him there was. 

“Well,” said he, “I'll believe it when 
I see one, and if I do, I'll make it hot 
for the bear!” 

At dawn I was up and soon was well 
hidden across the channel and holding 
the string of the bear. Presently there 
was a stir about both camps and the 
fellows showed for the morning wash. 
Three axe strokes sounded from our 
camp and I pulled on the fishline. A 


moment later the bear was slowly 
swimming across the channel. 

Somebody in our camp yelled like a 
Comanche and in an instant the bear 
was noticed. I pulled steadily and the 
bear swam magnificently. Then came a 
surprise. The New Yorker dived into 
a tent and shot forth rifle in hand. In 
a moment I heard a crack, and a black 
chip flew out of my bear while a ball 
went humming far away. Crack !— 
Crack! More chips flew and I hauled 
with a will. Clearly this quiet man was 
an extraordinarily good shot. 

The bear was now swimming as sure- 
ly no bear had ever swum and the rifle 
cracked again. Then the shooter 
sprang to the canoe. He literally flung 
it into the water and in a moment it was 
galloping across the open. Clearly the 
Wall Street infant knew several things. 

I hauled away at the bear until it 
struck the rocks on my side, then I lay 
low and waited. Presently the canoe 
was beached and its owner leaped out 
rife in hand. His eyes were blazing 
and his face was white with excitement 
—the fierce excitement of the chase. In 
a few seconds he saw me and the change 
that came over him made me feel sorry 
all through. But he was a New Yorker, 
and his native wit was wondrous quick. 

“It’s on me—lay low, give me a 
show .” he hissed. Then he clapped the 
rifle to his shoulder, fired, and ran on 
over the rocks. A second and a third 
time the rifle sounded, then he came 
slowly back, pushed off his canoe and 
drove her like a scared duck to camp. 

For a time I lay hidden, then crawled 
a safe distance, where, from a secure 
ambush, I could see him hustling his 
friends into boats for an organized pur- 
suit of the biggest and blackest bear 
ever seen in those parts. 

A month later I received a marked 
paper—and it-was quite a good bear- 
story, too! 
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THE SPORTSWOMAN AND HER CLOTHES 


BY «« GYPSY ”’ 


HAVE selected the 
subject of clothes 
for the first in this 
series of articles 
for sportswomen 
because of its nat- 
urally important 
position in the fem- 
inine mind and be- 
cause it offers op- 
portunity for a few 
introductory — sen- 
tences on the gen- 
eral theme of wo- 
men and outdoor 
sports. 

First let me con-+ 
vey the best of hol- 
iday greetings to the Sisterhood of Nature 
Lovers: to that ever-widening circle of wo- 
men who hold in tender remembrance, or de- 
lightful anticipation, the joy of an excur- 
sion into the depths of the wild-wood. It is 
a pleasant sign of the times when FIe_p AND 
STREAM opens its pages to the presentation 
of special articles addressed to sportswomen. 

I have long thought that there was a mis- 
sion to women which none of the outdoor 
publications seemed to fulfill: that of meet- 
ing the longing, to which so many women 
confess, for definite, practical knowledge on 
outdoor themes. 

In all the recent astonishing growth of the 
outdoor spirit in the United States women 
have been keenly sympathetic, yet as a mat- 
ter of fact their interest has never been re- 
warded and rarely indeed has any encour- 
agement been offered to their ambitions con- 
cerning woods lore and sportsmanship. Un- 
less they had a father, a brother or a sports- 
man friend to instruct or help them they 
might flounder around forever in ignorance 
which was far from bliss, not knowing wheth- 
er a “blazed trail” meant a series of big 
henfires; what the oft-repeated mystic sym- 
bols “30-30” signified; wherein the balsain 
differed from the pine, and a thousand other 
things which any tyro sportsman knows, but 
which, apparently, no woman need ever ex- 
pect to find out. These interesting secrets, 
with others, FreLp AND STREAM purposes to 
reveal to the sisterhood and the honor of pre- 
senting them has been assigned to me. 

_ A few years ago women were not wanted 
in the woods, and no bones were made of 
that fact. With that superior logic character- 
istic of men folks it was boldly asserted 
that there was “no place for women in 
woods’ life,” and the debate was thereupon 
closed. When pressed, men generally re- 
treated behind the claim that “the life was 
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too rough,” forgetting that their own moth 
ers, perhaps, gladly shared the privations 
and trials of frontier life even with babes 
nestling at their breasts, and were stronger, 
nobler women for it. Then it was said that 
women “couldn't keep up,” as if speed, for- 
sooth, were the prime essential to enjoyment 
of an outing. Now things are changed, or 
rapidly changing. Women have proved them- 
selves splendid companions for long, ardu- 
ous camping, canoeing and even hunting 
trips. 

As for “keeping up,” all the world now 
knows the foily of turning a vacation trip 
into a free-for-all race. The leisurely enjoy- 
ment of ten miles of river or lake is worth 
a hundred miles of record paddling. Ruskin 
says that the joy of travel is in inverse ratio 
to its speed, and the world is slowly learning 
that law. I remember meeting, on the West 
Branch of the Penobscot River last summer, 
a canoe traveler who had been four weeks 
making a hundred mile cruise which men 
used to make in a week. Any man, even an 
invalid, could have followed his delightful 
schedule. 

And I am not sure men are so much our su 
periors in this matter. The Englishwoman 
is a better walker than the Englishman. 
With a little experience and training—and 
most important, appropriate dress—scores 
of women could not only keep up with the 
men folks, but beat them. They could not, 
of course, shoulder the heavy packs that the 
guides carry, but they could tote their share. 
I believe that in the matter of endurance 
most women have been maligned, as many 
guides and experienced woodsmen frankly 
admit. 

But the majority of outings in which my 
sisters will feel an interest are by no means 
tests of strength or endurance. Fly-casting, 
for instance, is without doubt the daintiest 
and most delicate pastime in which women 
may engage. My brook trout outfit of rod. 
reel and line, has a total weight of less than 
ten ounces. Canoeing is another ideal sport 
for women, being easy to learn, graceful, so- 
ciable, and adapted to a variety of ends. Rifle 
shooting may be learned almost in one’s 
back yard, and once learned holds the ex- 
pert in a very vise of delight. And the 
healthy woman who has once tasted the 
simple joys of camping out, with reasonably 
comfortable equipment, is forever after an en- 
thusiast on the subject. Dishes that almost 
wash themselves at the sandy shore of some 
swift stream; coffee that everybody praises; 
beds that are always “made up,” and gowns 
that are perennially in style! What woman 
does not covet such a heaven! 
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I believe every woman in our land would 
be the better for a part in these sports, and 
they are possible to almost every woman. | 
know of a carpenter who camps with his fam- 
ily every year on the rugged slope of the 
beautiful Palisades of the Hudson within 
sight of New York’s office buldings. I know 
of a group of business girls in Boston who 
hire a small cottage on a picturesque island 
in Casco Bay, Portland, and there camp out 
at less expense than they would be under 
at any summer resort yet discovered. Nei- 
ther of these outings implies extensive travel 
or large expense. Canada, Nova Scotia, 
Maine and the Adirondacks are ideal places 
for camping and outing trips; but I am es- 
pecially interested to stimulate the outdoor 
spirit among that larger class to whom such 
things are not possible. I do not sympathize 
with the theory that the further one goes 
the greater the pleasure. Beauty spots are 
all about us if only we have eyes to find and 
see them. As Mrs. Browning sings: 
“Earth’s crammed with heaven 
And every common bush afire with God.” 


The problem where to go is a big one. My 


“IN THE CATHEDRAL OF NATURE” 
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first choice has always inclined to a river, 
narrow enough to enjoy both shores and not 
too swift for comfortable progress up or 
down. The rocky point of an island in some 
fine lake would be my second selection. As 
to companions, the fewer the better. Crowds 
are nowhere more difficult to handle than in 
a camp, and Nature coimmunes with indi- 
viduals, not with groups. Thoreau had no 
companions at Walden Pond. Complaining 
people, bad tempered people, and “bossy” 
people,—all these folks; need the refining, 
soothing influence of a camp outing; let 
them join some other| party rather than 
yours! A bright boy, quick of eye and hand 
and foot, is a splendid addition and is too 
rarely found in the avefage camping party. 
He will do almost as mjch work as a man, 
go more errands and he will learn Na- 
ture’s secrets quicker than any adult in the 
party. ' 

Another item of real’ importance is this: 
read up all about a region before you go 
there. It will wonderfully stimulate your in- 
terest and deepen your pleasure. Frequently 
the natives are totally ignorant of the wonders 
among which they have lived all their lives. 

Now a word about clothes. 
This is no fashion review 
article upon gowns for golf 
or automobiling: it consists 


rather of practical sugges- 
tions based upon one wWwo- 
man’s actual experience in 


the various sports mentioned. 
1 think it generally true that 
women make too little pre- 
paration in the matter of 
camping clothes and_= are 
therefore hampered in their 
enjoyment of the outing. lt 
is also true that most women 
are unwilling to accept ad 


vice on the subject. Exper- 
lence is no doubt the _ best 
teacher. Between the wo- 


man who takes a trunk load 
of elaborate khaki and cordu 
roy costumes made by some 


leading metropolitan _ tailor, 
and the woman who thinks 
that any old wornout street 


dress will do, just as it is, 
for camping or canoe use, 
there would naturally be a 
wide difference of opinion. 
The one will be laughed at 
and the other will probably 
do some sighing and—sew- 
ing. 

The woman who _ goes 
camping to show her clothes 
merely lacks perception; she 
mistakes a trail in the woods 
for Tremont Street or Fifth 
Avenue. It is a matter of 
regret that in almost all of 
our leading eastern resorts 
where folks go primarily for 
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fishing and hunting and the 
outdoor life, the sway of style 
is rapidly becoming evident. 
Saratoga trunks full of fancy 
gowns are shipped by the ig- 
norant to places in Maine 
only accessible by canoe and 
long carries. 

On the other hand long 
draggy skirts are an abom- 
ination in the Cathedral of 
Nature, and no woman can 
possibly enjoy an outing in 
clothes which constantly im-_ . 
pede her movements. 

Women are proverbially 
careless in the choice of un- 
derwear and there is no fac- 
tor of such importance to daily 
happiness. They often talk 
of “getting hardened” when 
they are really hardening 
themselves into another 
world. Camping out of 
doors in most of our States 
implies considerable change- 
able, if not cold weather, and 
to be properly clad a woman 
requires as warm clothing as 
a man. A glimpse at the 
rough, substantial wardrobe 
of a Maine guide would be a 
helpful revelation to women 
who anticipate outing trips. 
For comfort, freedom and 
lightness nothing equals the 
union suit:a light weight and 
a heavy weight allow for ex- 
tremes of temperature. 
Bloomers are almost indis- 
pensable since they take the 
place of bulky underskirts, in- 
sure freedom of movement, 
and if made of different ma- 
terials will be found warm or cool as desired. 
Pongee silk is excellent for warm weather, 
though of course silk of other kinds is good. 
Brilliantine of heavy weight may also be 
used, and is suitable for colder weather. 
Both of these materials have the advantage 
over flannel in that being smooth they permit 
the skirt to move freely. They can.be had 
in both light and dark colors to match the 
skirt. 

The heavy woollen stocking so much used 
by men in the woods has advantages, but few 
women can use them with comfort except 
by wearing lisle next to the skin. As for 
myself I prefer the common fleece-lined va- 
riety. Where moccasins are used the heavy 
stocking is advisable or a pair of the arctic 
secks now being sold for the purpose of giv- 
ing a cushion under the foot and protecting 
it from rough surfaces. 

For footwear the moccasin is the result of 
centuries of evolution and has much to com- 
mend it. Light, flexible, silent and almost 
waterproof, it is well suited to canoeing, 





“DRAGGY SKIRTS ARE AN ABOMINATION ” 


hunting and general uses in camp. Having 
no heel, however, some women never become 
accustomed to it and many whose feet are 
tender cannot wear it at all. A substantial 
waterproof leather shoe with bellows tongue 
and fitted either with rubber sole or very 
small hob-nails, is perhaps the best single 
all around shoe for outing purposes; but 
the rubber sole will not stand much rough 
climbing. For wading trout brooks the rub 
ber boot reaching above the knee is correct. 
Leggings are necessary when a short skirt 
is worn; they protect one from insect bites, 
brambles and the like, and can be made of 
canvas or of cloth to match the skirt. The 
canvas is waterproof and cool, but is noisy 
in the woods. ‘ 

A vest of canvas, pantasote or chamois is 
often useful and ought to be fitted with the 
masculine supply of pockets. As for hats an 
ordinary broad brimmed felt or canvas is 
good, or a Tam O’Shanter with its dash of 
color and piquancy. 

A dark flannel waist is comfortable and 
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practical; corduroy is warmer and more dur- 
able. It is important that the waist be roomy, 
especially in the shoulders and sleeves, so that 
the paddle, rod or gun may be handled with 
ease. The new golf sweaters are a splendid 
addition to the sportswoman’s wardrobe. 
Dark colors are always desirable when camp- 
ing and are absolutely essential for the new 
sport of photographing wild animals. It re- 
quires much greater skill and patience to ob- 
tain pictures of deer or moose than it does 
to shoot them; and it is far more fascinating. 
To silently paddle along a quiet river or lake, 
stealing into the presence of some magnifi- 
cent creature of the forest, shooting him 
with a smokeless and noiseless weapon and 
bringing him home a live and happy captive— 
this is a thrilling and satisfying achievement 
untinged with regret. And it is only possible 
to the sportswoman who in her own gar 
matches the color of Nature. Of course 
these remarks hardly apply to the height of 
the shooting season when the woods may be 
full of hunters. At such times conspicuous 
colors in clothes are desirable. 

In coats and jackets a wide variety is per- 
missible from the snug and warm little cloth 
jacket to the loose canvas hunting coat with 
its capacious pockets. A small canvas ammu- 
nition bag is necessary with the former; and 
I frequently use such a bag on fishing trips in 
place of the willow creel, since it is lighter, 
more compact and has two compartments. 
Corduroy is the old standby for hunting suits, 
but many sportsmen do not like it because it 
dries so slowly. Any woollen goods of heavy 
weight and dark color will make a useful 
suit. Often an old discarded suit can be made 
into a very satisfactory camping rig. 

The outing skirt is the great problem. 
The material can be like the coat, of wool, 
corduroy or khaki and my preference is in 


the order named. Plaited skirts are some- 
times seen on the piazzas of the larger hotels 
in the sportsmen’s country, and they do very 
well there; they are poorly adapted to ac- 
tual use in the woods. The plainer the skirt 
the better. Pockets are useful always. 

I am aware that the matter of the length 
of the skirt is a dangerous subject on which 
to offer advice. The rainy-day skirt finally 
fought its way into general favor because it 
was sensible and necessary. But the rainy- 
day skirt was not designed for five-mile 
tramps through dense woods, among ragged 
boulders, over gigantic fallen trees, in thick 
underbrush, where hands are frequently re- 
quired for more important work than hold- 
ing up one’s skirt. 

If the skirt is long, I mean a walking or 
rainy-day length, it must be deeply faced with 
leather or some smooth material proof 
against brambles or sharp rocks. This means 
considerable unnecessary weight, and in 
mountain climbing even this skirt will need 
to be caught up with fasteners of some kind; 
it will then be in the way, bulky and ungainly. 
Experience has taught me the necessity and 
comfort of a skirt reaching a little below 
the knee. I prefer to brave the critical glances 
and smothered comment of the few, if I may 
gain larger freedom for the true communion 
with Nature, for after all, it is she who can 


“so inform 
The mind that is within us, so impress 
With quietness and beauty, and so feed 


With lofty thoughts, that neither evil 
tongues, 

Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish 
men, 


Nor greeting where no kindness is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of daily life, 
Shall e’er prevail against us.” 























THE SIERRA MADRE OF 


MEXICO 


BY C. H. T. TOWNSEND 


WITH PHOTOS AND 


HIS article 
is written 
with the 
view of her- 
alding to the east- 
ern public the fact 
that in northwest 
Mexico there lies a 
vast stretch of 
mountain country 
filled with big 
game, pine timber, 
green grass and 
running streams of 
clear, cold water, to- 
ward which the multitude of tourist sports- 
men now overrunning Colorado and the 
Northwest has already turned its gaze. 

Here is an outlet for the overcrowded 
hunting country of the Rockies. It is well 
known that Colorado and the northwestern 
United States can no longer accommodate the 
legions of big game hunters of this country. 
There are only two other regions available 
to choose from. These are Alaska and Mex- 
ico. Contrast the two. Alaska, remote, 
practically inaccessible on account of time 
required to, reach there, with its extremely 
short hunting season, low temperatures, mul- 
titudes of. mosquitoes. .Mexico, readily ac- 
cessible, with an all-year-round hunting sea- 
son, temperate climate, comparative immuni- 
ty from mosquitoes and other biting insects 
in its mountains. 

It is an immense region of big game, such 
as silvertip bear, cinnamon and black bear, 
mountain lion, jaguar, mountain sheep, an- 
telope, blacktail and whitetail deer, timber 
wolf, wild hog, wild turkey, and much small- 
er game. Its scenery is unsurpassed for gran- 
deur and intrinsic beauty. The headwaters 
of its streams on the Pacific side of the divide 
contain trout. Scientifically it is the most in- 
teresting region of the continent, for here 
tropical types of plants and animals enter 
the pine forests of this mountainous wilder- 
ness at an elevation of from seven to eight 
thousand feet above the sea. Such are par- 
rots, trogons, tiger-cats, huge-winged but- 
terflies, tiger-flowers, and the madrona tree. 

While tropical types here invade the boreal 
itis to be understood that none of the dis- 
comforting elements of the tropics obtain. 
No fleas, ticks or other such noxious insects 
occur, and there are practically no mosqui- 
tees. The climate is cool and bracing dur- 
ing the entire year, the air is laden with the 
scent of pines, and the water is of the pur- 
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est quality, everywhere abundant and always 
cold. The parrots and trogons found here 
are modified forms-peculiar to this boreal re- 
gion. Here, too, is the home of the giant 
ivorybill, Campephilus imperialis, the largest 
woodpecker in the world. Wild turkeys 
abound and ducks are found in legions dur- 
ing the colder season. 

Altogether there is no other such country 
on earth, and the fact that this very extensive 
but little known region abounds with big 
game of the worthiest kind, is bound to bring 
it into sudden prominence from a hunter's 
point of view. It has no moose, no caribou; 
but here the grizzly bear and the jaguar 
meet and exchange compliments, the latter 
eyeing the former from the depths of the 
western canyons, but rarely invading the 
country above. The jabalin or peccary is 
also to be found in this lower country, and 
both jabalin and jaguar occasionally stray 
across the pine-clad heights on to the east- 
ern plains. 

Many parties of hunters have already vis- 
ited portions of this country and gone back 
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to their eastern homes with splendid trophies 
of the chase. Other parties are at present 
in camp, and the coming year will witness 
the influx of hundreds of eastern sportsmen, 
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-A VISTA OF MOUNTAINS. 2-——-ENTERING THE 
MOUNTAINS. 3--IN THE BOTTOM OF THE 
CANYON. 4—BRINGING IN A DEER. 











for whose accommodation arrangements are 
already under way. 

This paradise for hunters consists of a vast 
strip of country in northern Mexico, lying 
half in Chihuahua and half in Sonora, in- 
cluding the northern part of the Sierra Madre 
and the country flanking the latter on either 
side. Fifteen years ago this was a wilder- 
ness, overrun with savages and desperate 
renegades, practically unknown, and feared 
by the native population living on the adja- 
cent plains. Renegade Apaches and Mexican 


and American freebooters and fugitives from 
justice here made their stronghold. It is 
only within the past few years that the last 
of these has been weeded out of this region. 
It is now as safe to travel through and camp 








A CASE OF TWIN SYMMETRY 


and hunt in as any mountain country in the 
United States. 

The accompanying map, which is repro- 
duced from the El Paso Herald, gives a gen- 
eral idea of the lay of this country. From 
the vicinity of Guerrero and Tusonachic 
north to the United States boundary stretch 
three hundred miles of mountain wilderness. 

The Continental Divide is indicated on the 
map. The ridges are farther apart on the 
east than on the west, and the slopes are more 
gradual. The general topography is a sys- 
tem of parallel broken ridges coursing a 
little west of north and east of south, between 
which flow the tributary streams of the main 
rivers. Most of the larger rivers run at right 
angles to the main ridges, with a high divide 
between each pair of rivers. Some of the 
river canyons are three thousand or more 
feet deep, especially those in the southwest 
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. portion of the region, as the canyon of the 

Rio Aros. The main ridge does not include 

‘ all of the highest peaks by any means. No oe — : al 
S attempt has been made to show on the map ‘ ‘ 
st the position of the various ranges. The 

*: country east of the divide is generally open 

: and traversed without great difficulty, and 

: that west of the divide is even more so for 

: considerable distances varying from fifteen 

d to twenty-five miles, until the lower western 

: canyon country of Sonora is encountered. 

: Here the face of the earth becomes very rough 

- and is cut in many directions by deep canyons. 


This is the wildest and least known part of 
the country. While it is difficult to traverse 
it is extremely interesting from the fact that 
here is the home of the jaguar and the jabalin. 








SHEER WALLS OF ROCK sae 


In eighteen hundred and seventy-six a par- ‘, 
ty of five Mormons rode from Utah to El 5 
Paso, thence to Chihuahua, skirted the Sier- b 
ra Madre from Guerrero to Temosachic, and 
returned to E] Paso by way of El Valle and 
Casas Grandes. At this time, twenty-six 
years ago, most of the country traversed by 
this party was overrun with Apaches and des- 
peradoes. In eighteen hundred and eighty- 
six another party of Mormons made a brief 
exploration of the Sierra Madre, and from 
eighteen hundred and eighty-seven on the ef- 
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forts of these Mormon pioneers have borne 
fruit. There are now five colonies of Mor- 
mons located in the heart of the mountain 
country, containing a total population of some 
two or three thousand. They have built 
roads, utilized the forests in places for tim- 


I—A VIEW FROM THE TRAIL. 2—IN THE PINE 
TIMBER. 3—-A MEADOW CORNER. 4-—LOOKING 
THROUGH THE TREE TOPS. 
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ber, and established small farms in some of 
the valleys. These colonies are Pacheco, 
Garcia, Chuichupa, Corallis and Oaxaca. 

An unbroken pine forest from ten to fifty 
miles wide, the only one in northern Mexico 
and one of the largest in the republic, stretch- 
es from the United States boundary for hun- 
dreds of miles southward. It is at its best 
frcm the Rio Piedras Verdes to the headwa- 
ters of the Rio Aros. Skirting its edges at 
the lower levels and more or less invading 
it are several species of oaks and a number of 
trees not known in the mountains of the 
southwestern United States. One of the lat- 
ter is the madrona, wih its brilliant red 
bark, a tree belonging to a tropical type. 
Here too the species of pine are increased in 
number over those found in the United 
States, reaching ten or a dozen species, ape 
of which possesses greatly lengthened cones 
and needles. Here the aspen weakens, firs 
disappear and spruces are less common. 

In August and September the mountain 
meadows and valleys of the high Sierra Ma- 
dre are dazzling sheets of coler, no doubt 
leading all mountain regions of the South- 
west in this regard, and possessing the most 
varied flora. A multitude of plants consti- 
tutes this abundant herbaceous summer flora 
at levels of seven thousand to seven thousand 
five hundred feet, many species of which are 
peculiar to the region. Of these are cosmos 
sp.. wild indigo, tiger flowers, begonias, many 
peculiar and beautiful liliaceous plants, and 
various conspicuous composites occurring in 
extcnsive areas often of many acres. Of these, 
the indigo, tiger flower, begonia and _ lilia 
ceous plants belong to tropical types. 

Perhaps the large mountain meadows 
known as Meadow Valley, Mound Valley, 
and the vale in which lies the settlement of 
Chuichupa, all of which lie in the heart of 
the hunting country, can boast of as abundant 
a summer flora of flowering plants in spe- 
cies and especially in individuals, as any part 
of the Sierra Madre chain... These meadows 
contain in August the usual flora of the 
southwestern mountains and many other 
plants, such forms as ranunculus, aster, com- 
melina, larkspurs, polygonum, and certain 
liliaceous plants, legumes and composites be- 
ing enormously numerous in individuals and 
furnishing the greater part of the brilliant 
sheets of color here spread out before the 
eye. and which once seen are never forgotten. 

The large game fauna of the region has al- 
ready been mentioned. Gray squirrels, rab- 
bits, foxes, coyotes, skunks and many smaller 
mammals are found in the mountains. Pi- 
geons and quail, ducks and geese, snipe and 
other birds are present. The whitetail deer 
is found in the high mountains,and the black- 
tail deer, antelope and mountain sheep in the 
lower unwooded foothills and plains. The 
reported fact is also worthy of note that at 
least some of the bear do not go into winter 
retreat, but on the approach of cold weather 
descend into the lower warmer canyon coun 
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try to the west in the edge of the Sonora. 

It is very interesting to note the fact that 
certain tropical types of animals are found 
here. The jaguar, jabalin or wild hog, par- 
rots, trogons, imperial ivorybill woodpecker, 
wild turkey and turkey buzzard are all mod- 
ified forms of tropic al types peculiar to this 
boreal region. ‘The same is true of the rep- 
tiles, insects and other lower forms. Certain 
tropical types of butterflies occur here, as 
for example . huge- winged greenish-white 
butterfly with leaf-veined wings. 

Practically A only insect pests of the high 
Sierra Madre are horseflies and bluebottle 
flies. But these appear only during a limited 
season, and are absent through the _ fall 
months from September on. Horseflies of 
several species are intensely numerous and 
aggravating about the close of the dry sea- 
son and the beginning of the rains, which 
latter come in June. In this respect the Sier- 
ra Madre approximates the northern plains 
cr steppes of Russia and Siberia. The same 
condition obtains in about equal intensity in 
the vicinity of occasional stagnant swales and 
water holes to be found on the higher plains 
of the Southwest. 

The only other notable insect pest of the 
higher mountain region is the bluebottle fly, 
which swarms in almost incredible numbers 
from June to August on meat or other odor- 
giving substances that are left exposed. It 
constitutes about the only absolute nuisance 
to the camper-out in these regions, but dis- 
appears with the close of the rains. 

Mosquitoes appear in small numbers in 
some of the lower meadows and canyons 
about the close of the rainy season. But 
their forces are few and their season very 
limited, as the cold nights that quickly fol- 
low the clearing of the weather put an end to 
them. 

The winters are cold with one or two fair- 
ly heavy snowfalls as a rule in the higher 
mountains. High winds prevail in the spring 
during the height of the dry season. These 
winds blow constantly by day and permeate 
everything. with the finely pulverized dust of 
the mountains. They subside when the rainy 
season sets in, which usually takes place 
about the last of June. The rains come al- 
most daily until the first part of September, 
by which time the meadows, hilltops, and 
even slopes are so saturated with water that 
one is liable to bog down if he gets off the 
trail. Water is scarce in the dry season ex- 
cept low-down in the canyons, or at half 
dried holes in the meadows. But during and 
after the rains water of the finest and pur- 
est quality is to be found everywhere. The 
air is fresh, the vegetation green. The aro- 
ma from the pines and the color in the mea- 
dows entrance the visitor from the city. 
This is the season of the year for hunting and 
camping. 

I will from time to time record the progress 
of all matters of interest connected with this 
region in the pages of Fretp AND STREAM. 
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A LOG CABIN FOR YOU 


PART VII. 


BY OLIVER KEMP 


ERE is two days’ work for you when 

you have struck the county for game 

and intend to return as often as cir- 
cumstances will permit and want a good 
camp to stop in. 

Blanchard and I put this one up in an out 
of the way place which is visited by few peo- 
ple, in fact I do not know of any one else 
who is aware of its existence. It nestles*be- 
neath the tall pines on the mountain side 
overlooking the prettiest little jewel of a 
lake in the wildlands of Maine. There is a 
spring beside it whose waters are too cold 
to hold one’s hand in even in the hottest 
weather, and from the doorway we can see 
deer feeding on the lake shore and watch the 
ever widening circles that follow the jump of 
a hungry trout or salmon. 

The cabin is one of the coziest I have ever 
seen and because of its extremely small size 
there is littlhe work connected with keeping 
it clean and sweet. 

The two bunks occupy one end of the cab- 
in and are built one above the other. Two 
stout saplings, say two and one half inches 
in diameter, are firmly fixed into the oppo- 
site walls of the cabin and then burlap is 
stretched around them and sewed tightly 
along one edge. The ends are then tacked to 
the logs. Spread some old quilts or blankets 
over this and then get in and try it. I 
think you will agree with me that it is the 
easiest bed on which you have ever slept. 

Now take some stout tar or builders paper 
and cover the three exposed walls of the 
cabin inside the bunks. ‘This will discourage” 
many insects and spiders and will keep off 
the drafts when the north wind swoops 
down on the forest and camp, whirling the 
snow flakes and changing the troubled waters 
into a silent stretch of ice. 

There is one window opposite the door 
which swings outwards on hinges. Under- 


neath this is a swinging table twenty-four . 


by forty-one inches. Next to this a box seat 
is built and lined with tin, and in it are kept 
the provisions. 

This box lined with tin sounds like a great 
luxury but we learned the trick after a very 
trying experience. 

The team had taken us as far as it could, 
then turned back and we were several miles 
on the trail in a driving rain when we reached 
our first stopping place. Here we were dumb- 
founded to discover that our stock of pro- 
visions consisted of one pound of crackers 
and three pounds of sugar. How it occurred 
we could not explain for certainly everything 
was in the bag the night before. 


There was a day and two nights before 
us to our camp, where we knew there were 
some provisions, and we were about the same 
distance from home. We decided to push on 
and tried trout fried, baked and broiled, but it 
was pretty tough eating without salt. 

When the camp finally hove in sight there 
were two half famished beings that made a 
run for it. 

At this time we had no arrangement for 
keeping things, simply shelves on which were 
stored a package of coffee, with the strength 
all gone, wet salt, wet sugar, musty oatmeal, 
musty pancake flour, onions, half a peck of 
potatoes wrapped up in an amazing snarl of 
vines, and a can of baked beans. Say, I 
never tasted anything like that can of baked 
beans even in Boston. Ask Blanchard. And 
I won’t soon forget the fish chowder he made 
into which he dumped a profusion of salt 
and pepper. Said we were both too fresh 
and needed warming up. We ate it with 
the tears streaming down our cheeks, and 
alternated each spoonful of chowder with sun- 
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dry drinks of cold water, but we really were 
not inclined to kick very hard. 

After that the roll of tin came with us and 
now we find what provisions we leave are 
kept as sweet and dry as one could wish. Be- 
sides everything is kept in separate catis 
with tight fitting lids. A deer skin is stretched 
from two posts along the wall to make a 
comfortable backrest and another is laid over 
the seat. 




















On the end wall are hung the pots and pans 
and the stove, a very small affair, stands near 
the door. 

This brings me to a point that is usually of 
interest to the green hand in camp and out of 
it: the making of a wood fire. In a stove 
the operation is fairly simple—a number of 
chips, shavings or birch-bark shreds; over 
this some larger pieces of wood laid very 
loosely, then a couple of larger sticks and 
not another piece of wood will probably be 
necessary to cook a meal with. If, however, 
more wood is required add two or three 
pieces crossing each other. The underneath 
embers seem to burn better because of the 
wood above and of course the whole thing is 
kept in a blaze. If you are building a fire in 
an open hearth, proceed in exactly the same 
way, using three or four large sticks, and 
when the logs are not burning well add small 
stuff underneath. 

Now, when you are building a camp fire 
out of doors, remember how your open fire 
place is built and construct a substitute of 
logs. Then build your fire as above and en- 
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joy yourself in the warmth of the blaze as you 
watch it curling up the face of your impro- 
vised chimney back. If you want to cook in 
the open air don’t make the mistake of at- 
tempting it over a blaze. Let it die down 
and then cook on the glowing coals. 

On your fishing trips in the early spring 
months the black flies and mosquitoes are apt 
to cause you considerable annoyance. So it 
is a good thing to keep a large bottle of 
“dope” in the camp. A good mixture is two 
ounces oil of pennyroyal, two ouncesammonia 
and six ounces of sweet oil. The ammonia 
neutralizes the poison of chance “bites” and 
the sweet oil gives body to the whole mixture 
which seems to be altogether obnoxious to in- 
sects, but inoffensive to man. Besides it is 
very clean and can be removed at once with 
soap and water. 

There is a small glass window in the door 
of the cabin and the awning in front is cov- 
ered with birch bark. The two stools are 
simply sections of trees about six inches 
thick with three holes bored into the bottoms 
and pointed sticks driven in. 
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OUR AMERICAN GAME BIRDS 


THEIR LIFE HISTORY AND MODE OF HUNTING 


BY F. HENRY YORKE, M.D., A.O.U. 


IV.—BOB WHITE—PARTRIDGE 
(Erroneously called Quail.) 

Bob White, or Colinus Virginianus, is a 
bird of the prairie, plains, brush and timber 
tracts, ranging from the South Atlantic and 
Gulf States north to southern Minnesota and 
Dakota, eastward to the Atlantic Coast; 
thence to lower Ontario; westward to the 
Colorado and Kansas line, as a native bird. 
It has also been introduced at various points 
in Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, Idaho, Cal- 
ifornia, Oregon and Washington where it ap- 
pears to thrive and accommodate itself to 
its new surroundings. 

This familiar bird, erroneously termed 
quail, except in the South, is a_ true 
partridge. There is no native quail in Amer- 
ica. The home of the true quail is in Eu- 
rope, from which country they migrate at 
stated periods, in immense flocks, to Afri- 
ca and adjacent islands of the Mediterra- 
nean. 

They differ from the grouse family in their 
bare legs and naked nasal fosse, are much 
smaller in size and more abundant. The 
head does not show the naked spot around 
or above the eye, the sides of the toes do not 
exhibit the peculiar pectination, formed by 
a succession of small scales or points. 

The most southern birds are small and 
dark colored with longer bills; ranging 
through central Illinois westward and north- 
ward, they are lighter in color and larger; 
whereas an intermediate change appears from 
southern Illinois southward, where the aver- 
age kind is nearly intermediate between the 
two. 

The name of Bob-White arises from their 
call or note, resembling “Bob-bob White, 





more-more-wet, more wet.” It is most com- 
monly heard in the spring during incubation, 
but can frequently be heard during a change 
of weather, even as late as October. 

No ground bird shooting where the dog 
is universally used affords such a diversity 
of sport, according to the locality of the birds, 
for one travels from the open grounds to 
cover, cover to brush and entangled hedge 
rows, and maybe to timber, large or small, 
where that exists, as the flushed coveys with 
rapid wing seek a safe haven from their re- 
lentless foe. No shooting so varied, now in 
the open, then brush and briar, thickets and 
timbered ridges, may be found in a few 
hours’ shooting, frequently while in pursuit 
of the same covey. Here the dog man is in 
his element, finding all the material he wish- 
es for the breaking of his dogs. Here the 
tyro often gets his first inning and learns 
from practical experience more about open 
and snap shooting in a day than he ever knew 
or dreamed of. Every angle known to geom- 
etry is represented at unexpected moments, 
and many a fair shot missed through too 
much hurry or carelessness. 1 

The snap shot wins out in brush and tim- 
ber, for the birds dart hither and thither with 
lightning speed, leaving the man who pokes 
at his birds or has learned to lead them in 
the open or clearings, away behind. It is 
sport “par excellence”’—the acme of shooting. 

Let us take a day in November after the 
frost has nipped the tender leaves, which, 
deprived of sap, fall rustling to the ground, 
laying a trail of color the fall only can pro- 
duce. We need not start too early, ’tis 
well to let the early morning sun dry up a 
little of the dew, for the birds move away 
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from their roosting places in singles and 
pairs in systematic form, the covey keepitig 
well together, unless disturbed by some mia- 
rauding hawk or some other cause. rf 

The scent will naturally lay well and wide, 
as they gently run and walk from their roost- 
ing place and remain together until about ten 
or eleven A. M., when they seek a secluded 
spot to rest, digesting their food by the aid 
of the gravel or sand they have picked up 
during their travels. Here they stay until 
two to three p. M., when they again wander 
forth to the adjacent feeding grounds. 

The return to roost is at sundown, general- 
ly near to the spot they roosted the previous 
evening. Having found the spot which suits 
them, they scratch away a few leaves and one 
by one nestle down, forming a circle with all 
the heads outside, their bodies touching, 
with their tails in the center; hence the 
pile of droppings which marks a roosting is 
always in the middle. 

We find a stubble field, where an old stack 
bottom surrounded by high weeds, attracts 
our attention. We walk over, give the dog 
the wind. He circles once or twice, sniffs 
the ground and works through the high 
weeds at the lower end, then draws slowly 
off into the stubble. 

The wind is slight, yet a strong scent re- 
mains upon the moist vegetation owing to the 
covey feeding closely together. Straight 
across the stubble the dog draws, head up, 
plainly showing the flock is well winded 
ahead. He stops!.draws, stops and stiffens 
out rigidly. We advance, going right up to 
the dog who does not stir a muscle. Whirr- 
rr-rr-rr—a flock of twenty birds rise in a 
body. Three fall to the first shot, another, 
two more and a staggering one which falls 
eighty yards away and completes our first ex- 
ecution. The covey sails toward the end of a 
cornfield, flanked by a high hedge; some drop 
into the corn, the balance scatter as they 
dip into the hedge below. We retrieve our 
dead and wounded birds and follow up the 
covey. Upon reaching the corn the dog finds 
two or three birds, one of which we kill, the 
others escaping owing to the heavy stalks. 
The dog soon rounds a bird into the hedge, 
whereupon we separate, one going upon each 
side of the hedge, the dog working upon the 
leeward side. Bird by bird, we flush them, 
getting good shots and making misses ac- 
cording to the openness of the ground. Sat- 
isfied that all are found, we hark back to the 
stubble, follow up a low hedge skirted by a 
timothy meadow, upon one side of which we 
find the hedge cuttings had not been removed. 
At the lower end of this the dog again makes 
sign. 

Drawing slowly down the hedge he soon 
stands staunchly, forming a pretty picture in 
the light of the morning sun. Whirr! 
Whirr! two birds dart out from under his 
nose, presenting easy straight-away shots, 
quickly followed by three or four more. 

_ The dog drops to shot. Quickly reload- 
ing we walk slowly forward, where we are 


greeted by half a dozeti flushing all around, 
giving us straight away, angling atid cross 
shots. A few mote odd birds are found by 
beating the ground over, the balance of the 
covey seeking refuge in some tall grass which 
flanks a ditch by the side of a cornfield. 
This we carefully work being rewarded by 
several sitigle flushes. Another covey is 
found in the corn which adds only two more 
to our bag, for they flush wildly in the high 
cover, triost of them going as far as we could 
line them, in the ditection of sotne second 
growth timber. At the edge of the timber 
we find a sorghum patch, flanked upon both 
sides by brush and woods. It is a much fre- 
quented place for partridges as they are very 
fond of the seeds of this species of sugar 
cane. The dog soon points a single bird, 
then a brace rise, followed by another. After 
retrieving our birds we stumble upon a large 
covey which although scattered at first, 
swing in together and drop down a fence full 
of weeds and brambles, which separates the 
field from the timber. Now shooting begins 
in singles, pairs and bunches. Then another 
covey is found, giving us birds scattered in 
all directions along the edges and in the 
young timber. We put in about two hours 
finding birds in all conceivable places, brush 
piles, bunches of grass, in the dead leaves, 
fence corners, dead tree tops upon the 
ground, up to the top of the live trees above 
us, until we have killed enough to satisfy 
any true sportsman. 

The migration of Bob White is very pro- 
nounced, commencing about the twentieth of 
October and continuing through the month. 
It is restricted I believe mainly to the first 
clutch, owing to their being stronger birds, 
the second hatching remaining with us to a 
great extent, although they, too, show a no- 
mad _ spirit. 

They travel down the small running 
streams and water-courses, not on the wing 
but by running and walking, towards the 
larger ones, finally reaching the Mississippi 
River, down which they travel, flying only 
from island to island to the nearest bank, as 
well as wandering down the shores. Here 
they are or used to be caught by nets in great 
numbers set at the lower ends of the islands. 
During their migrations they utter a cry 
similar to “Pit-weet-wheet,” in a plaintive 
tone at intervals; but while collecting in the 
fields and hedgerows prior to migration, the 
note of “bob white,” or “more-wet” is fre- 
quently heard, mixed with the plaintive cry 
before mentioned. 

Streams and small creeks which were bar- 
ren of birds are often found well frequented 
from October twentieth to November first, 
after which none are observed. The northern 
birds alight in trees occasionally when 
flushed, the central frequently; whereas the 
southern variety commonly resort to this 
method. 

The food of the Bob White is varied. No 
bird is so valuable to the farmer, gardener or 
agriculturist owing to its insectivorous in- 
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clinations. All seeds, especially those of a 
noxious character, are eaten by them; wild 
fruits in the season are also a favorite food, 
together with grain seeds and grasses of all 
kinds. 

The principal varieties in the United States 
are: Colinus virginianus, Bob-white; Col- 
inus virginianus floridanus, Florida Bob- 
White; Colinus virginianus texanus, Texan 
Bob-White; Colinus ridgwayi, Masked 
Bob-White;Orcortyx pictus, Mountain Par- 
tridge; Orcortyx pictus plumiferus, Plumed 
Partridge ;Orcortyx pictus confinis, San Pe- 
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dro Partridge; Callipepla squamata, Scaled 
Partridge ;Callipepla squamata castanogastr's, 
Chestnut Bellied Scaled Partridge; Callipepla 
califorica, California Partridge; Callipepla cal- 
iforica vallicola, Valley Partridge; Callipepla 
gambelii, Gambel’s Partridge; Cyrtonyx mon- 
tesumoe, Massena Partridge. 

Although many are border birds of Mex- 
ico, they work up through Texas, New Mexi- 
ico and Arizona. 

Bob-White nests early in the spring, twen- 
ty to thirty eggs being frequently found in 
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one nest. The male assists in incubation, two 
clutches are the rule. The eggs are white, 
bluish at larger end. Should the nest be dis- 
turbed or hands laid upon the eggs, the nest 
is frequently deserted. The young run as 
soon as hatched, and both parents stay with 
them until able to care for themselves. The 
old birds make a second nest, staying with 
the last brood. 

They have a faculty peculiar to themselves 
of withholding their scent when hotly 
pressed, their wings and feathers being tight- 
ly pressed to their bodies, so that even the 
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keen nose of the dog is often at fault. If 
one will leave them for a short time until they 
think danger has departed, they will open 
up their feathers, shake themselves, and call 
up their comrades, each running towards 4 
common center; thus leaving a scent for the 
dog upon your return. 

The meat is white, rich and dainty, well 
known to epicures as well as to the general 
public. 

Length 10-10.25; wing 4.70-4.80; tail 2.80- 
2.90. 





OUR FRESH WATER GAME FISHES 


PART III—SALMON TROUT—THE 


CUT-THROAT SERIES 


BY WILLIAM C. HARRIS 


S stated in a previous paper the native 

American salmon trouts are twenty-four 

in number and those imported, which have 
become more or less acclimated, increase the 
aggregate to twenty-seven. It is the belief 
of some ichthyologists that the original stock 
of our native species came across Behring’s 
Strait from Asia and were dispersed primari- 
ly in the fresh waters of the Pacific Slope, 
gradually extending their range as far east 
as the Rocky Mountains and southerly into 
Arizona and the mountain ranges of northern 
Mexico. This, however, is only a theoreti- 
cal explanation of their wide diffusion on 
this continent and in no wise makes clear the 
perplexing subject of their anatomical differ- 
ences and varied differentiation of colors, 
which at first thought seems to be somewhat 
at variance with the theory that they all come 
from the same parent stock. 

Although the angler-layman finds each of 
these twenty-seven salmon trouts baptized 
with scientific generic, specific and sub-speci- 
fic names, he is apt to believe that they are 
all evolutions from an original type and that 
each of them has assumed modifications of 
form and color owing to environment and 
food conditions, the influences of which are 
far-reaching among all forms of animal and 
vegetable life, so far, at least, as affects var- 
iations in color, anatomical features and hab- 
its. 

Our fish savants cannot be too highly com- 
mended for their official declaration that they 
believe in and endeavor to simplify classi- 
fication, although hardly a month passes that 
they do not give us a new varietal form of 
fish with a jaw-breaking scientific name. 

The first of the three series, into which the 
salmon trouts have been divided, are cut- 
throat forms, so called from the crimson 
line or blotch found on the lower jaw. This 
common name, universally accepted by an- 
glers and ichthyologists,is a misnomer, in that 
the slash on the jaw is placed lengthwise and 
not across the throat of the fish. 

The salmon trouts are all black spotted and 
it is partially from the size and location of 
these spots that the different species are iden- 
tified. There are thirteen different forms of 
these trouts which are distributed from the 
Yellowstone River westward to all the wa- 
ters of the Pacific and intermediate States, 
and from Alaska south to Mexico. 

The most prominent, from an 
standpoint, of the cut-throat series, are the 
Yellowstone trout, the Truckee or Lake Ta- 
hoe trout, the Rio Grande and the Colorado 
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River trouts. All of these are much es- 
teemed by the fishermen resident on or near 
the waters named above as habitats for each 
species. Their general habits and fighting 
qualities are very similar in all sections. 
They live in streams and in lakes and give 
play on the rod with vigor and stubborn re- 
sistance to capture, none of them, however, I 
think, equal in strength and length of fight 
to our own red-spotted eastern trout. In 
my experience none of them leaped when 
hooked, on a slack line, except those I found 
on a visit to the Upper Spokane and Bitter 
Root Rivers. And just here comes in a per- 
sonal experience that may possibly strength- 
en the belief of the scientists and many oth- 
ers that the cut-throats, the rainbows, as well 
as the steelhead trouts are all of one parent 
stock. 

Fishing on the Spokane and Bitter Root 
Rivers some years ago, I was surprised to 
find that every cut-throat fastened on my 
rod leaped into the air of its own sweet will. 
With no trout of similar species living in 
other waters did this occur, and I was nat- 
urally led to investigate the anomaly of such 
an experience. 

I had for years been under the belief that 
the species of a game fish could be recog- 
nized by its manner of taking a line and 
methods of resistance to capture. We all 
know how a salmon, a trout, a tarpon or a 
bluefish fight on the rod; each ofthese 
and many other fish have their peculiar meth- 
ods, and it is a usual thing, among salt water 
fishermen particularly, to hear anglers desig- 
nate the species they have hooked before it 
comes in sight. Even the much-talked-about 
ladyfish of the waters of Florida,confusing as 
it has been to the anglers in the matter of 
proper classification, shows by its manner of 
fighting when hooked that it is near kin to 
the tarpon, for it has all the peculiar methods 
of resistance to the death of the silver king, 
leaping frantically into the air with more 
frequency than even that lordly fish. 

Now, the rainbow trout is a leaper. I have 
found him so to be in all waters I have fished 
in which he was either native or intro- 
duced. The cut-throat is not an acrobat in 
my judgment and according to my exper- 
ience, except when found in the waters of the 

sitter Root and Upper Spokane Rivers and 
possibly in others not visited by me. The 
rainbow has a characteristic color mark in a 
band, more or less broad and crimson in col- 
oration, along the lateral or median horizon- 
tal line. Again, the cut-throats of the two 











waters named above have a faint pinkish lat- 
eral band; they leap as do the rainbows; 
those living in other waters and on which 
this color band was absent did not leap. 
Ergo: the fish of the Upper Spokane and 
the Bitter Root Rivers were rainbows in em- 
bryo to be evolved into the pure strain as 
the cycles pass. With due deference and 
from a layman’s standpoint, it may be stated 
that our fish savants do not estimate proper- 
ly the value of the habits of fishes as a fac- 
tor in classification. 

The cut-throat trouts vary greatly in size; 
those of the smaller streams rarely averag- 
ing a pound in weight, while those found in 
larger waters sometimes reach a weight of 
fifteen pounds or more, those of the Klamath 
Lakes growing to at least seventeen pounds. 
Their game qualities vary in different wafers, 
as has been intimated above, the rule holding 
good in this respect, that where food is plen- 
ty and the fish are not compelled to forage 
energetically for a living, theyare apt to be in- 
ert, sluggish and logy when on the hook, 
and the converse is true in waters where 
food is scarce. 

The Yellowstone River cut-throat grows 
to a weight of seven pounds and is taken 
on a rod and line in great numbers above 
Livingston, Montana, and is found in nearly 
all the waters of the National Park. He is 
a sturdy fighter, but is not a leaper, at least 
never came out of the water during the many 
outings I havé had in this delightful and 
fruitful angling section, in none of which 
did I see a cut-throat with a crimson lateral 
band. The trout of this section feeds freely 
on almost anything edible that comes down 
the current, and when the feathers are deftly 
manipulated he rushes eagerly for the artifi- 
cial lure and does not seem to be particular 
as to its coloration or form. Hence the vis- 
iting angler need only stock his book with 
flies that attract the eastern brook trout. 

The Truckee, or Lake Tahoe trout, is the 
favorite fish, owing to its size and gameness, 
of the anglers of California and Nevada. Un- 
like all other cut-throats, the crimson slash 
on the throat is replaced by one of a yellow- 
ish hue. There are two forms of this trout; 
one known locally as the “pogy” when ma- 
ture, and “snipe” when young. It seldom, if 
ever, exceeds five or six pounds in weight, 
while the other form is reported as reach- 
ing thirty pounds. This large fish lives habit- 


ually in deep water, in which it spawns 
and is captured by deep trolling on tackle, 
the use of which would be deemed by many 
anglers as coarse and unsportsmanlike. 

The Rio Grande trout is much esteemed as 
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a rod fish by the anglers of Colorado 
who place its fighting qualities on a plane 
with the Colorado trout of their home 
waters. It is very abundant in the Upper 
Rio Grande and in nearly all the mountain 
streams; in the larger waters it grows to the 
length of thirty inches, but the average will 
hardly be over a pound. It fights well when 
hooked and takes the artificial fly freely. Its 
congener, the Colorado trout, is a_ large, 
handsome fish with many black spots which 
sometimes are quite large on its body, the 
head being entirely free from spots of any 
kind; and there is generally a red _ lateral 
band along the sides, which appears to be 
another coincidence of coloration whereby 
the cut-throat is merging into the rainbow, 
reinforced by the fact that the resident an- 
glers along the waters containing this fish 
claim that it is a leaper “all the time.” 

The other cut-throats are the Columbia 
River trout, Utah Lake trout, Waha Lake 
trout, the green-back trout, the yellow-fin 
trout and two species from Lake Sutherland 
in Washington. All of these species vary 
more or less in coloration and anatomical 
proportions, the details of which, however, 
are only interesting from a technical stand- 
point. 

The cut-throats spawn in the _ spring, 
sometimes as early as March, but us- 
ually in May and June, which, as we all 
know, is the converse of the habits of our 
eastern charr-trouts, but few species of 
which, in restricted localities, spawn ear- 
lier than October. Whenever the cut-throats 
are living in fresh waters adjacent to and 
flowing into the sea they visit the salt estu- 
aries and doubtless range seaward to some 
distance, where they lose their spots and be- 
come silvery in coloration, a change similar 
to that which occurs on our eastern trouts 
under the same conditions. 

It is of the cut-throat series that the 
pleasing story is told of the angler catching 
his trout and with a swing of the rod casting 
his quarry into the boiling water of a nearby 
geyser in the Yellowstone Park, where it 
was said to be cooked to the taste of a gour- 
met. This story is true only in part. One 
of the rivers draining the mammoth Hot 
Springs flows into another water containing 
cut-throat trout which are sometimes caught 
in cold water and scalded, not boiled, in the 
adjacent hot water. 

With these condensed and _ necessarily 
brief monographs of the cut-throat series of 
salmon trouts, the rainbow and the steel- 
head forms will come next under considera- 
tion. 
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It rests upon every man of us who loves his gun, his game and his world, to teach high 
principles of sport everywhere and always, by personal influence of precept and example. 


Tue fur bearing animals of the world are 
hurrying to extinction. The silver fox has 
lived and is not. The seal is 

The Next gasping his last. The beaver, 
To Die otter, and mink are vanishing 
like the mists of the morning, 

and now Fashion has set the seal of her ap- 
proval on squirrel skins: the death warrant 
of the little chatterer is signed, and “he who 
sits in the shadow of his tail” is marked for 
doom. Already the visible supply of gray and 
red pelts in the United States has been ex- 
hausted and Europe is being called upon to 
supply squirrel skins for the American mar- 


* ket. The demand has been created; and this 


means that every trap in the land is to be 
set and every gun loaded against these little 
innocents. And why? To gratify the self- 
adorning passion of the most gratuitously 
cruel being in the universe, woman. 

This seems a harsh thing to say, but con- 
sider the facts. Not a living thing possesses 
a beauty that can be turned to account for 
personal embellishment, whose death woman 
does not imperatively demand. There is no 
reason nor limit to this bloodthirstiness. The 
exquisite bird of paradise, the fairy humming 
bird, the sun birds and lories, the tro- 
gons, even the familiar friends of our 
own fields are ruthlessly slain; and wo- 
man knows this and glories in the poor 
dead bodies. Has the sex no power of 
reason left, no sympathy with dying spe- 
cies? A fashionable girl will faint, per- 
chance, if she should cut her finger: but she 
will wear upon her shoulders a seal skin 
that was torn from a mother seal whose pup 
was left to die a miserable death by starva- 
tion. Some rich faddist will shed tears of 
compassion over an abused horse, but the 
cape she wears is the pelt of an unborn lamb. 
Many a “love of a bonnet” bears a plume 
cut, with skin attached, from the body of a 
living bird, but its owner shudders at Abys- 
sinian beef. Millions of God’s creatures would 
people the forests today where a hundred 
cringe in deadly peril, were it not for wo- 
man’s unthinking, uncaring cruelty. 


We call upon the American woman to save 
the squirrel. In this day of beautiful fabrics 
no woman need adorn herself at the cost of 
life. 

+ + * 
In the August issue of FreLp AND STREAM 
we commented nr o- the we. 
illogical an utterly futile 
~—ae non-resident license law of 
West Virginia. By this law 
the gentleman who wishes to hunt must buy 
a license, good only for the county of issue, 
at a cost of twenty-five dollars, and then, 
forsooth, pay a fee of one dollar for the priv- 
ilege of being robbed. Our comment has 
stirred to wrath the game warden of one 
county, who writes to us that “the game law 
is not idiotic’—the term we employed then 
and see no reason to discard now—and that 
“if the camping parties who come here in 
the summer time would have left their guns 
at home, the law would not have been 
passed.” This is an impossibility on the face 
of it. We know the region well: we know 
exactly how many camping parties have 
visited that region for the past ten years, and 
to what extent they have gunned. We know 
also that the law had its origin in some polit- 
ical deals in the western part of the State, 
and that public sentiment is bitterly opposed 
to it in the Hampshire and Hardy district. 
A distinguished hunter of Hardy county in 
an invitation recently extended to a friend, 
said: “Never mind a license: no one in our 
county believes in that law and it is not en- 
forced.” 

A law that is not enforced is our idea of 
a dead letter. Take another county, Hamp- 
shire. Up to July twenty-fourth last, three 
licenses had been issued in this county since 
the law_ became operative, a period of three 
years. We quote further: “It has kept hun- 
dreds of game hogs out of this State, and also 
a nice variety commonly called pot hunters 
are now a little afraid.” The exact differ- 
ence between the game hog and the pot hunt- 
er escapes us. About the only people it has 
kept out of the State are gentlemen sports- 
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men who object to being robbed, and who 
otherwise would hunt, strictly observe the 
close season, and set considerable money in 
circulation in a region that needs it. As 
to the enforcement of the law, it is en- 
forced solely against men thought to be able 
to pay the fine. Men who cannot be bled 
go scot free. If this is disputed, we can 
mention a party of men from Maryland who 
hunt yearly on the Valley Mountain and send 
word regularly to the authorities: “We are 
here, come and get us.” We admit that mar- 
ket gunning has declined, and we rejoice; 
but as to the stopping of illegal hunting 
FieLp AND STREAM possesses positive infor- 
mation that it is scarcely even abated; that 
the deputy wardens themselves kill game 
out of season, notably deer and turkeys, 
and that] a certain official who imposed the 
fine on cine luckless wight, was himself cor- 
cerned in dynamiting and seining the river. 
We canj/assure our correspondent that ille- 
gal shocting and fishing is going on every 
day. 

Furth¥rmore Fietp AND STREAM has al- 
ready put itself on record, and now empha- 
sizes thgt record, as being absolutely and un- 
comprojisingly opposed to non-resident li- 
cense léws of any kind. We believe in gun 
licenses; but if gun licenses are designed to 
protect game and not to mulct certain United 
States citizens and discriminate against them, 
such licenses should apply to every man 
carrying a gun, whether residing in any giv- 
en State or out of it. Such a law would pro- 
tect, and the license should not be held at 
a prohibitive figure, thereby simply putting a 
premium on evasions of it. Our correspond- 
ent himself acknowledged that the present 
cost is excessive. 

FIELD AND STREAM believes that the license 
law of West Virginia, in particular, and all 
non-resident license laws, in general, are un- 
constitutional. We are now in receipt of a 
communication from a western State in which 
it is seriously proposed to open a popular 
subscription for the purpose of testing the 
constitutionality of such laws before the Unit- 
ed States Supreme Court. This is an import- 
ant move; and should it be carried into effect 


we should lend it our very hearty support. 
* * * 

The oldest living thing in the world has just 
been discovered in California : anew “big tree,” 
sequoia, the exact height of 
Reverence the Washington Monument, 
Old Age and over fifty-one feet in diam- 
eter, a superb, graceful, taper- 
ing column, has been added to the known 
wonders of the world. Conservative esti- 
mates of the age of this memorial of the 
world’s youth, based on the known laws of 
tree growth, place it above seventy-three hun- 
dred years. Consider it: a giant when Abra- 
ham was young, a vision of towering green- 
ness when the tablets of the law were given 
amid the thunders of Sinai. Let something 
be done to save it, and done quickly; for 
lumbermen are even now sharpening their 
augers against it and all its few hundred re- 
maining brethren. Sharpening augers are they 
for these splendid trees are too vast in their 
bulk to be felled in the ordinary way: a re- 
finement of barbarism is employed. They 
are bored round about with giant augers till 
they fall, then blasted to pieces with dyna- 
mite, ruining over half the timber beyond 
possibility of use. All this ancient majesty 
is destroyed because, forsooth, it makes ex- 
cellent grapevine props. The greed of lum- 
ber operators who will order a crime like this 
should be held up to the contempt of the 
civilized world. As a spectacle of ancient 
grandeur for a nation to admire it is worth- 
less in their eyes: fallen and dismembered 
it will buy tobacco and whisky for its mur- 
dered seal or beaver, and may contribute to 
the instigators of the murder. Criminals all! 
Its death may pay the price for a pelt of mur- 
dered seal or beaver, and may contribute to 
many a sensuous delight—therefore destroy 
it. Beauty is a fatal attribute, and the penal- 
ty for it is death. Age dating back to the 
hoary past is a trifle: why respect it when it 
can be converted into pennies and dimes? It 
is time that this senseless vandalism was 
stopped, and one power can do it. The Con- 
gress of the United States can save these 
marvels of our land for generations to come. 
Let Congress act and act at once. 
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HE friends of Adirondack forest and 
game preservation have scored another 
and a most important victory over the 

forces which seek to destroy these priceless 
legacies of the people. My readers will re- 
call that in the September number I referred 
to an effort which was being made by the 
Association for the Protection of the Adi- 
rondacks to induce the Republican and Dem- 
ocratic parties of the State of New York 
to insert in their respective platforms planks 
pledging the support of said parties to the 
policy of State ownership of forest lands 
within the Adirondack Park and of ade- 
quate protection for the same, as well as for 
the game, animals, fish and birds within the 
confines of the State. It is gratifying to me 
to know that a considerable number of my 
readers complied with my suggestion that 
they write strong letters to the Chairmen of 
the Republican and Democratic State Com- 
mittees urging upon them the wisdom and 
necessity of such planks being adopted. 

As a result of these letters and, more par- 
ticularly, of the splendid campaign which the 
Association for the Protection of the Adi- 
rondacks carried on, the conventions of both 
great political parties inserted the desired 
planks. 

The Republicans used the exact words 
which the Association had recommended to 
be inserted, in a circular letter of August 
twenty-first, except that the proposed Cats- 
kill Park was included in the provisions. 
The following are the words of the plank in 
the Republican platform adopted by the Re- 
publican Convention on September twenty- 
fourth : 

“We regard the Adirondack and Catskill 
parks, with their forests, waters, and fauna, 
as of Nature’s priceless legacies to our im- 
perial State, which the dictates of prudence, 
wise public policy and foresight require 
should be carefully safeguarded and pro- 
tected, not only as health resorts and pleas- 
ure grounds for the people, but as a con- 
servator of the water supply for our rivers 
and canals so necessary for the continuous 
supremacy of the State. We, therefore, favor 
the resumption by the State of the purchase 
of lands within the limits of these parks.” 

The wording of the plank in the platform 
adopted by the Democratic Convention in 
Saratoga on October first was equally, if 
not more to the point. It read: 
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“We condemn the policy of the present 
Republican Governor in abandoning the pur- 
chase of lands within the limits of the Adi- 
rondack Park. These woods are necessary 
for the protection of the water supply of the 
rivers and canals of the State, and serve also 
as a pleasure ground and health resort for 
the people. If intrusted with authority we 
pledge ourselves to the immediate resump- 
tion of the policy inaugurated by a Demo- 
cratic Governor for the acquisition, for the 
sole benefit of the people, of the Adirondack 
forest lands, and we recognize the necessity 
of furnishing full and adequate protection 
for game animals, fishes, song and game 
birds, and we pledge ourselves to secure 
the enactment of just laws to this end.” 

Adirondackers, and friends of the forests 
and wild game throughout the country, may 
well be proud of this splendid victory. It 
is particularly encouraging to those who wit- 
nessed with regret the recent unexplainable 
action of Governor Odell in recommending 
a policy which, had it been followed, would 
have meant the eventual destruction of the 
Adirondack forests, to see him so severely 
and significantly rebuked by his own party. 

These successes on the side of protection 
should encourage the lovers of Nature in ev- 
ery State and Province in America to put 
forward greater efforts to save the remnants 
of the forests and the game still left to them. 
They have an especial significance to all cit- 
izens of New York State; for, now that we 
have both political parties pledged to extend 
the State lands within the Adirondack Park 
and to properly protect the forests, waters, 
and game of this region, it will be a much 
simpler matter to keep future governors and 
legislatures in the straight and narrow path, 
deflection from which always results in in- 
jury to these most valuable interests. 

The insertion of the Adirondack preserva- 
tion planks in the Republican and Demo- 
cratic platforms should also be hailed with 
delight by all who are looking and longing 
for the materialization of the grand Adiron- 
dack park project. I am confident that a 
new era has dawned for the Adirondacks, 
and that it will not be many years before 
every acre of forest land within this magnifi- 
cent region will have been acquired by the 
State, and a great park actually erected here 
in the east far outrivaling the wonderland 
of the Yellowstone. 
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oo, years ago on my hunting and col- 
lecting trips I began to take with me a 
camera for occasional use, subordinate 
to the gun. Gradually the first has become 
last, and the last first. This is not at all 
that I disapprove of shooting in moderation, 
in accordance with law and with humane 
spirit. Occasionally I carry a gun to keep a 
friend company. Yet, though a fairly good 
shot, somehow I enjoy the camera so much 
more that I simply have been gradually 
weaned away from the gun. 

One notable advantage of hunting with 
the camera is the great extension of the 
scope of hunting. There is no close season, 
not a week in the year when, if business per- 
mit, one may not hunt. For shooting, the 
legal season is mainly limited to the autumn. 
For his own good, no intelligent sports- 
man ought to allow himself to shoot game in 
spring, when the breeding season is at hand, 
even if an immoral law allows it. Beautiful 
spring is a grand time for an outing and for 
camera hunting, when one naturally longs 
to live outdoors. 

The “game,” too, for camera hunting is 
immeasurably more abundant. Every living 
creature, large or small, fur, fin or feathers, 
is game; their young open up another great 
field, as do nests, eggs and haunts. 

Besides this, the game is not exterminated. 
Every thinking sportsman is saddened as 
from year to year he finds how rapidly many 
species and classes of game and wild life are 
on the decrease. Every year there are more 
people finding how fascinating and health- 
giving field sports are. But if all take to 
shooting, there is not enough game to go 
round, and before long there will be none 
for anyone, and, what is worse, a great charm 
and attraction removed from Nature. Even 
as it is, there is altogether too much shoot- 
ing. 

Again, a good picture is a lasting satisfac- 
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tion. The owner will thrill and enjoy the 
experience years after the game, if killed and 
eaten, would have vanished. It is -an oft- 
recurring delight to show the picture to kin- 
dred- spirits and “talk it over.” From the 
negative a new print can always be secured, 
and how much pleasure it gives, on both 
sides, when writing to a friend, to slip in an 
interesting print along with the letter, or to 
send holiday tokens of nicely mounted pic- 
tures. Thus the pleasure of the hunt to the 
hunter is multiplied, and is indefinitely ex- 
tended to others. 

That good photographs, especially of wild 
living subjects, are hard to get, only enhances 
their value. Camera hunting cultivates a 
healthful rivalry far nobler than an effort to 
see who can slaughter the most game. It 
certainly is harder to photograph a wild 
creature than to shoot it. It cannot be de- 
nied that one can kill far more game than 
he can photograph. But, on the other hand, 
a good picture is worth more than much 
dead game, in satisfaction received and dis- 
tributed, and even in money, if one wishes 
to view it from that standpoint. Good Na- 
ture pictures are worth for publication from 
two dollars to five dollars, and occasionally 
much more, thus averaging more than the 
price of that most expensive luxury, a Ches- 
apeake canvasback, or that of several pairs 
of grouse or quail. 


It is not necessary, however, at the outset 


to choose between camera and gun. Take 
them both along. After all, it is not so 
much a certain amount of “meat” that most 


of us want, as a pleasant incentive to give 
zest to the outing. If the camera prove cap- 
able of pleasantly occupying the time and 
giving exhilarating exercise of brain and 
muscle, what matter whether the gun be fired 
or not? At first the beginner will rely 
a good deal on the gun for excitement, lest 
the initial difficulties of photography discour- 
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age him. After mastering these rudiments, 
he will enjoy and use the camera more and 
more. Even though he always may use the 
gun to some extent, he will divide the time 
with the camera, and lose time and inclina- 
tion to kill as much game as formerly. There 
will be more wild life left to observe and en- 
joy; the mere hunter will become more of a 
naturalist and observer; he will have just as 
good a time—a better one, according to my 
experience—with more variety of excitement 
and more to show for it. 

Naturally the choice of a camera is an im- 
portant matter, and it may be well, in this 
connection, to speak of the requirements for 
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what corresponds to it. Later one may want 
to buy an expensive astigmat, but I do not 
recommend it at first. A good lens of the 
type mentioned will give practically identical 
results in this class of work, and the cost is 
moderate. The way to test such a lens is to 
focus, the camera on some objects at least a 
hundred feet away, and carefully examine the 
image on the ground glass. If the image, 
though sharp and clear in the middle, is blur- 
ry at the corners of the glass, the lens does 
not possess proper covering power. Insist 
upon having one that gives at least a consid- 
erable degree of clearness to the edge of the 
glass. Theoretically there will always be some 
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the sportsman involved in a proper choice. 

First of all, let me say that the “make” or 
name of the camera is of little moment. In- 
struments made by any of the well-known, 
reliable firms are about equally good. For 
myself, I began with one camera, and now 
have three different makes, finding them all 
satisfactory. There are a number of other 
kinds that would do just as well. 

Other matters of more importance are 
lens, length of bellows, size, weight and 
cost. As to the first item, a “single” lens 
will not do; a lens consisting of two glasses 
—a “doublet”—is the proper thing, prefer- 
ably with the members of unequal foci. This 
last will allow a greater range of possible 
uses. The selection should be made from the 
type known as the “rapid rectilinear,” or 





difference, but, with a good lens, the unaided 
eye can hardly detect it. 

With the doublet lens it will always be 
necessary to “focus/’ by extending or draw- 
ing in the bellows. The fixed focus, or box 
camera, with single lens, is emphatically not 
the thing for the sportsman. It will not fo- 
cus on anything nearer than six or eight feet, 
and will distort the image. Thus it would be 
impossible to get a good, large-sized portrait 
of a bird or of a small nest. The camera se- 
lected ought to have a draw of bellows not 
less than nine inches for the four by five 
size, preferably sixteen inches, or more, to 
allow of telephoto work. 

The common size that takes a picture of 
four by five inches is decidedly the one for 
the sportsman. Anything larger will quickly 
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tire him out on a rough tramp, especially with 
a gun. The picture is large enough for a 
full page illustration in an ordinary book, 
and can be enlarged three or four times, if 
in sharp focus. The type that is sometimes 
called “cycle,” long focus, with long front 
draw, and none at the back, is what I person- 
ally prefer to all others, and my two new 
cameras are of this sort. 

Though at certain critical times, when haste 
is required, one may guess the focus by the 
distance-scale and snap, whenever possible it 
is far better to focus on the ground glass. 
Any camera which does not admit of this 
should not be considered—if one wants pic- 
tures and not a mere plaything. This re- 
quirement rules out most film cameras with 
which I am acquainted, unless it be those that 
use cut films in plateholders. Plates weigh 
more than films, but I greatly prefer them 
and they are much cheaper. 

Such a camera as described above can be 
bought for from twenty to thirty-five dollars, 
list price, according to style. These “list 
prices,” however, are more or less subject to 
discounts. Many a first-class instrument, hard- 
ly used, can be obtained. second-hand by in- 
quiry of dealers or through advertisements. 

Besides the camera, one needs a leather 
carrying-case and strap, a_ light tripod, 
which should be used, whenever possible, at 
least half a dozen double plate-holders, a 
ball and socket clamp and screw for tilting 
the camera on the tripod at various angles, 
a rubber focus- cloth, a large spool of strong, 
black linen thread, and a developing out- 
fit. By all means the sportsman ought to 
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learn to do his own developing and printing. 
Not to do it is to lose a great deal of the 
excitement of the sport. Sometimes in the 
dark-room when I put into the developer 
a plate exposed on some wild creature, 
to get which I have planned and plotted and 
lain in hiding for hours, as the image begins 
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to appear the thrill of excitement is tragic— 
it is beyond words! 

In succeeding articles I may give practical 
details of the use of the camera and outfit 
in actual field-work. 





* 

The author of the foregoing sketch has applied 
himself so zealously to securing the most diffi- 
eult and remarkable photographs of bird and 
wild life, requiring great patience anl self-sacri- 
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fice, that we are sure our readers will be pleased 
to know a little bit of the history of one who 
has earned such merited distinction. 

Mr. Job was born in Boston, Mass., in 1864. 
He lived there for twenty-five years, graduating 
from Boston Latin School, Harvard University 
and Hartford Theological Seminary. Since then 
he has been actively engaged in the Christian 
ministry, with its varied opportunities along 
literary, sociological, civic and humanitarian 
lines. 

From childhood he had a passion for outdoor 
life and Nature study, especially of the birds, 
and notably of those shyest and hardest to ob- 
serve, such as the various water-fowl and shore 
birds and birds of prey. For many years he was 
an enthusiastic yachtsman and fond of the 
water. Beginning at fifteen years of age he 
cultivated the habit of writing out his observa- 
tions, and quite early he began to write for sci- 
entific publications, then for news and story 
papers, then for the larger magazines, and re- 
cently he issued his first book. Quoting from 
his own words, he says: 

“I generally utilize a month of vacation each 
year for expeditions to wild, inaccessible places, 
where bird-life abounds. Am a lover of man- 
kind, but a detester of cities, preferring a day 
afield to ‘“‘a cycle of Cathay” in a stuffy city 
mansion, however elegant. Have always been 
well and happy, but never more so than when 
in the wilds,—or trying to do some good." 


HINTS TO BEGINNERS 

MORE ABOUT CAMERA PARTS 
Focusinc ScaLe.—This is a little strip of 
metal or celluloid tacked on to the base- 
board of the camera beside the track over 
which the extension part of the instrument 
runs. It is stamped with figures: 6, 10, 15, 
25, 50 and 100, or sometimes 6, 8, 10, 12, 
15, 20, 25, 50 and 100, which represent feet. 
Now, on the movable front you will notice 
a small indicator or pointer, and if you pull 
out the bellows, you will note that this pointer 
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passes over the strip bearing the figures. 
When the indicator is exactly over any par- 
ticular number, it shows that all objects that 
distance (in feet) from the lens are sharp 
and clear. For instance, if the pointer is set 
over the figure 10, you can snap the shutter 
and be sure that everything ten feet away will 
show up perfectly clear on the picture, and so 
on. 
Focusinc ScrEEN.—You will find at the 
back of all extension plate cameras a piece 
of ground glass located exactly on the spot 
where the plate will be when the picture is 
taken. To see this piece of glass, called a 
focusing screen, it will probably be neces- 
sary to press a little spring which drops down 
a small panel. By opening the lens and look- 
ing at the screen, you will note thereon a re- 
preduction of precisely what happens to be in 
front of the camera. But the chances are that 
the picture will not appear clear and sharp, 
as it is in nature, in which case we call it 
“out of focus.” To remedy this, turn the 
small thumb screw, of which I spoke last 
month, which causes the front of the camera 
to draw out, and if you keep your eyes on the 
screen while doing so, you will notice that 
the picture gradually becomes clearer and 
clearer until it is just as you want it to look. 
Then it is time to stop turning the thumb 
screw. Now glance at the focusing scale and 
you will find the pointer over some number, 
and if you want to take the trouble to do 
it, by measuring the distance between the 
camera and the object you have just gotten 
into focus, that is, sharp and clear, you will 
see that it corresponds exactly with the figure 
the indicator is over. 

THe Finper.—All cameras are provided 
with this little article, which consists of a 
very small box with a round piece of glass 
in the center of the front and another piece 
of glass which forms the top. A finder is 
practically a miniature camera, and in the 
same way as the focusing screen shows you 
just what you will get in your picture. On 
box cameras, those which do not open at the 
front, and also on Kodaks, the finder is im- 
bedded, as it were, in the frame of the instru- 
ment, that is, it is flush with the top of the 
box instead of being separate as on other 
cameras. There are these differences between 
a focusing screen and a finder: the picture 
on the screen is upside down, exactly the 
same size as the plate, and is not sharp until 
the front of the camera is pulled out the right 
distance, while the picture seen in the finder 
is right side up, always in focus and very 
much smaller than what you will really get 
on the plate. In other words, the finder pic- 
ture is a_ miniature of the focusing screen 
picture. On cameras that do not require fo- 
cusing, it takes the place of the ground 
glass at the back, being the only way to tell 
what the picture on the plate will look like, 
while on instruments having a focusing 
screen, the finder is merely a useful adjunct, 
serving as a level and also when a moving 
object is to be included, it enables the worker 
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to make the exposure when it is on the right 
place on the plate. With the plateholder in 
place, the back screen is, of course, unavail- 
able. 

Sprrit Lever.—It is absolutely necessary 
that the camera be perfectly level during the 
period of exposure. There are several ways 
to do this, but the best—for the beginner at 
any rate—is by the aid of a spirit level. The 
most desirable levels are the round ones, as 
when the bubble is exactly in the center, you 
may be sure that the camera is perfectly 
straight, vertically and horizontally. The 
level can either be tacked on to the baseboard 
of the camera or carried in the pocket and 
laid on the top of the instrument when need- 
ed for use. 

Tue Suutrer.—After the slide has been 
withdrawn from the holder, not a single ray 
of light must be allowed to reach the plate 
until the moment of making the exposure, 
and as some little time is bound to elapse be- 
tween pulling out the slide and the actual 
taking of the picture, it is necessary that the 
lens be covered up during this period. This 
is done by means of a small piece of metal, 
or other material, which can be dropped in 
front of the lens at will, known as the shut- 
ter. Shutters may be divided into two kinds, 
broadly speaking, those that are released by 
simply pressing a projecting lever with the 
finger, and those that require to be “set,” 
that is, where it is necessary to push back 
a spring before touching the release lever. 
Again, sometimes the exposure is made by 
squeezing a rubber ball which makes the 
shutter open and close just the same as 
though it had been released with the finger. 

Tue Lens.—A little later on, I intend to 
devote a whole paper to this part of the sub- 
ject, and so for the present will merely ex- 
plain that the lens is the piece of glass 
through which the light passes to the plate 
and focusing screen. Of course, it is al- 
ways placed in the front part of the camera. 
There is a great deal to learn about lenses, 
but I think I can make everything clear to 
you when I speak about it in a later article. 

Tue PLATEHOLDER.—This is simply a 
wooden frame closed back and front with 
rubber slides. In the center is a thin parti- 
tion. Before leaving the darkroom, a plate 
is inserted on each side of this partition and 
the slide is pushed in to protect them from 
the light until you are ready to make the 
exposure. The plateholder, therefore, is 
nothing more than a safe and convenient way 
to carry around the plates so that they will 
be protected from light. The holder is in- 
serted at the back of the camera in place of 
the ground glass, and when everything is 
ready to take the picture, one of the slides 
is pulled out slowly. The result is that when 
the lens is opened, the light passes through 
it to the plate and makes an impression of 
whatever happens to be in front of it. When 
the lens is again closed, the slide is replaced 
in the holder. By reversing the holder you 
have another plate ready for use, as you 





will remember that there is a plate in each 
side, the partition separating them. The hold- 
er must never be taken out of the camera 
until the slides have been replaced or, very 
naturally, the light would fall on the plate 
and spoil all the work previously done. There 
is only one time and place when and where 
the light must be allowed to reach the plate 
and that is through the lens when you “snap” 
the shutter. 

Now, having explained a good many of the 
parts which go to make up a camera, in the 
next number I intend to make some sugges- 
tions as to what kind of an instrument it is 
wise for you to start in with. I shall talk 
very plainly indeed, and if you are thinking 
of buying a camera and want one that will 
give you results right at the start, it might 
be to your interest to defer the purchase until 
after reading what I have to say. In the mean- 
time, if any Fig_p AND STREAM reader desires 
to ask any questions on the subject and will 
drop me a line care of this magazine, 35 
West 21st Street, New York City, I will be 
more than pleased to give him a helping 
hand. 

Here is a little list of the subjects which I 
have selected for the next few issues, all es- 
pecially prepared for the benefit of ‘the be- 
ginner : 

January—The Best Camera for the Begin- 
ner. 

February—A Little Chat on Lenses. 

March—A Little Chat on Stops and Expos- 
ure. 

April—A Little Chat on Developing and 
Fixing. 


PRINT CRITICISM 
The illustration for this month was taken 


on the Speedway, New York, with a 
“Henry Clay” camera, Darlot lens, Cram- 
er crown plate, exposure one one-hun- 





CRITICIZED PRINT 


dredth of a second, stop thirty-two. It 
clearly shows how very easy it is to spoil 
an otherwise good picture by a careless 
handling of the plateholder slides. In the 
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narrow slit where the slide is inserted is 
a little valve extending across the entire 
width of the opening. The province of this 
valve is to keep the light from entering this 
lit and reaching the plate when the slide is 
removed from the holder. When inserting 
the slides, many amateurs are in the habit of 
pushing in one end quite a distance before at- 
tempting to bring it to the upright position 
necessary to pushing it in the whole width, 
with the result that the end first inserted op- 
ens the valve and lets in a thin pencil of light 
before the aperture can be closed by the bal- 
ance of the slide edge. The consequence is 
that the picture on the plate is ruined before 
it is even developed. By looking at the illus- 
tration, the evil of such carelessness is pain- 
fully apparent. The pencil of light which 
passed through the prematurely opened valve 
is distinctly shown at the left-hand corners. 

The picture evidences still another defect, 
to wit: the dark circular blotch at the bottom 
corner. This is easily accounted for. It is 
the head of a bystander who could not be 
dissuaded from standing right in front of the 
camera. The remedy for this is a lady’s hat 
pin (?). 

Incidentally, it might prove of interest if I 
add that the horse driven by the gentleman 
with the white hat is the celebrated “Moth 
Miller.” 





PRINTING PROCESSES 
DEKKO 


Dekko is another very excellent printing me- 
dium, easy to work and giving permanent re- 
sults. Like Velox, it is a gaslight paper and, 
consequently, can also be used ‘after supper.” 
The prints, however, may be made by sunlight, 
if desired, but although there is no material 
difference in actual quality whether printing is 
done by day or artificial light, the latter is pre- 
ferable because, being of known strength it 
is easier to duplicate results without the waste 
due to the use of a larger number of test slips. 

This paper comes in four grades, the differ- 
ences between each being in the surface only, 
as follows: Carbon, a fine grain, cream-tinted 
velvety matte, yielding prints much like car- 
bon; Plain Matte, a fine, white, natural paper 
texture productive of prints resembling regu- 
lar printing-out matte-surface paper; Egg-shell 
Matte, a matte surface with a slight sheen, an 
exceedingly nice grade for those who prefer 
something between dead matte and high gloss; 
and Rough, a matte, suitable for broad sketchy 
effects. 

After using several gross of Dekko, I find that 
it can safely be handled ten feet away from 
an ordinary gas jet fully turned up, and that 
if the gas is turned low, the distance can be 
reduced to four feet without danger of fog. 
With a Welsbach light; owing to its greater 
strength, it is necessary to interpose a sheet 
of postoffice paper between the light and the 
table used for filling the frame and developing. 
The same precaution must also be taken when 
manipulating the paper by daylight. 

The exposure, very naturally, is not a fixed 
factor, but varies with the density of the neg- 
ative and the strength of the light. It ranges 
from one to five minutes, though with an aver- 
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the developing solution. 


age negative exposed say six to eight inches 
from an ordinary gas burner, three minutes is 
about right. With Welsbach or incandescent 
light, the exposure can be considerably re- 
duced, while an increase is necessary if the 
work is done by an ordinary oil lamp. What 
these variations are can best be ascertained by 
means of test slips. 

After exposure, place prints in a tray of wa- 
ter letting them remain there for a few sec- 
onds; then pour off the water and flood with 
the developer previously prepared and standing 
near by in a graduate. The image appeurs 
very rapidly, in about a second or so with cor- 
rect exposure, and development is complete in 
about five seconds. The print is then trans- 
ferred to the fixing bath (hypo, 4 oz.; alum, crys., 
1 oz.; water, 16 oz.), and in a quarter of an hour 
is ready to be washed. One hour’s washing in 
running water, or a dozen changes, five minutes 
apart, in still water, will completely eliminate 
all traces of hypo. Keep the prints moving and 
separated in the fixing bath, for the first minute 
or two at least. 

The manufacturers put up a developer espe- 
cially prepared for this paper, called ‘‘Dekko 
Powders.”” These are in the form of powders, 
as the name would imply, twelve in number, 
sufficient to make forty-eight ounces of working 
solution. If preferred, however, the worker can 
make up his own developer in which event I 
would recommend either one of the following 
formulae :— 


METOL-HYDROQUINONE 


Metol, 7 1-2 grs. 
Hydroquinone, 30 grs. 
Sodium Sulphite, 218 grs. 
Sodium Carbonaate, 163 grs. 
Water, 12 oz. 


Dissolve and add about twenty-five drops of a 
ten per cent. solution of potassium bromide. 


AMIDOL 
Amidol, 80 grs. 
Sodium sulphite (crys.) 200 grs. 
Water, 10 02. 


The working solution consists of one and one- 
half ounces of the above, three ounces of water 
and three to five drops of bromide (ten per cent. 
solution). 

By simply varying the amount of bromide in 
the developer or the time the prints are allowed 
to remain in the fixing bath, several pretty tones 
can be obtained with Dekko. For instance, a 
slight excess of bromide results in an olive-green 
and almost any shade of brown and sepia can 
be gotten by fixing the print from fifteen min- 
utes to an hour, according to the color desired. 
A normal developer and fixing bath yield a very 
pleasing blue-black tone. 

Mount prints wet. A good plan is to lay the 
wet print, face down, on a piece of perfectly 
clean glass. After removing the surplus water 
by squeegeeing, brush over the back of the print 
with any first class paste; then lay print on 
mount, cover with clean blotting paper (the kind 
that doesn’t lint) and rub imto contact. Prints 
will not curl if soaked in glycerine, six glycer- 
ine, 5 oz., and water, 25 oz. Of course there is 


no need to do this unless prints are to be kept 
unmounted. 


A FEW LITTLE DON’TS 


DON’T work either with dirty hands or dirty 
trays. DON’T let a single drop of hypo touch 
the print except when it is being fixed. DON’T 
forget to put bromide in the developer or the 
highlights will be degraded. DON’T overwork 
DON’T prepare too 
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much of the developer beforehand because @ 
freshly mixed solution works best; and, finally, 
DON’T find.fault with the paper while disregard- 
ing the instructions of the manufacturers who 
are not likely to tell you to do anything you 
ought not to do or omit telling you anything 
you ought to do. 


GOOD THINGS TO KNOW 

When taking a picture in a weak light, the 
image will appear much brighter on the ecreen 
if a little vaseline is first rubbed on the dull 
side. Try this the next time you photograph an 
interior or anything else when the illumination 
on the subject is not as strong as you would like 
it to be. 





A good starch paste makes an excellent mount- 
ant and practically costs nothing—a decided ad- 
vantage. Mix a couple of tablespoonfuls of 
starch in a small quantity of cold water until 
all lumpiness has disappeared. Then pour into 
a cup of boiling water and stir until thick. This 
paste is as good and often better than much of 
the stuff on the market “specially prepared for 
photographers’ use.”’ 





All working solutions should be free from par- 
ticles of dirt, dust and other foreign matter. 
When these are allowed to settle on the im- 
mersed plate emulsion, the action of the chem- 
icals is prevented causing spots and pinholes. 
All this trouble can be obviated by filtering the 
solutions before use, and the easiest and proba- 
bly the best way to do this is to pass the liquid 
through an ordinary glass funnel with a small 
piece of absorbent cotton inserted in the neck. 
The sudden pouring of the solution on to the 
cotton is likely to make the latter jump out of 
place and allow some of the foreign matter to 
get through. To avoid, first pass a little clear 
water through the dry cotton previously placed 
in the funnel (holding it over the sink or other 
receptacle) and just before it stops running, in- 
sert funnel in top of bottle and pour in the so- 
lution. The cotton will now remain in place as 
long as you see that the funnel is not complete- 
ly emptied. Add fresh solution gradually and 
gently. 





Tripods have a knack of losing their equilib- 
rium at a time when stability is of the greatest 
importance. I was reminded of this fact about 
a month ago when taking a number of pictures 
of machinery. The floor was very greasy and 
no less than a dozen times did the tripod slip. 
Fortunately, I managed to grab the instrument 
just in time to save it. Since then I purchased 
a little article known as Mellen’s Pocket Tripod 
Stay and, to quote the manufacturers’ words, it 
is indeed “the missing link in a photo outfit.” It 
simply consists of three light rods sliding 
through holes bored in a metal ball at a common 
center. At the end of each is a clamp which is 
attached to the leg of the tripod. When the 
tripod has been adjusted to the proper height 
and angle, a couple of turns of a thumb screw 
makes the whole outfit perfectly rigid. Camera 
and tripod can now be lifted and placed In an- 
other location without the need of re-centering 
the subject, and besides, there is little chance 
of the wind blowing the camera over. Quite an 
improvement on the old way where a slight touch 
of the foot against the tripod leg necessitated 
a readjustment of the whole apparatus. This 
little article costs only seventy-five cents, but 
is an absolute safeguard against the loss of an 
outfit worth seventy-five dollars, at least, through 
this kind of an accident. 
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Address all Commmunications Pertaining to Kennel Matters and Advertising to James Watson, Hackensack, N. J. 


ECHOES OF THE L. K. A. SHOW 


HE second dog show of the Ladies’ 
Kennel Association was held at Madison 
Square Garden on October 21 to 24, and 

while hardly up to the high standard antici- 
pated, was yet excellent in many respects. 
Why so many of the large exhibitors were not 
represented, or if they did make entries, 
did so sparingly, is not easy to conjecture. 
Considering what the show meant it would 
seem and was very naturally expected that all 
hands would rally to its support with enthu- 
siasm and in this case failure was the ex- 
cess of anticipation over realization. It was 
most gratifying to note that the attendance 
was well ahead of last year. Even on the sec- 
ond day the best day of last year was beaten, 
and the last two days were better still. It is 
somewhat late to enter into detailed criticism 
of the dogs and the remarks which follow will 
therefore be more general in their character 
than if the show was a recent event. First it 
should be stated that there was little to criti- 
cise in the management, for exhibitors at New 
York shows know exactly what is to be done 
fully as well as the officials, and help matters 
along very considerably. Taking the judg- 
ing as a whole it is doubtful if there ever was 
a show in New York which provoked less ad- 
verse criticism. In fact it was a record show 
in this respect. Mr. Keene did not please the 
French bulldog exhibitors as well as was 
hoped for and at least one of the decisions, 
a reversal which led to an ineligible dog ‘re- 
ceiving reserve in winners, will have to walk 
the plank in the A. K. C. revision of awards. 

St. Bernards were rather a disappointment 
as a whole and there was a perceptible lack 
of condition in many of the prominent en- 
tries. This may in part be attributed to the 
season being yet young, still that affects coat 
only to an extent and that was not all that 
was the matter with some well known dogs 





that were shown light. Sir Waldorf, recently 
illustrated in FIELD AND STREAM, was at the 
head of affairs in dogs and Shelby Fernmore 
reserve. The dog that impressed many as be- 
ing somewhat underrated was Alta Bruce, a 
really grand dog shown by Mrs. Lee, who was 
well in front in bitches with her recent pur- 
chase, Lady Bryn Mawr, looking very well, 
though her hind movement is perhaps more 
noticeably weak than it was a year ago. Still 
when one considers her many good points 
this is a minor one, and if she had won the 
Ruppert cup from Shelby Fernmore no harm 
would have been done, as in character she 
decidedly excels the dog. Princess Alice IL 
was far and away the best of the smooths. 

Dr. Lougest made the mastiff classes what 
they were and ably assisted in the entry of 
bloodhounds. Condition was_ Mr. Mason’s 
reason for pegging back Anno Domini behind 
Chantress, a decision much criticised, but the 
judge is a stickler for condition and exhibit- 
ors who do not regard his wishes in this re- 
spect suffer accordingly. Mrs. Jarrett had a 
taste of this at Middletown and wisely re- 
frained from showing her collies here out of 
coat. His placing of Charity Girl as first in 
winners of both sexes was correct as any one 
can see for himself by noting her good head 
and other properties in the photograph in 
which she is shown with the two dogs. 

The Montebello Kennels made an excellent 
exhibit of great Danes and won the bulk of 
the prizes, the only important failure being in 
winners, bitches, which went to the well- 
known Portia, a decision which no one will 
regret falling to the share of Miss Whitney, 
who has never been afraid to show Portia in 
any company. This is a hard one to put down 
right being a very light feeder and difficult 
to condition. 

The absence of Mr. Kratz’ Russian wolf- 
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hounds was most noticeable, but it was from 
no disinclination to support the show that 
they were absent; the one reason being that 
business of an urgent nature prevented the 
owner from giving the necessary time to 
show his dogs. He could only spare one af- 
ternoon to run over to New York and look 
over the display. Deerhounds are down be- 
yond redemption seemingly, and hopes for 
the future are poor indeed. Greyhounds were 
also poor, but with the prospect of Mr. Van- 
dergrift sending on his certain winners others 
seemingly stayed out, and he doing likewise, 
except for two complimentary entries, the re- 
sult was a collapse. Regent Barwick, a new 
dog, is much above the average and won well, 
though not as sound in coat as he can and 
doubtless will be made ere long. 
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of the world. Mr. G. C. Thomas, Jr., won 
high honors in both winners’ classes with 
Mallwyd Sirdar and Pera, but the placing of 
Mark Antony over Ulverstone Rap was a 
most unexpected decision. Rap was in perfect 
condition and is a very decidedly better setter 
than Mark Antony. Irish were also poor, and 
Rockwood Jr., not being in his usual ‘perfect 
bloom, was probably beaten on that account. 
The Gordons were much better, and a sound 
dog was shown in novice class by name of 
Jersey Boy, being particularly good in coat 
and color. 

Mr. Raper had a large entry of spaniels, 
notwithstanding the aloofness of the Spaniel 
Club and some of its leading members. He 
went for good movers first of all and then 
sorted them out for other properties. Two 





Photo by Watson 


DR. C. A. LOUGEST’S BLOODHOUNDS 


WANDLE WARRIOR 


Foxhounds showed nothing new; the old 
rounders which are shown as American fox- 
hounds and show little resemblance to the 
genuine American black and tan hound were 
the only ones in evidence. 

Major Taylor was poorly supported in the 
pointer and setter classes. It is possible that 
the reason was the same as suggested for the 
absence of greyhounds—afraid of the big ken- 
nels and they did not enter. Neither can we 
agree with some of the decisions. Champion 
Prince’s Boy to our mind was the best point- 
er, and after him the attractive dog Dr. Glov- 
er showed. This dog, Caddie, is a real good 
one, and Mr. Raper was not slow in spotting 
and buying him to send to South Africa for 
one of his customers in that far-away part 


CHARITY GIRL ANNO DOMINI 


recently portrayed cockers, Champions Eno 
and Romany Rye, which have appeared in our 
portrait gallery, were deservedly at the head of 
affairs in the black and parti-colored winners’ 
classes respectively. Mrs. Bailey was partic- 
ularly fortunate in her two entries, winning in 
dog puppies with Red Rollo, and in limit 
black dogs with Rival King, both shown in 
perfect condition. In the bitch classes there 
was somewhat of a shake up as Surprise was 
twice beaten. Her defeat by Maple Leaf was 
not out of the way, however, for Maple Leaf 
is a very nice one, and has always been one 
of our fancies. Mr. Mason’s other entry, 
Stampede, was more successful, getting as 
high as reserve in winners to Maple Leaf. 
That good bitch, Blue Mountain Belle, earned 
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her win in particolored winners, being in 
better trim than the well-known Waverly 
Sweetheart. 

The collies were good classes and far bet- 
ter handled than has been the case for many 
a day. The best dog was Mrs. Behling’s 
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NORFOLK KENNEL’S FOX TERRIER, 
HUNTSMAN 


NORFOLK 


Langham Tartar. A most taking head and 
expression carried. him to the front over 
Parkhill Hero who fails there, but behind 
the head is hard to beat, as he has good shoul- 
ders, front, back, quarters and was in good 
coat. Tartar should improve in coat, but just 
now almost all the collies are short of condi- 
tion in that respect and faulty formation is 
then somewhat plain to the eye. Balmoral 
Piccolo was also short of coat, but has a good 
head and nice carriage of ears. Bitches were 
better than the dogs, for both Balmoral Duch- 
ess and Barwell Constance are of high quali- 
ty, and Bon Ami Corraline is also a very 
nice one. All three were out of shape and 
with good luck in that direction should make 
a good showing next February. Mrs. Ker- 
nochan’s recent purchase, Redcar Lassie, was 
easily the best smooth collie, notwithstanding 
she was not at her best, having quite recently 
left her puppies. 

The new bob-tailed sheep dog, Bilton Bob, 
is just about good enough to beat Robin 
Adair, but this time he only got reserve to 
the older dog in winners. Both were well 
shown. 

The Red Brook Kennels made the display 
of the show in poodles, a score of them being 
shown, embracing nearly every color variety— 
black, white, blue, red and amber. Lyris, 
Maluna, Beppo of Theandeston, Sowdon 
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Ruby, Jack Frost and Red Fox make up a 
kennel of exceptional merit. 

Bulldogs were-large classes, not quite up 
to the fine average of the shows of a year ago 
when the Vancroft and Deal Kennels had 
out their best entries. Their cracks were all 
absentees this time, but it would have taken 
the best of them to beat the new dog, Ivel 
Doctor, who won everything shown for in his 
breed and then took the special for the best 
non-sporting dog in the show, and other good 
specials. Mrs. Thomas’ other entry in bitches, 
Endcliffe Floradora was equally successful in 
her division, and is a grand headed bitch and 
an excellent shower. The bull terrier class- 
es produced nothing we have not seen before. 
Frank Dole was disappointed in not winning 
with Edgewood Estelle, but the judge does 
not fancy her a great deal as was shown by 
his placing of the terriers at Middletown. He 
won, however, in dog winners’ class, with 
Edgewood Candidate, while E. Crystal got 
the reserve. 

Mr. Marple’s placing of the Airedales was 
not altogether satisfactory. The New King is 
better than Wakefield Briar, and should have 
had the reserve in winners, while Dumbarton 
Vixen is far ahead of Lansdowne Flirt in 
bitches. The misplacing of the latter two did 
not prevent a good judge from buying Vixen 
at a good price from Mr. Jarrett. 





MR. THEO. MARPLES, MANCHESTER, ENGLAND, 
JUDGE AT THE LADIES’ KENNEL ASSO- 
CIATION SHOW 


Boston terriers were immense classes and 
not as last year when Boston had been raked 
for everything that could stand up. This 
time the classes were good all through, won- 
derful quality, in fact. Take Col. Monte, 
Maxine’s Boy, Reina, Remlik Bonnie and 



























| “WOLVERLEY WALLIE, MRS. R. 


Jewel, and it would be hard to put down 
any five dogs of any breed that are better 
or show more quality. As an endorsement of 
what Boston terrier men have accomplished 
we have the placing of Col. Monte as reserve 
for the best non-sporting dog to Ivel Doctor, 
and that by Mr. Raper. A more fitting con- 
tradiction to the constant reiterations of Eng- 
lish writers who have not seen this breed 
could not be given than Mr. Raper’s 
decision. There was one bitch which did not 
get so very high on this occasion, but looked 
to have a future; that is Mr. Stone’s Sister 
Mary. Just a puppy yet, but he gave a price 
for her that would throw an ordinary puppy 
buyer into an apoplectic fit if he heard it, and 
the relater would be characterized as an Ana- 
nias. 

Fox terriers were good classes and the ab- 
sence of some kennels generally considered, 
at least by some people, as indispensable at a 
large show was not at all noticeable. There 
are others all the time. Mr. Gooderham got in 
front with Norfolk Huntsman and Norfolk 
True Blue in both winners’ classes; in the 
dog division beating Norfolk Richmond with 
the young dog. Norfolk Richmond had been 
sold since Toronto, where we thought he 
should then have been behind Huntsman, but 
Richmond was always a favorite with Mr. 
Raper, who judged at Toronto. Norfolk True 
Blue was not at her best, having quite re- 
cently left her puppies, but she has so much 
quality that even with this drawback she 
could win from such a sterling good bitch as 
Sabine Sunbeam. The owner’ of the latter 
kennels seems already on the right road to 
success in breeding, for he showed one or two 
young ones with much more than the aver- 
age quality as representing such an out- 
lying section of the country, where with only 
home stock as a guide a breeder is apt to de- 
ceive himself. Mr. Farwell has bought his 
experience and is game enough to stick, so 
he must succeed, for such men are the kind 
that do, His smooths seemed to have stood 











H. M’CURDY’S SKYE TERRIER 


the long season rather better than Mr. 
Knowles’ wires, some of which looked dull 
on their bench.. Anyway it is doubtful if at 
his very best Selwonk Conqueror could have 
been placed by any one over Hands Up, who 
was very fit. Hillcrest Fritzie, if anything, 
had a bit of luck in winning from the best of 





MRS. GEORGE S. THOMAS’ BULL DOG, IVEL DOCTOR, 
THE BEST NON-SPORTING DOG AT THE SHOW 


Mr. Knowles’ bitches, though it must be ac- 
knowledged that Fritzie is brimfull of quali- 
ty and a splendid shower, which means much 
in a terrier. The fox terriers will lose noth- 
ing in the exchange of the new kennels, for 
some that are perhaps withdrawing. Mr. 
Macdonald, by the way, showed a rare good 
wire in Aldon Vanquish, which we thought 
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third best of the variety as shown, and better 
than Hillhurst Tinker, behind whom he was 
placed in novice dogs. 

Irish terriers were not up to the standard of 
a year ago. Drogheda has come on and is 
now right in quarters where he showed 
weakness last spring. Mr. Bruckheimer’s 
Vigilantius, far from her best yet, won easily 
enough, and the quality was poor here. 
Scottish terriers were good classes, but the 
placing seemed a bit hilly. The Craigdarroch 
Kennels took almost everything in this breed, 
hut there were other good ones. Litchfield 
Pitcher is one of the right sort and a decent 
specimen in coat should beat one out of coat, 
so we think he was entitled to being placed 
over Abertay. Clydeford Crocus is another 
that might well have been higher. Mr. 
Knowles was prominent in Welsh terriers, the 
breed being well handled by Mr. S. B. Smithe 
Selwonk Princess won in all her classes and 
properly, for she is a real good one. The Ca- 
nadian black and tans got very little in re- 
turn for the long trip to New York; the com- 
bination kennel of Dr. and Mrs. H. T. Foote, 
assisted by Mr. Knowles’ uncropped ones, get- 
ting about all the money. Mr. McLaughey 
should have had more than he did. The 
Skye terriers were few but good. Mr. Cav- 
erhill was first and second with two of his 
good ones, beating Mrs. McCurdy’s Wolver- 
ley Wallie. Some thought because the latter 
was an English winner he should necessarily 
be first here, but Mr. Caverhill’s Skyes could 
win in England as well as in New York. 
Wallie was shown in perfect condition, and 
so were the Caverhill pair. 

It was about the best collection of toys ever 
seen here. Hardly a poor or- indifferent one 
in the whole lot. Toy terriers were a long 
way ahead of what we have seen and this fan- 
cy is on the rise. Yorkshires were wonder- 
fully good, but surely Mrs. Thomas’ Endcliffe 
Mirthful should beat E. Merit on color, and 
her length of coat in every way is good. Eng- 
lish toy spaniels were the best we have seen, 
not a poor one anywhere. The prizes were 
pretty well distributed between the Ashton 
and Swiss Mountain kennels, with Mrs. Senn, 
Mrs. Anstey and Mr. Boesenger taking a 
hand now and again. Pomeranians were also 
good and here the Swiss Mountain Kennels 
had the center of the stage. Mrs. Mayhew ac- 
counted for first in small open blacks with 
Clayton Kaffir; and Mrs. Chapman had also 
a pretty sable in Tiny Wolfina that was worth 
a better place than third in her class. In 
the winners’ classes Subian Rebel and Viva 
scored for the Swiss Mountain Kennels. 

Before dropping the curtain on the show 
it should be placed on record how indefatiga- 
bly the show committee, consisting of Mrs. 
Kernochan, Mrs. Evans and Miss Alger, 
worked for the success of the affair. Miss 
Bird also, though not on the committee by 
name, rendered just as much assistance as if 
she had been, and her last year’s experience 
was invaluable as a guide on this occasion. 
We know now that this is to be a regular 
fixture and that its future is assured. 
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EDITOR’S NOTEBOOK 


_ The most important item to start off with 
is that I am advised to cut down notes as far 
as possible, this issue being a holiday num- 
ber and departments are in the way a good 
deal. It is one satisfaction to know that if 
one is cut down in Fretp AND STREAM it is 
good matter that is made way for, and the 
pang at one’s hard-worked-for items meeting 
a pre-natal death is softened thereby. 


I can hardly thank the kind printer who 
sought to bridge the difficulty of having two 
cuts to use in the last issue and only having 
room for one by giving each a show, using 
the footlines of one below the other. It hard- 
ly evened things up, no matter how good the 
intention, to have the reader advised that a 
fox terrier was Mr. Madan’s Irish terrier, 
Rushford Benedict. What the one inserted 
was it is not necessary to say, because I have 
a better one of the same dog for use later on. 
And that is a reminder that the promised pho- 
tograph of Norfolk Handicraft for this issue 
will have to be held in abeyance and “Our 
Portrait Gallery” will be taken up again next 
time. We have a lot of good pictures accum- 
ulating for which room must be found. The 
attention of those desirous of securing good 
photographs is called to an advertisement re- 
garding them. 


The Philadelphia premium list made its ap- 
pearance rather tardily this year having only 
been mailed on the first of November from 
that city. Of course it is too late for any ref- 
erence thereto to be of any use, the show 
having been in progress ere this magazine is 
off the press. ‘The specials are valuable and 
Mr. Viti has again obtained the assistance of 
many foreign clubs which have offered special 
prizes. An acceptable change has been made 
in condensing the classification as set forth in 
the premium list, this being possible by hav- 
ing all classes equal as to prize money so that 
in the classification it is only necessary to give 
the name and number of each class. 


Nothing has been found out as to the perpe- 
trator of the poisoning at the Ladies’ Kennel 
Association of two dogs owned by a dealer 
of this city. Whether Mr. Brooks’ terriers 
were also poisoned is not substantiated. It 
is possible that such was the case, but the evi- 
dence is not conclusive. In the case of the 
New York dogs, the deaths were sudden and 
the analysis resulted in finding strychnine in 
the stomach, so that settled the question 
of cause. One of the dogs was sold for three 
hundred and fifty dollars, and strange to say, 
the two of Mr. Brooks were also sold for 
future delivery. 


At this time of writing the field trials of 
November have not progressed sufficiently to 
enable much to be said regarding them and 
comment will be held over for another issue, 
by which time the dogs will have settled 
down into something like comparative merit. 
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THE QUESTION BOX 


CONDUCTED BY 
ED. F. HABERLEIN 











Q.—My English setter is now nearly one year 
old, was kept in a yard twenty by thirty feet 
during the summer and let out for a run every 
evening, is a nice looking dog, but stubborn as 
a mule. Took him to the mountains for a hunt 
last week, sought to induce him to hunt first 
by mild suasion, then took the whip, but noth- 
ing would he do, and he only followed close 
to my heels. To state that I was surprised and 
disappointed is but half expressing it, as when 
three months old he was sold me by one of 
the largest breeding kennels and cracked up to 
be of the best strain. Its pedigree would indi- 
cate such to be the case, as some of the most 
noted dogs appear therein. Now I may be ask- 
ing a foolish question, but hope to be pardoned 
inasmuch as this is my first experience, and as 
I see a variety of questions asked and answered 
in FIELD AND STREAM each month, I venture 
to put it flatly: did they ‘‘do’’ me, or, wherein 
lies the fault? 

Ans.—Your question might seem ridiculous to 


‘the initiated those who have been around and 


handled bird dogs for years,—but not to enlighten 
the novice and, in a measure, put him on the 
right track, would be extremely impolite. Ex- 
perience is a great teacher, and as no person 
was ever born “learned,’”’ the asking of ques- 
tions is no shame. Let us take it for granted 
that your dog’s breeding is of the best. Direct 
from the breeding kennels the three months old 
puppy was placed in a small pen, turned out 
of evenings for exercise and again shut up. This 
continued till he is now nearly a year old without 
ever having seen anything but the inside of its 
pen. The hunting season is on and, of course, 
you take the nice looking dog to the mountains 
on a grouse hunt. ‘‘Sport’’ feels lost, the rattle 
of leaves and dead grass startles him; rolling 
rocks cause him to tuck in his tail. By suasion 
you endeavor to get him out and seek for game, 
failing in which the whip is applied and the 
piteous yells re-echo from far and near. Half 
a day's tramp with Sport clinging at heel satis- 
fies you that the breeder ‘‘did’’ you, and greatly 
disappointed you retrace your steps homeward. 
Had you procured through FIrLp AND STREAM 
a copy of ‘“‘The Amateur Trainer,”’ perused its 
pages and followed plain directions, you would 
not have a tale of woe to relate but be the 
proud possessor of an admirable dog at this 
time. The hunting dog must be schooled just 
as our children must be schooled—brought up 
systematically in a manner for the walks of 
life intended to pursue. At the age of three to 
four months a puppy should be taken to a like- 
ly place of game, allowed to romp unrestrained- 
ly, seek for and nose out birds, give chase and 
enjoy the frolic to its heart’s content. Thus am- 
bition is implanted; muscular power and speed 
developed; instinct qualities aroused, and the 
foundation laid for the superstructure of system- 
atic training. The more opportunities a puppy 
is given on game in its haunts at the initiatory 
period the quicker will the youngster establish 
the habit of hunting and pointing. 
7 7 * 


Q.—My pointer is now about eighteen months 
old, was hunted some last season by a trainer 
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from whom I bought him, is full of life and 
carries about a hundred pounds of steam which 
carries him ahead at tremendous rate, covers the 
ground well, but is always too far and flushes 
the birds before I can come up for a shot. How 
ean I make him work closer in and get him 
steady at point? 

Ans.—Activity, speed and desire to get at game 
quickly is a good quality of a bird dog, but 
wild hunting and flushing must be restrained if 
to serve well to the gun. Put the force collar 
on him, with twenty feet of cord trailing, and 
follow directions as plainly given on page 75 
in “The Amateur Trainer.”’ In half a day’s 
hunt on quail you can render him steady, obedi- 
ent and to extend the flings but to desired dis- 
tances. 


. * . 
Q.—I have a very fine pointer past one year 
old. In July I sent him to a trainer in Dakota 


to be worked on prairie chickens, but the dog 
was sent back six weeks later with the remark 
that he would not point and was therefore not 
worth training. I take FIELD AND STREAM regu- 
larlyand enjoyit very greatly, never miss reading 
the answers on dog training, and hope to be 
informed also how to proceed, provided the dog 
is worth bothering with in your opinion. 

Ans.—Latent talent, probably, if well bred. 
Not all pointers and setters develop pointing 
instinct at one year of age. Even dogs of the 
same litter differ considerably in this respect, 
some pointing staunchly at but a few months 
old, while the rest may not do so till about 
two years old. An abundance of opportunity 
on birds, however, is the best incentive. Had 
the ‘‘trainer’’ given the dog his head—allowed 
him to hunt, find and chase in full measure, ten 
to one in the course of a few weeks the pointing 
instinct would have been aroused—chasing being 
the initiatory step to pointing. Do not condemn 
the dog—give him a chance. 

+. 


Q.—I should be pleased to have you advise as 
to whether pups from six to eight months old 
should be taken out for the first few times with 
their dam, entirely alone, or the pups together. 
They are past six months old, have been kept 
from loafing and were never out so that they 
have acquired no bad habits as I want to start 
them right. 

Ans.—It is high time to take them out so that 
they may learn that there is something besides 
the feed pot to look for. For the first few times 
it will be well to take the dam and pups out to- 
gether because the latter, not having been away 
from home, would be apt to get bewildered and 
run riot or break for home at the least fright. 
Then for a number of times take the pups all 
together only, allowing perfect freedom in romp- 
ing about, which will arouse the desire to go 
afield, hunt for and chase birds. When that de- 
sire has been fully established begin their 
training and the result will be satisfactory. 

> . . 


Q.—My English setter bitch is six years old, 
fairly well broken, has had over four hundred 
birds killed over her and has been staunch, 
steady and well-behaved. She has been kept in 
the city until the last six weeks. During her 
country life she has had unlimited freedom, and 
lately has become demoralized, killing rabbits 
and domestic chickens, chasing red squirrels, 
ete., as opportunity offers. She has been la- 
bored with and belabored when caught red- 
handed—all to no purpose. I may state, by the 
way, that she is the most intense hunter I have 
ever used and I realize her present tendencies 
are only natural instincts gone wrong. Now she 
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doesn’t commit these acts in my near presence, 
knows too much, and I cannot use the collar 
under the circumstances. What shall I do? 

Ans.—No, not “natural instincts gone wrong,”’ 
but again become natural. Unrestrained freedom 
and ample opportunity brought that about, but 
the faults may be overcome in a six year old 
dog just as speedily and even more so than If a 
mere puppy because she “‘knows too much’’ to 
endure a severe snubbing more than a few 
times. Put the force collar on her when put 
down to hunt, the presence of the collar alone 
will remind her of what may happen. Keep her 
close in and give lots of work and at the slight- 
est misbehavior give an effective snubbing in ac- 
cordance with directions on page 81 of ‘‘The Am- 
ateur Trainer.’’ A few reminders of that sort 
will suffice. 

+ . . 

Q.—My dog acts strangely; is about eight 
months old and lively but thin in flesh. I feed 
cooked meat and dog bread. When running at 
times he appears sick at stomach and eats 
grass. After half an hour's run he falls over 
on his side in a fit, which lasts two or three min- 
utes. Have trained him by ‘‘The Amateur Train- 
er’? and was very successful. 

Ans.—You dog has probably 
needs treatment. 


tape worm, and 


+ * 

Q.—I took my eleven months old setter to a 
gun club about two months ago and got her 
within ten yards of the shooters and she did not 
seem to be nervous. About a month ago I took 
her out in the woods with me to practice with 
the gun, and she seemed a little shy, but I 
thought she would get over it when I shot a lit- 
tle more, but she was about the same when I 
quit. Last week I was using my rifle and ev- 
ery time I shot she would make a bee-line for 
the house and crawl unler the bed or something 
for protection. What would you suggest? 

Ans.—Taking to the gun club was a good plan 
and it should have been repeated, but you made 
a mistake to shoot close to her to begin with 
in the woods. A puppy must be accustomed to 
the gun by degrees for when once afraid of the 
report the treatment requires good judgment 
and time, for it is one of the most vexing faults 
to overcome. The method that has proved most 
successful is explicitly stated in “The Amateur 
Trainer,’’ and if pursued as per directions the 
outcome will be satisfactory. 


ASTHMA IN DOGS 


Asthma is a disease confined principally to 


ladies’ pets and house degs, which are overfed 
and 


insufficiently exercised. 
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It usually occurs in dogs of four years and 
over rather than in young dogs, and is charac. 
terized by spells of difficult breathing with in. 
tervals of freedom therefrom. 

The disease is one of gradual development, be. 
ginning with a slight cough, which recurs at {r- 
regular intervals, for which reason it is not 
likely to attract particular notice at first. 

This gradually becomes more frequent and 
troublesome, assuming a hoarse, dry and sonor- 
ous tone which is liable to create the impression 
that there ts something lodged in the throat. 

A little observation will show that this cough 
is excited by every change of temperature, diet 
or position, until it finally become incessant. 

Sleep will be disturbed by it and nausea is pro- 
duced, but nothing is brought up except a small 
quantity of mucus. 

Breathing now becomes affected, being labored 
and painful. Digestion is impaired and the 
appetite slight or morbid. The breath becomes 
offensive and the teeth covered with tartar; 
coat rough; skin scaly. 

In some cases the dog is worn down by the 
cough, in others the pulmonary congestion arrests 
respiration and causes suffocation; or cardiac 
difficulties cause accumulation of blood in the 
head and consequent convulsions or fits. 

The disorder usually terminates in dropsy of 
the chest or belly; generally the latter. 

When this happens the body wastes, the abdo- 
men becomes enlarged; the legs swell and the 
breathing becomes very difficult, until suffo- 
cation finally puts an end to the dog’s troubles. 

Treatment.—If the disease is to any degree 
advanced little is of avail. A good dose of 
physic is the thing to start with, and while 
salts are not very satisfactory for use with the 
dog a Seidlitz powder in water just as you would 
take it yourself, is beneficial. Or a physic of a 
mixture of syrup of buckthorn and castor oil, 
equal parts. Dose, from a teaspoonful to a table- 
spoonful of the mixture, according to size of 
dog. A careful course of dieting of nutritious 
food should be given twice or thrice a day in 
small quantities. Plenty of exercise will also be 
a great ald to comfort, if not to entire recovery. 

The homeopathic preparation of nux vomica 
3 X., to five drops of the tincture given every 
four hours on days of aggravation of the trou- 
ble, is of great service. At other times arseni- 
cum 6 X., same dose three times a day, should 
be given, and ammonium causticum 6 X., may 
be given every three to four hours, or three 
drops when the breathing is rapid, labored and 
accompanied by rattling of mucus in throat and 
chest. 

Dr. C. L. THUDICHUM 
Wayne, Pa. 
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Box 1156, Seattle, Wash. 


ABOUT 


spend a thousand dollars a year for a 

club membership and five hundred to a 
thousand dollars more on top of that in ex- 
penses incurred in going fishing for salmon 
on what is virtually his own preserve, is one 
of the little mysteries of life to the dweller 
on the Pacific slope. 

Here, from about September first to Decem- 
ber fifteenth or thereabouts, there is not a bay 
or inlet for over a thousand miles of coast 
line that is not literally alive with salmon of 
one kind or another—all salmon, mind you, 
big lusty fellows that weigh seven or eight 
pounds to seventy-five or eighty, and as full 
of fight and sport inch for inch as any fish 
that swims. Clean, silvery, full of the rush 
and go that takes a line singing out for a hun- 
dred feet or more, savage, muscular and fair 
fighters that make the heart of the fisherman 
glad. That is the Pacific salmon—any Pacific 
salmon I mean, picked at random from the 
dozen varieties that swarm in from the deep 
sea and push up the streams to spawn until 
the water will float no more of them. In 
countless thousands they fill the bays and in- 
lets from the Alaska fiords to the mouth of 
the Sacramento River and there is not a 
month in the year that one cannot get good 
salmon fishing somewhere on the Pacific 
Coast between the Arctic -circle and the Gulf 
of California. Then why go north from New 
York for a chance to get a few fish at a 
price of a hundred dollars apiece? 

Get down to the business side of this mat- 
ter, ye angler men, and figure the thing out in 
cold hard figures and your account with Na- 
ture would look like this: 

Joun Smirtu, Dr., 
To one round trip ticket New York 

to Seattle and return, first class, good 

nine months, with stopovers at will. $145.00 

One six ounce rod, say.........-.. 10.00 

ee STOTT 5.00 

One No. he. “Cuttyhunk” line, 300 ft. 
long . 


] why a man living in the East will 


Note—Address all items or requests for information to the Editor, W. 


PACIFIC 








S. Phillips, Lock 


SALMON 


Boat hire with man to row at $2 per 











2 fo ere rere 10.00 
Hotel bill at $2 per day, 5 days.... 10.00 
Total $181.00 
: 

By 10 salmon a day, 5 days, 50 salmon 

worth to the fisherman $5 each in 
GONE savaseu sass suacrwcsaesrn $500.00 
181.00 
By red ink . .$319.00 

Plus a stopover in the Flathead coun- 
try for a moose, worth .......... $100.00 
Expense, 4 days at $10 per day...... 40.00 
2 ferro $60.00 

Plus a side trip into the Olympic 

Mountains after elk and those big 
Beardsley trout, worth.......... $100.00 
Expense, 5 days at $10 per day...... 50.00 
By red ink $50.00 

Time, round trip travel New York to 
Seattle and retam ........0000. 10 days 
Side trip for moose................ 4 days 
Te PD TO I oo vias ove cn sucess 5 days 
Total .19 days 

Total, say 30 days off at an expense of 
cash, including incidentals ...... $341.00 

Compared with an eastern “preserve” 
“Ss ff 2 eae eee 500.00 
Plus expenses for trip ............ 200,00 
RS errr $700.00 
Total coat of Pacific trip ..........:. 341.00 





With a cinch on results it leaves you to 
DPM viendbiset an htususedeous $359.00 
The above bill of particulars is no wild 
dream because I have taken the troyble to 
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look up the cost of things for my own satis- 
faction, and I can say frankly that it sur- 
prised me greatly to think that a man living 
in New York or Boston could take his thirty 
day vacation and cross the United States first 
class, get his moose, an elk, all the finest sal- 
mon fishing he wanted, then take a day or 
two off to land the big Beardsley trout, go 
on a few side trips after mountain trout and 
rainbow trout and still have time to get a 
mountain goat and a big horn head with sev- 
eral chances at bear of assorted sizes thrown 
in, and do it easily on $500 and thirty days’ 
time, and get back to New York with car 
fare left to take him from the ferry on up 
town! 

Men who live in New York and look at the 
big map of the United States on their office 
wall are apt to get in the habit of thinking 
that the Pacific Coast is rather beyond their 
reach; so they don’t take the trouble to find 
out the fact that it is really only a little mat- 
ter of about four days and a half of travel, 
and that a round trip ticket costs less than 
they spend in three or four months for cab 
fare and cigars! 

The year A.D. 1902 is a pretty swift year, 
and the United States is a small patch of 
ground when one considers the speed of mod- 
ern through trains, so that salmon fishing 
on the Pacific Coast is an easy possibility for 
the New Yorker who really wants to have the 
finest fishing in the world, and all he wants of 
it; and it is not at all out of reason for said 
New Yorker to invite his friends to a fish din- 
ner on October fifteenth and have them feast 
on silver salmon which he caught in Puget 
Sound October tenth, because the refrigera- 
tor car is a reality just as the swarms of sal- 
mon are that swarm in the Sound here in the 
fall. Just study this matter up a bit, Mister 
York, and Mister Boston, and then come out 
next fall and fish with me and I’ll show you 
more sport at the end of a fish line than you 
ever dreamed could be found in the sea, to 
say nothing of that elk over in the Olympics, 
the white goat and bighorn and silver tip bear 
up Mt. Baker way, and the moose from the 
Flathead country. 

Can you show me any place between the 
equator and 47° north latitude that will 
give you the same returns on your vacation 
time and money? If you can I'll lay off and 
take a trip with you. 

Perhaps you would like a few details so 
you can tell just what I mean_by “salmon 
fishing on the Pacific Coast.” For instance, 
about October first my friend Schafer down 
in the Bailey block took a notion he wanted 
to go after salmon, so we made a date to meet 
early in the morning and have a go at the 
fish as the tide came in. 

Our rig was a six ounce split bamboo rod 
seven feet long, fitted with a large size “Ex- 
pert” single action reel, carrying three hun- 
dred feet of number fifteen “cuttyhunk” twist- 
ed linen line, and attached was a large silver 
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and copper spoon. Rowing out until we were 
off the point of West Seattle, not three miles 
from the city slips where the big ocean liners 
land, we let out our lines and got down to 
business. 

Before long Schafer had a silver salmon 
fighting and in fifteen or twenty minutes had 
landed him, weight about twelve pounds. 
Then I got a Tyee salmon and fought him 
down until I landed him, weight about twenty 
pounds. I followed with number two, same 
kind and about the same size. Then Schafer 
got his second one, a silver salmon of about 
eighteen pounds. Then we lost a spoon and 
a fish with it, and hooked another and an- 
other, but lost them, sometimes a hook or 
spoon going with them, but we had our hands 
full until nearly sundown; and after Schafer 
lost his last spoon and the last big one we 
struck broke away with the last spoon I 
owned, we quit and came in with eight salmon 
to our credit for about six hours’ fishing, 
not counting the ones that wrecked our tackle 
and got away. 

Some of you fellows who think you know 
all about it may smile at this condensed story 
of wreckage and think away down in the 
southeast corner of your mind that Schafer 
and I are novices in the art of salmon fishing, 
but you are welcome to my tackle any time 
you have an idea you can land more Pacific 
salmon that I can in the same length of time. 
I can catch fish—plenty—but I’m not fool- 
ish enough to tell you that I can land every 
salmon that strikes my spoon two hundred 
feet behind my boat on the end of a three 
thread “cuttyhunk’”—not by long odds. 

My last trial at these big fish was with Mr. 

Jesse Fulton, of the Neil Burgess Theatrical 
Co., playing “The County Fair.” Mr. Fulton 
hunted me up when he came to town because 
he hadn’t been out with me for ten years, and 
because we used to shoot prairie chickens to- 
gether when we were younger than we are 
now. 
_ Of course I told him about the salmon fish- 
ing and took him out on the bay to show him 
how it was done. After we got down to 
business I hooked and landed a ten pound 
silver salmon just to show him how. Then 
he struck and landed the first salmon he ever 
tackled and in three hours we had caught 
four beauties on the light tackle and lost 
four more. Then as we started back I struck 
and played a fish which I should judge would 
go thirty to thirty-five pounds, and lost him 
together with my spoon and forty feet of 
line because of a careless knot where the line 
was tied to a swivel. 

Today Mr. Fulton knows what the sport of 
salmon fishing is and he has a lot of friends 
in the country at large who will hear his 
fishing story and know more about salmon 
than they did before. 

This country is wide open—you can come 
and do the same thing even if you live in the 
East, and it won’t cost you a fortune either. 
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THE CHAMPION OF THE OLD LOG 
JAM 


BY D. MACKAY 


WHEN the splendid, new steel bridge was 
finished, spanning the majestic Columbia 
River at Robson, B. C., thus forming a link 
in one of Canada’s bands of steel, it made a 
difference in the length of our runs, as crews 
formerly running to Robson now ran 
through to Midway, a point one hundred and 
twenty-seven miles distant in the heart of the 
rich mining and agricultural district called 
the boundary section. Hearing at odd times 
that the Kettle River and Boundary Creek 
furnished fair fishing, I determined to bring 
along a part of my outfit and thus kill a part 
at least of the twenty-four hours lay over at 
Midway, necessitated by the present schedule 
of passenger trains. I had left at home my 
Bristol steel rod and my landing net as from 
what I could learn the trout were small, or 
in other words ordinary brook trout; but 
I was much surprised to learn from an old 
timer of Midway that he had seen some two- 
pounders taken from Boundary Creek, and 
that at an old log jam some mile and a half 
up the creek, one big fellow made his home 
much to the annoyance of the smaller fish, 
and the angler, who from time to time tried 
to allure him from his lair beneath the high 
rock-bluff and the moss-covered logs on the 
shady side of the stream. Now, right here I 
was up against the real thing with a six- 
ounce bamboo rod and no landing net, and 
a bluff to fish over twelve feet high. Well, 
1 thought it better not to try; so I fished for 
an hour on the stream below, landing a few 
small trout, and getting tired of such sport, 
being used to fishing on the Kootenay River, 
where the average trout weighs two pounds, 
and furnishes royal sport to the angler. 

Just as I was getting tired, and thinking 
of leaving for home, I met another fisherman 
with a string of small trout who told me that 
he tried for an hour to capture the big fellow 
at the jam but no go; so I determined to 
have a try even if I lost my whole outfit, and 
made a change in my flies and attached a 
most seductive Yellow Hackle, No. 7, to the 
end, a Queen of the Waters in the center, 
and a Royal Coachman at the top. Just as it 
was getting quite dark, I crept to the edge 
of the bluff and dropped the bunch very light- 
ly on the swirl, just above the haunt of the 
Champion. It had no more than touched 
the water than with a mighty rush my bold 
hero seized the Yellow Hackle and very for- 
tunately for me started for the long strip 
of smooth water below; then I saw how 
lucky I was to have my best long silk line. 
Holding him as well as possible until I 
climbed around some small saplings and 
made my way to a point where I could work, 
the battle royal began. Then up stream 


again he went, trying to get to his old haunt, 
which point, if reached, would be good-bye 
Mr. Trout; but with the force of the current 
I was able to hold him from going very far 
up, and gradually worked my way farther 
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down stream to a more favorable battle 
ground where the banks were more slop- 
ing and where it was absolutely necessary 
for me to finish thé fight, as I had no land- 
ing net, and where just twenty minutes after 
the fight began I landed his majesty. He 





MR. DONALD'S TEN YEAR OLD SON WHO HAS 
QUITE A LOCAL REPUTATION FOR CATCHING 
BIG TROUT. 


tipped the scales at just two pounds—not a 
very large trout, but large enough to give me 
as much as I wanted under the circumstances. 
In the old fishing ground at Slocan Junc- 
tion, a five pounder can be landed in less 
time, and with greater ease, and before clos- 
ing I will say that we have more sport to 
the square mile right here on the Kootenay 
River, at Nelson, B. C., along the line of the 
Canadian Pacific Ry. branches, than can be 
found anywhere else in North America. We 
have big game in abundance, and it is the 
home of the grizzly bear and mountain lion, 
while trout and other fish are numerous. 


NOTES 
A good many parties have been out after deer 
in October, some going down among the islands 


of the lower Sound Country, some on the lake 
shore and some over into Kitsap country, but 
the results have been about the same from all 
quarters, and everybody has got his game. 





A queer thing about the deer of the down 
sound island is the fact that many of them are 
spotted and a pure white one is not unusual. 
This is probably caused by interbreeding as the 
animals are mostly separated from the main- 
land by wide reaches of salt water and do not 
leave the Islands unless forced to, which is not 
often. 





The Washington State Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion held its eighth annual shooting tournament 
at Tacoma the third week in October. Sports- 
men from surrounding states were invited and 
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assembled with the local shooters at the Tacoma 
Rifle Club range at Tacoma. 

A elaborate programme was carried out and 
numerous prizes distributed. Most of the purses 
were small, but there were lots of them. 


J. R. Weber, of the Heine Piano Co., thinks 
one half of life should consist of fishing trips 
up on Green River and the other half in getting 
ready to go and in getting back. Most of us 
agree with him and find we have symptoms of 
the same complaint. 


R. L. Hodgdon is a duck crank who has a gun- 
ny sack full of decoys, and a gun handy for a 
trip most any time when he’s not too busy 
watching a ball game. 

The duck season on the lower sound is on in 
dead earnest and many guns are giving a good 
account of themselves. 

Billy Rodgers’ hotel at Milltown is one gf the 
favorite haunts of ‘‘the faithful’ because Billy 
knows just about how to take care of each shoot- 
er. He has a few boats and knows the grounds 
around the mouth of the Skagit River like a 
book. If Billy gets you off in a corner and whis- 


pers to you mysteriously about a certain place 
in the flats somewhere you take his advice be- 
eause he knows pretty near how the birds will 
fly when daylight comes. 


John Consadine is a duck hunter who believes 
in going early and often when the birds are fly. 
ing. He’s got a bunch of high bred dogs that he 
won’t lend to his best friend, and then he’s 
got a “meat dog’’ or two that you can borrow 
if John thinks you intend to bring ‘'em back 
some day. He says they will find birds dead or 
alive—the birds, he means. 


“Alphabet’’ Denniston can give you points on 
the duck grounds along the Great Northern Rail. 
road now because he makes it a point to look 
up these things for the boys who travel his line, 
so if he says ‘‘Go to Milltown,”’ it means ducks 
at that point sure—don't overlook the point. 
He can tell you about the grouse and deer along 
the main line also, and will give you the infor. 
mation with a smile and a “good luck.” 

There is some mighty good duck country over 
east of the mountains about Wilson’s Creek on 
the Great Northern main line. That’s a wheat 
country, you know, and the birds are in good 
condition. Ask Mr. Denniston about it. 


There are numerous points along the Northern 
Pacific road now which will return good duck 
and grouse bags. Eastern Washington has a lot 
of good duck and goose ground which can be 
easily reached from this road and which will 
give good results. 


SPORT ROYAL 
(Allegro vivace) 


A nook forsook, 
A goodly brook, 


A woodland not too dense: 


A fly, a try, 
An eager eye, 


Anticipation tense. 


A fleck, a speck, 

A straining neck, 

A momentary gleam, 

A flash, a splash, 

A sudden dash 

A-down the swirling stream. 


A chill, a thrill, 


A tugging still, 


A quivering of the steel, 


A list, a twist, 


An aching wrist, 


A fumbling at the reel. 


A strive, a dive, 

The waters rive, 

Alas, the game is gone! 
A lunge, a plunge, 

All doubts expunge: 

A glorious fight is on. 


At last, aghast, 
The quarry fast, 


Still struggling in the stream, 


Gives yet a threat, 
And then the net 


Secures a speckled dream. 


—Witiam E. Hunpley 
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Fishing is good at this season. Just before 
freeze-up the monsters of the deep, con- 
sisting largely of flounders, striped bass, and 
tomcods, are supposed to bite freely. They 
emerge from holes in the rocks and poke 
their noses out of the sand to partake of the 
nice meals brought out to them at great ex- 
pense by land lubbers who have been bitten 
by the fishing bug. Thus it comes that at 
early morning good citizens are seen emerg- 
ing from their comfortable homes clad in 
nondescript garb and bearing what looks like 

full set of burglar’s tools. The handgrip 
of a fisherman contains a dozen hard-boiled 
eggs, a wicker jug, some sand worms and a 
lot of old junk coming under the head of 
hooks, sinkers and fixings. 

He sails away and sails back, bringing a 
fine case of sunburn and some additions to 
the fish lie-lore of the land. 


Striped bass fishing is now considered at 
its best. See table of methods, bait, hooks ¥~ 
how to fish for this, the gamest fish of all, 
the May, 1902, number. Every fen 
ought to have a copy of this valuable num- 
ber. 


Are you in doubt about what to give your 
friend for a Christmas present? If he be in- 
clined to fish once in a while, why not make 
him a present of a fine rod and reel? 


Many fishermen, after buying a reel, seem 
to have an idea that by removing the oil caps 
at the axle ends, and by semi-occasionally 
squirting in a small portion of oil, they are 
doing all that is required of them. 

A well-made reel is a rather delicate piece 
of mechanism, and is entitled to be cared for 
as such. It should be occasionally taken en- 
tirely apart and the spool and pinions re- 
moved and cleaned with a soft cloth, polished 
with a bit of chamois, its interior treated with 
a few drops of oil and then replaced ; taking 
particular care that each screw is returned to 
its proper hole, for in spite of all the care 
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BIEDINGER ®* 


which one may give this portion of an equip- 
ment, it is alw ays possible that some dust or 
dirt may collect on the interior. It general- 
ly does this by sifting in between the sides 
of the spool and the stationary reel plates. 


Owing to lack of space we have been com- 
pelled to omit the schedule of tides which we 
print each month in this department. If any 
of our readers wish this information they can 
get it by addressing Mr. Biedinger in care of 
the Protective League of Salt Water Fisher- 
men, 106 West 31st Street, New York City. 


Christmas is coming. Why not remember 
your favorite guide or anyone else whom you 
subscription to FIELD AND STREAM? One dol- 
lar not only secures a year’s subscription, but 
in addition, as can be seen elsewhere, any one 
of six beautiful pictures, postpaid. These pic- 
tures are nineteen by twenty-six in size, 
worthy of a place in any home, being exclu- 
sive and original subjects by famous artists. 
If you are already a subscriber and wish these 
pictures, each dollar you send to apply on 
your subscription account entitles you to one 
choice. 

Of course you have seen our announcement 
on first page stating that after January first, 
nineteen hundred and three, the subscription 
price of FreLp AND STREAM will be one dol- 
lar and a half. Single copies fifteen cents of 
all newsdealers. 


Just ask yourself this very simple ques- 
tion: “Am I a fisherman?” If you are one 
in its true sense, you must conclude to join 
and attend the meetings of the Protective 
League of Salt Water Fishermen, and not 
alone that, but see to it that your fishing 
friends do likewise. It has been said time and 
again that fishermen were slow. How about 
you? Meetings are held every third Wednes- 
day evening of each month at 106 West jist 
Street, New York City. 
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HOOLEY ON HUNTING 
BY H. N. CROWELL 


“I sEE,” said MacManus, as he dug into 
the chowder, “I see they’s a fox-hunt in 
back iv Brooklyn las’ week.” 

“Eh? Not in a thousan’ years they wasn’t,” 
said Mr. Hooley, as he paused and rolled up 
his left sleeve. “They’s no more fox-hunts, 
MacManus, since Jawn Quincy Adams.” 

“But I read—” 

“Yis, an’ ye read how th’ strike is inded, 

but it aint; an’ two bottles iv Cider iv Card- 
board cured Mary Ann Tuggs but she’s dead; 
an’ Morgan has put on ’is winter socks which 
is only a rumor spread t’ keep the cotton 
market strong. That fox-hunt was no more 
iv a fox-hunt than your shirt-front is a 
playin’-card. It’s just like me goin’ out in 
the backyard an’ firin’ through th’ slats at 
th’ hens an’ claimin’ it’s spoort. Never, Mac, 
never. Spoort means t’ give ivry man an’ 
ivry other animal an equal chance—did that 
fox get an equal chance, MacManus ?—th’ 
chance wan iv us would have against Jeffries 
an’ that’s all. 
_ “Why, Mac, that fox was a marked man 
for a week before they run ’im down. *Twas 
all they could do to keep from stumblin’ over 
‘im between meals while they was waitin’ 
for th’ rich an’ gran’ an’ flatulent to arrive 
an’ join th’ scrimmage. Th’ fox was ivery- 
where an’ had it not been for tin to twinty 
hired men with ponies chasin’ ’im continyool- 
ly he’d been eatin’ at th’ kennel with th’ 
dawgs. 

“But he give thim a run iv a hundred yards 
or so annyway an’ whin Miss Consomme 
Crackerjack snipped off ’is tail with th’ shears 
they was triumph in ’er eye. ’Twas a contes’ 
iv skill an’ endurance—for th’ hired men. 
Th’ fox saw ’is finish a week before he 
Started. 

“An’ huntin’ as a whole has backed up 
an’ took a free seat. Men don’t go out anny 
more with anny ole weapon an’ come back 
with their arms full—naw sir. Nowadays 
they take down th’ hammerless gun, load 
It with smokeless powder an’ plug aroun’ 
duckless ponds an’ chickenless fields, takin’ 
care not t’ git more thin a stone’s throw from 
th’ full meal an’ th’ wine-cellar. Those days 
we shot on th’ wing, on foot, across lots, 
aroun corners, standin’ up, lyin’ down, for- 
ward an’ back. Now we shoot from th’ 
point, after countin’ to ten. Those times we 
put a charge iv shot into th’ dawg ivry half- 
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mile or so to see ‘im run. Now, we don't 
shoot annything till th’ dawg’s found it an’ 
tol’ us all about it. 

“An’ fishin’, Mac! It’s fearful! I’ve seen 
fellows down at th’ crick with tackle that 
cost more than anny suit iv clothes I ever 
wore, an’ did ye iver watch thim? ‘Tis a 
sight, ol’ man. Imagine me a’stan’in’ with a 
seven foot cane fannin’ flies from a cow while 
yer mother was milkin’ an’ ye have th’ pic- 
ture. I’ve seen ’em stan’ for hours that way 
an’ thin, whin they did catch one, throw it in 
again just because it lacked a hair of th’ 
size he wants. 

“Time was, Mac, whin th’ boys would 
pour in a fistfull iv powder, drop in a slug 
th’ size iv yer jackknife, ride up to th’ buffalo 
an’ shoot ’im in th’ back. Now they take a 
six-pound rifle, slip in a ca’tridge about th’ 
size of yer lead-pencil, take a look at th’ 
victim through th’ five-inch telescope an’ 
shoot at ‘is lumbar vertebry. If he drops 
an’ they git to ‘im th’ same day they’s fresh 
meat for breakfast an’ a long spell in jail 
if th’ warden’s awake. 

“Thirty years ago, Mac, me’n you wint out 
in th’ cowlot an’ shot ducks enough t’ last 
th’ fam’ly a week. Where do we go now? 
Not in th’ backlot. Nothin’ short iv Canada 
for us now, Mac. 

“Huntin’ has got beyond th’ stage whin 
we hunted to fill th’ stomach. We hunt now 
to fill th’ magazine with pictures an’ to git 
our name in th’ papers as Spoort So- and-So. 
Th’ stomach is a back number compared to 
th’ kodak. A man will go hungry a week 
to get a picture iv ’imself with wan foot on 
a bear’s neck an’ a pipe in ‘is teeth. Fellows 
who were up forty to fifty feet in th’ tree 
will take pictures that look brave an’ noble 
whin th’ dawg’s killed th’ wildcat. 

“Yis, huntin’ has gone back. It’s too lux- 
urious. Whin a man goes into th’ woods he 
takes a tent, a stove, an ice-chest, a pneumatic 
bed, a kodak, a library, plenty of chawin’ 
an’ drinkin’ an’ a wheelbarry iv station’ry. 
We used to go with our bare han’s an’ a 
good appetite. Times has changed, MacMan- 
us, since thin.” 

“But this fox was run fourteen hours an’ 
not caught,” remarked MacManus. 

“Hohoo! Ye don’t say,” said Hooley, “Thin 
*twasn’t a fox at all. If ye’ll look agin ye’ll 
see ’twas th’ ghost iv Captain Kidd they was 
chasin.” Th’ wine mus’ be vill’nus whin they 
let annything get away over in thet country 
after chasin’ it that long annyway.” 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 

The announcement in this issue of an advance 
in price to $1.50 per year will not surprise any 
of our old readers. They will know that the 
change means a still better magazine for the 
money. Our plans for the coming year are very 
ambitious, so much so, that they preclude the 
possibility of selling the magazine for any less. 
Anyway we think that the majority of our read- 
ers would not do without the monthly visit of 
FIELD AND STREAM if the price was several times 
one-fifty a year. 

We hope our friends will take this occasion to 
suggest to their friends that they also become 
subscribers to ‘‘The Book of the Pursuit of Hap- 
piness.”” In our advertising pages we are mak- 
ing an offer which should interest every gcod 
sportsman, that of sending the magazine for one 
year, and the companion pictures which made 
such a hit in our September issue, reproduced in 
a suitable size for framing and in water color 
effect, all for $2.00. ” 


A CANOE VOYAGE DOWN THE AMAZON 
RIVER 

FIELD AND STREAM has arranged to send out 
Mr. Alvah D. James on another trip in the in- 
terest of this publication. This time we purpose 
sending him to South America to make a canoe 
voyage down the entire length of the Amazon. 
Mr. James, with a companion, will leave the 
United States early during the coming spring, 
and with his outfit will sail to Quito, Ecuador. 
From the city of Quito he will pack across the 
Andes Mountains, and entering the Napo river 
will journey down that stream to the main stem 
of the Amazon. He will travel the length of the 
Amazon River, some four thousand miles, and in 
so doing will traverse the entire continent of 
South America. The trip will end at the city of 
Para. 

There is a growing interest in the South 
American continent, and while FIELD AND 
STREAM is primarily a publication of American 
sport for American sportsmen, we feel that we 
are justified in broadening our lines so long as 
the cardinal function of our periodical remains 
the same. As our country becomes more popu- 
lous we are reaching out commercially; and as 
surely when civilization crowds out the game our 
sportsmen too are going to reach out for other 
fields. Already numbers of our wealthy sports- 
men annually repair to Canada and Mexico and 
we feel that In sending a representative to an- 
other continent we are looking to their interests 
in advance. 

Some peculiar conditions, too, with respect to 
the Amazon River, are governing us in sending 
Mr. James there. We feel that exploiting the 
game conditions of a new country justifies us in 
the eyes of our readers in undertaking the trip; 
but beyond this the voyage should have a gener- 
al interest as one of adventure through strange 
lands. The Amazon is the greatest river in every 
physical respect, flowing through the most ex- 
tensive forest, on the globe. Immense tracts of 
this forest are still unexplored, and the entire 
valley is a seldom-traveled wilderness, abounding 
in reptiles and overgrown with strange and pro- 
fuse vegetation. Concerning this interesting 
country we have, excepting some encyclopedic 
facts, but few accounts rendered in intelligible 
English. Europeans and Americans who have 
visited the Amazon River district have, in nearly 
every instance, been scientists, men who render 
their accounts so technical as to be unintelli- 
gible, or at least very uninteresting, to the av- 
erage reader. We do not hesitate to say that 
we are looking with a great deal of interest to 


the accounts and outcome of this expedition. The 
illustrations will be from photographs, and we 
are arranging that they shall be a strong fea. 
ture. 


A HOLIDAY SUGGESTION 


No more appropriate gift or more opportune 
time could be chosen to display the ‘‘good-fellow- 
ship’* of the season than a presentation of FIELp 
AND STREAM for a year, beginning with this beau- 
tiful holiday number. A handsome presentation 
card, which is set forth in our advertising col- 
umns, will be forwarded with this number and 
a premium picture upon receipt of the name and 
address of the donee, and the subscription price 
of one dollar. 

As our subscription price advances to $1.50 Jan- 
uary 1, it behooves you to act promptly in this 
matter. Some of our readers annually send Ina 
list of names of friends, others of charitable in- 
stitutions, libraries and hospitals, accompanied 
with a check. This is a most practical way to 
serve the interests of game protection and spread 
the gospel of true sportsmanship. 


In these days of great activity in every kind 
of business life men are seeking for a stimu- 
lant which will benefit without giving injury. 
Many believe they have found it in the purest 
type of the purest whisky, which has now be- 
come the unquestioned reputation of Hunter 
Baltimore Rye, the American Gentleman’s Whis- 
ky, found in favor everywhere in families, ho 
tels, cafes and clubs. That the demand for it 
has so rapidly increased is owing to the fact 
that those who use it are never disappointed, 
but find what they expect to find, a stimulant 
mellowed by age, of delicious flavor and pure be- 
yond question. 


If our readers will send us the names and 
addresses of such of their friends as_ they 
think would be interested in FIELD AND STREAM 
we will appreciate it very much even if only one 
name. We are also particularly desirous of get- 
ting the addresses of all angling, gunning or oth- 
er clubs, game protective or any kind of organi- 
eae devoted to the interests of sportsman- 
ship. 


Moist feet are cold in winter! Sole leather is 
cellular, and carries street fluid to the foot as 
the wick carries oil to a lamp. Between insole 
and outsole of the Resilia shoe is placed the 
cushion center-sole of live rubber, through which 
moisture cannot pass, making it wet-proof, a8 
well as springy and ventilated. Its air channels 
dry the inner sides of both outsole and insole, 
and thus prevent the retention of moisture, 
cracking, hardening, mouldiness, and keep the 
feet dry, clean, hardy and healthy. Mail orders 
promptly filled. Send $5.00 and your size to the 
manufacturers of these shoes, The Common- 
wealth Shoe and Leather Co., 17 Lincoln &t., 
Boston, and you will thank FIELD aNnD STREAM 
ever after for having directed you to the most 
comfortable shoe you ever wore, as also the most 
healthful. 


There is something fascinating about_ the 
phrase, ‘“‘The Heart of the Sierra Madre.” Until 
recently the Sierra Madre meant for most men 
a vast treasure house of mineral wealth, unde 
veloped, inaccessible, haunted by the misty fig- 
ures of Spanish tradition. It is still undevel- 
oped, but not inaccessible, and even the terrors 
of the unknown are denied the traveler therein; 
for a railroad has been carried into the region 
by the dauntless American, and the Sierra Madre 
has been given to the world for a playground. 

Mr. Townsend's article in this number gives 
just the information sportsmen want about this 
new hunting ground. His address is El P 
Texas, if any of our readers wish to corres) 
with him. 
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SOMETHING GOOD FOR 
CHRISTMAS. 


During the holiday season, when good cheer everywhere prevails, there 
is nothing nicer to have in the house than a little good whiskey, and besides, 
your physician will tell you it is excellent in many cases of sickness. But 
you must have good whiskey, pure whiskey. You don’t want to drink poor 
whiskey yourself, much less offer it to your friends, while as a medicine, poor 
whiskey, adulterated whiskey, may do you decided harm. 

HAYNER WHISKEY goes to you direct from our own distillery, with 
all its original richness and flavor, and carries a UNITED STATES REG- 
ISTERED DISTILLER’S GUARANTEE of PURITY and AGE. When 
you buy HAYNER WHISKEY you save the enormous profits of the dealers 
and have our guarantee that your money will be promptly refunded if you 
are not perfectly satisfied with the whiskey after trying it. Isn’t that fair? 


HAYNER 


WHISKEY 
Al FULL quanTs $9.20 








EXPRESS CHARGES PAID BY US. 


We will send you FOUR FULL QUART BOTTLES of HAYNER’S SEVEN-YEAR-OLD RYE for 
$3.20, express charges paid by us. Try itandif you don't findit all right and as 
good as you ever used or can buy from anybody else at any price, send it back 
at our go and the next mail will bring you your $3.20. Could any offer be 
fairer? This offer is backed by a company with a capital of $500,000.00, paid in 
full, and the proud reputation of 36 years of continuous success. We have over 
a quarter of a million satisfied customers, proving conclusively that our whiskey 
is all right and that we do exactly as we say. If you don’t want four quarts your- 
self, get a friend to join you. Shipment made ina plain sealed case, no marks 
to show what's inside. 

Orders for Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada,New Mexico, Oregon 
Utah, Washington or Wyoming must be on the basis of 4 Quarts for $4.00 by EXPRESS § 
PREPAID or 20 Quarts for $16.00 by FREIGHT PREPAID. 


FREE With each four quart order we will send free one gold-tipped whiskey 
f& glass and one corkscrew. If you wish to send an order to a friend, as a 
Christmas present, we will enclose with the shipment an elegant souvenir card, 
with both your names neatly printed thereon. Write our nearest office NOW. 


THE HAYNER DISTILLING COMPANY, 
DAYTON, OHIO. ST. LOUIS, MO. ST. PAUL, MINN. 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS 


— DISTILLERY, 


TROY, OHIO. 
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No food drink of modern times has made a 
more rapid success than Malt Creamlet Cocoa. 
By all means send to the Malt Creamlet Co., 
19 Liberty Street, New York, for a trial package 
(ten cups) which will be sent you on receipt of 
fifteen cents in postage stamps. 





The new Life Rate Endowment policy issued 
by the Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co. of 
Hartford, Conn., has many provisions and guar- 
antees not outlined in any other life insurance 
contract. Send them your age and address and 
you will secure rates and sample policy. It 
may mean much to you and yours. Everyone 
shouid at least be posted on this most import- 
ant subject. 

The Goerz-Anschutz is a popular camera and 
will take a picture in a light that would be al- 
together too weak for many other instruments. 
It is compact, easy to operate and is equipped 
with a Focal Plane Shutter that is second to 
none. The C. P. Goerz Optical Works, 52.East 
Union Square, New York, issue an interesting 
catalogue, free. 

Address The Ideal Mfg. Co., 25 U. St., New 
Haven, Conn., for a copy of their new No. 15 
Handbook. It contains 147 pages of the most 
up-to-date and useful information about fire- 
arms, powders, shot, bullets and all that per- 
tains to the loading and reloading of all kinds 
of rifle, pistol and shot gun ammunition. It is 
free for the asking. 

Send for the latest folder “‘C’’ of useful spe- 
cialties for sportsmen made by the Marble Safe- 
ty Axe Co., Gladstone, Mich. It suggests many 
useful Christmas gifts, among them a line of 
hunting knives that delight the practical sports- 
man. 





Hayner whiskey goes direct from the distillery 
to the consumer, with all its original strength, 
richness and flavor, carries a United States reg- 
istered distiller’s guarantee of purity and age, 
and saves the enormous profits of the dealers. 
Read the offer of The Hayner Distilling Com- 
pany elsewhere in this magazine. They are a 
reputable house, have a paid up capital of half 
a million dollars, have been in business over 36 
years and will do exactly as they say. 

Warren, Ohio. 

Messrs. Wing & Son, 173-175 East 12th Street, 
New York. Dear Sirs: Twenty years ago we 
bought one of your pianos for use in our school. 
This instrument has been in constant service 
ever since, and is still good in tune and action. 
Among the large number of pianos owned by us 
there are nine different makes, and I am pleased 
to say none of them stands wear or keeps in tune 
better than the Wing. During the past year we 
have bought several of your No. 5 and No. 6 
pianos for classroom and other use, finding them 
in every case good instruments, worthy of the 
confidence of anyone wishing a first class piano. 
—Wm. H. Dana, President Dana Musical Insti- 
tute. 


The New Petite Century weighs just seven- 
teen ounces, measures when closed 1 7-8 x 4 
1-4 x 5 1-8 inches, uses glass plates or cartridge 
roll film. Surely this is a case of the best goods 
being packed in the smallest packages. Try a 
“small package.’’ Century Camera Co., Roches- 


ter, N. Y., for Petite Booklet. 
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The Manhattan Optical Co.’s new Astigmat, 
the ‘‘Verastigmat,”’ is selling well. The know. 
ing ones have found out that it is one of the 
best on the market. Better follow the proces- 
sion and see for yourself. This costs nothing, 
Write for their booklet. 





Don’t forget that the Obrig Camera Co., 165 
Broadway, New York, are handling the very best 
photographic goods at attractive prices. Their 
little newspaper, ‘Downtown Topics,"’ is worth 
reading and is free for the asking. 





The happiest time in a boy’s life is the day 
when he dons his first short trousers. With con- 
scious pride does the little fellow feel the im- 
portance incident to this first pair. At no period 
in a man’s life does he more nearly approach 
this sense of complete satisfaction than when he 
first wears a pair of Velvet Grip Boston Garters. 





Do not overlook the advertisement in this issue 
of Chr. A. Fischer, Gunsmith, Grand Forks, No. 
Dakota. He is fitting an ejecting mechanism of 
his own invention to Parker Hammerless Guns 
for $25. He also executes all kinds of gun re 
pairs in a first class manner. 





What nicer holiday present for your lady 
friend or relative than one of those modern smal] 
gauge shot guns now so exquisitely turned out 
by the Parker, Hunter and Lefever people, 
whose advertisement appears regularly in this 
magazine? Write them immediately for particu- 
lars. 

Omer, Michigan. 

West End Fur. Co., Gents:—The cabinet re- 
ceived O. K. My husband says I could have got 
him nothing else he would have thought 80 
much of. Very truly, Mrs. D. H. McDonell. 

Augusta, Georgia. 

West End Furniture Co., Gentlemen: The gun 
cabinet arrived safely on the 26th, and it is 
certainly a beautiful piece of furniture. Respect- 
fully, Owen O. Moore. 

See advertisement of these cabinets. 





Mr. H. L. Jesperson, formerly of the firm of 
Jesperson & Hines, is now with the big firm of 
R. H. Macy & Co., 14th St. and 6th Ave. He 
is the buyer and manager of their sporting goods 
department and will be pleased to see all his old 
friends and customers. 

We cannot recommend too warmly the wines 
and champagnes of the Olivina Vineyard, whose 
advertisement appears regularly in our columns. 
They are selling nothing but the product of their 
own vineyards and at remarkably reasonable 
prices. Once started with this firm and you 
will never seek any farther. Write for_price 
list or call at their New York vaults, 65-67 Duane 
Street. 


Send now for the complete ‘‘Book of Informa- 
tion about Pianos,’ issued by Wing & Son, 173- 
175 East 12th Street, New York. They are manv- 
facturers of thirty-four years’ standing and cal 
save you one hundred or two hundred dollars 
on your purchase of a piano. 


Our advertising pages are full of practical sug- 
gestions for Christmas presents. Write for the 
literature which all these advertisers offer to 
send you. It may help you out in a way least 
expected. 





to $150 January Ist, 


) <i rr See announcement on first page of advance in subscription price 
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BUSINESS CARDS AND ADDRESSES 


Things to Eat Drink Wear and Use 
Places to go and Ways to Get There 
Business Cards inserted under these headings, 
$3.00 per line for one year (12 issues). Space 
limited to seven lines. 
ARMS, AMMUNITION AND ACCESSORIES 


D. M. LeFever & Sons, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Hunter Arms Co., Fulton, N. Y. 














LeFever Arms Co., Syracuse, eS F 
Oriental Powder Mills, Cincinnati, O. 
Peters Cartridge Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Savage Arms Co., Utica, N. Y. 
CAMERAS 
Century Camera Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
CAMP OUTFITS 
David T. Abercrombie, 1 1-2 South St., N. Y. 
TAXIDERMISTS 
Ray F. Baldwin, 19 William St., Newark, N. J. 
Wm. W. Hart, 365 Fifth Ave., New York. 
GUIDES 
(Should any of our readers be disappointed in 
any way with any of these guides we will es- 
teem it a courtesy if they will let us know the 
cause.) 
ADIRONDACKS, N. Y. 
A. M. Church, Old Forge, Herkimer Co. 
Chas. C. Robinson, Long Lake. 
Rd. Dustin, Paul Smith's Franklin Co. 
Ed. Cagle, Saranac Lake, Franklin Co. 
E. P. Perkins, Duane, Franklin Co. 
Halsey R. Sprague, Duane, Franklin Co. 
Harvey G. Alford, Lake Placid, Essex Co. 
Henry Kingman, Saranac Lake, Franklin Co. 
J. W. Wood, Saranac Inn, Franklin Co. 
Ross L. Hays, Bloomingdale, Essex Co. 
Seth M. Pierce, Raquette Lake. 
Warren Bryant, Saranac Lake. 
Warren J. Slater, Saranac Lake. 
CONNECTICUT 
0. Barrett, -Wilton.—Quail, woodcock, par- 
tridge. Dogs furnished. 
FLORIDA 
C0. H. Stokes, Mohawk, Lake Co. Bear, deer, 
rabbits, squirrel, wild turkey, sand-hill cranes, 
ducks, quail, big-mouth bass, etc. Rates low, 
board first class. 
COLORADO 
J. M. Campbell, Buford. 
W. H. Hubbard, Glenwood Springs. 
IDAHO. 
W. L. Winegar, Egin, Fremont Co. 
Charles Pettys, Kilgore. 
Clay Vance, Houston, Custer Co. 
John Ching, Kilgore, Fremont Co. 
R. W. Rock, Lake, Fremont Co. 
MAINE 
James A. Duff, Kineo, Moosehead Lake. 
L. 0. Hunt, Norcross. 
Samuel Cole, Greenville. 
W. C. Holt, Hanover. 
MONTANA. 
A. H. McManus, Superior. 
E. J. Kerlee, Darby. 
Geo. M. Farrell, Jardine, Park Co. 
James Blair, Lakeview. 
i. P. Dunham, Woodsworth. 
Vic. Smith, Anaconda. 
W. A. Hague, Fridley. 
NORTH DAKOTA. 
L. C. Michaels, Devils Lake. 
; NORTH CAROLINA. 
Fenner 8. Jarvis, Haslin, Beaufort Co. 
OREGON 
W. H. Boren, Camas Valley. 
; WYOMING 
ames L. Simpson, Jackson. 
Mark H. Warner, Ten Sleep. 
Milo Burke, Ten ‘Sleep. 
Nelson Yarnall, Dubois. 
8. N. Leek, Jackson. 
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BOTTLEO BY e 
WM LANAHAN & SON 
BALTIMORE 
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Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 


Elements 


of pleasurable’ social life 
are health and hospitality. 


Hunter } 


Baltimore 


Rye 


Contributes to both as 
the physician's ‘and the 
host's first choice be- 
cause of its 


Sterling Quality 


and 


Superb Flavor 

























‘improved 


“SEE The Name “BOSTON GARTER” 
!oop— . 
The 


Lies flat to the leg —never 


THE “VELVET GRIP” PATENT HAS BEEN 
SUSTAINED BY THE U.S. CIRCUIT COURT 


THE STANDARD 
FOR GENTLEMEN 


ALWAYS EASY 









stamped on every 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


Slips, Tears nor Unfastens 


Sam Silk 50c., Cotton 25c. 
ae yr 


Me GEO. FROST CO., Makers, 
Bostcn, Mass., U.S.A. 
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SALE, WANT AND EXCHANGE LINERS 


AIREDALE TERRIPRS FOR SALE—Grand 
young dog and bitch 4 mos. old, by a son of the 
champion of England (Clonmel Marvel); these 
puppies are the best ever and will win prizes 
wherever shown; they are the biggest bargains 
in Airedales on the market hay 2 prices $20 and 
$40; write for circular. Hello Kennels, Box B, 
Oyster Bay, N 
FOX HOUNDS.—Thoroughbreds for sale, from 
three to six months old, the best and fastest 
blood in America. Pedigreed and registered. 
Awd each. Address C. P. Miller, South Haven, 
ch. 

Advertisements under this head are 3 cents per 
word per insertion, payable in advance. Numbers 
and initials count as words. 

DECOY DUCKS—Send stamp for naar | and 


price list. Genuine Standard Ta Weeds Ww. 
Shezene, Manufacturer, Box 114 eedsport, 




















FOR SALE—BHnglish setter puppies, finest *reed- 

ing, eligible, in the best of health, strong and 
active (will make bird dogs), nicely marked, 
whelped March 30. Also litter pointer puppies, 
first clay he g- June 5. Price, either sex and 
breed, half usual express charges. Ed. 
breed. $26; McPherson, Kansas. 





IRISH TERRIERS—Good ones, puppies and 
grown dogs and bitches. Red Hills Kennels, 
Hackensack, N. J. 


FOR SALE—Seven Pointer Puppies, eligible to 

register. Price, $3.00 each. One Pointer Bitch, 
whelped January 19. 1902. Price, $10. or trade. ¢! 
B. Barker, Rising City, Neb 


GROOVED BULLETS cast from ——- Own moulds 
by experts. Very cheap. Write W. V. Heinz, 
Specialty Works, La Salle, Il. 


VIRGINIA GAME FARM FOR SALE—Choice 
location for few gentlemen as private — 
farm. Quail abundant, open shooting; deer, wi 
turkeys, ducks, foxes and rabbits plentiful; 
geese in winter; 165 acres, 100 acres under enl- 
tivation, 65 acres in pine ‘and oak. Seven-room 
house in first-class condition; open fire-places, 
Watered by three branches. Five miles from 
Amelia Station on Southern R. R.; daily mails; 
Post Office within 400 yards of farm. Owner 
would look after property and pay taxes for 
what he could raise. Price, $5,000, on easy terms, 
Address, R. T. V., care of FIELD AND STREAM. 


A BARGAIN FOR SPORTSMEN 
Iam — for sale i in Guilford Co., N. C., a fine prop- 
erty for a gentleman’s hunting estate or sporting club. 600 
acres cleared farming land and 600 acres timber with ana- 
bundance of game. Modern 16-rg0m_ house, nearly new, 
farm house, cottage, 2 large barns, blac ksmith shop, sta- 











bles, kennels, etc. Running spring water through all the 
buildings. 1% miles from R.R. Station. Suitable for 
fancy stock farm and game preserve combined. an ex- 
ceptional bargain. Write for price and full details, 


W. M. OSTRANDER 
North American Building, Phila., Pa. 





FOR SALE—Some cracking good pups; $10 BP: 
1903 derbies; few brood bitches cheap. 

Harbor Kennels, Bar Harbor, Maine. 

ENGLISH SETTER PUPPIES—Some good ones 
from the “Home of the Albert’s,’’ Warwick 





| Can Sell Your Far. 


m, state 
icra hi ad "Est, "96. Highest £ = Offices in lene 
M. Ostrander, 171 16 N A. Bldg., Philadelp! 





Kennels, Bridgeport, Conn. 

LIVE MOOSE WANTED-—for propagating pur- 
poses; male or female. State your lowest price. 

J. T. Benson, Auburndale, Mass. 

FOR SALE—Canvas Folding Boat, fine fly rod, 
also ticket to Cuba and return. Address J. C. 

H.. care FIELD AND STREAM office. 

FOR SALE—Several fine tapestries at half-price. 
Something nice for home decoration. Address 

W. C. H., care FIELD AND STREAM. 

HUNTING LOCALITY—Sportsmen desiring _in- 
formation address, B. H. Bonifant, Macon, Vir- 

ginia. 

FOR SALE—Pheasants, adult and young Gold- 
en, young Silver, young Lady-Amherst, and 

_—_ pheasants. Apply Dr. Niven, London, 
ntario. 

















FOR SALE—Pedigreed Skye terriers. R. A. A. 
Johnston, Ottawa, Ontario. 





FOR SALE—Foxhounds and puppies. Also one 
Morris canoe and snow shoes. Address Mrs. 
W. Marden, West Oldtown, Maine. 








WANTED POSITION—By experienced trout cul- 
turist, for club or private parties. References. 

Address Y., care of FIELD AND STRBAM 

MARINE SHELLS AND CURIOS—My — 
ed catalogue and a showy shell mailed for 10c. 

Collections of choice shells from a. to $1. Send 

for lists. J. H. Holmes, Dunedin 


DEAD FALLS—Beat steel traps. Saree hard * 
wood sample with instructions ‘mailed for 10c. 
Elliott L. Lewis, Troy, N 
BAGLEY FARM—Lurenburg County, Virginia, 
South Hill Station, Southern Railway. Deer 
hunting, fishing, driving and rowing. UAIL 
in abundance. Wild turkeys, foxes, rabbits, 
woodcock, etc. Miles of original forest. Bears 
Element Lithia Water has proven highly benefi- 
celal to convalescents. High, beautiful country, 
salubrious climate, spicy, a air from the 
ine hills. Livery, guides and dogs furnished. 
est fare, fresh from the farm. Families accom- 
modated. Apply directly, or R. M. Bagley, Col- 
onnade Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 
FOR SALE—Chesapeake puppies entitled to reg- 
istry. J. G. Morris, Easton, M 
FOR SALH.—Thomas Motor Tricycle, 8 h.p., in 
first-class condition and running order, as good 
as new. Price $150.00. Address A. F. M. & bs 
care of FIELD AND STREAM. 














Breech Loaders. They 


; JUST IN, 10,000 

' go to quick buyers at 
ile bargain prices. Si 
ees Muzzle Loaders, $2. 


Breech Loaders, $5.00. Up-to-date Double Breech Ponders 
— Pay be —_ every one, ones he a 
mp for complete 


i. 7 D° "FOLSOM ARMS CO., 314 ‘‘B way, N. “ 





ORCHESTRA 


Instruments, Violins, Banjos, 
GUITARS,  MANDOLING, 
ea 


ete. Lyon & y and ‘‘Washburn’ 


instruments are in use everywhere, Ask 
reay | local music dealer for them, and if 


© doesn’t keep them write to us for 
‘Dept. G’’ Catalog, illustrated, mai 
Sree. ps tells how 1% judge quality and 
gives full | partioulare. If you are wise 
you will ure an m instrument with @ 
mathémathically correct ct Anger board and a full rich 
tone, one as will ¢ give satisfaction for a lifetime. 
LYGN & HEALY, 40 East Adams 8&t., Chicago, 
The World’s Largest Music House. ‘Sells Everything Known in Musie 


Bulfalo Horn Novelties 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


E. W. STILES, 


141 Washington St., HARTFORD, CONK. 


ADS AND ADS 


Some ads pay. Some ads don’t. Do yours pay? What 
do you want to sell? I write advertising at prices you 
can afford to pay,a cent word for copy for circulars, 
folders, etc. Tell me your troubles. I guarantee all my 
ads to suit or your money back. That’s my way. 


FARRINGTON, Business Builder, Dethi,N.Y: 
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CURRITUCK SOUND SIDE GUNNERS’ RESORT 


acres as good land for quail as N.C. affords and 
acres g : marsh for ducks, geese and swan, 
il, ducks, geese and swan plentiful. Season Nov. 
roto March 1. One mile water front on Currituck 
Sound. Good accommodations with excellent table. 

Terms reasonable, by the day, week or month. 
Apply to WM. 2. BRAY, Currituck, ¥, C, 

The above land and privileges are for sale. 














Cobb’s Island Club House 
fs open all the year for sportsmen. 
Brant, Duck and Goose Shooting in winter over live 

—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_——— ecoys. 


Shore Bird Shooting and Good Fishing in Summer. 
sooeess EB. B. COBB, “in, P, 0, Northampton 
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Queen of Sea Routes” 
Florida and the South 


. MERCHANTS & MINERS TRANS. 

) COMPANY STEAMSHIP LINES 

» between Baltimore and Savannah ; Boston, Norfolk 
> and Baltimore; Philadelphia and Savannah; Provi- 
? dence, Norfolk and Baltimore. 


Accommodations and Cuisine Unsurpassed 
“Finest Coastwise Trips in the World” 
Send for Winter Excursion Book. 

J. 0. WHITHRY, 24V.P.and7.M. © W. P. TURNER, G. P. A. 


General Offices: BALTIMORE, MD. 


Bei dP ddd dd ddd ddd ddd dd dda 




















IF YOU SHOOT 


a Rifle, Pistol or Shetgue you'll 
make a Bull’s-Eye by sending three 
2c. stamps for new Ideal Handbook, 
No. 15, 147 pages, Free. The latest 
Encyclopedia of Arms, Powders. 

t and Bullets. Mention Field 
and Stream, 


ideal Mfg. €0.,25 U St.,New Haven, Conn.,U.S.A. 

















AN IDEAL TRAP 
WHERE GUN CLUB GROUNDS 
ARE NOT ACCESSIBLE 


Pp] THE MITCHELL MFG.CO. 
LONDON, OHIO. 














by using a cushion 
of air. 


The 1902 Model 


AVOID Sins 
RECOIL = 


coil pad is 
leather cover- 

ed. No Pump, 
Flinch. No Headache. No Bruised shoulders. No 
money if not satisfactory and returned at once, It 
will improve your score at the traps. 


No Valve. No 
Recoil. No 

PRICE $2.00 
J. R. WINTERS 


Box A. CLINTON, MO. 
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POOLER BOSS SHOT 


CARTRIDGE BELT 
| and GAME CARRIER 


The Best of all. Delivered by mail to any 
address on receipt of $2.00. Send toc. in silver 





roe eee oe owe 


~~ 


or stamps for sample Cartridge Holder. 
R.H. POOLER, MFR., Serena, Ills. 
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Ghe Real Oil 


for Guns and Bikes 


The only oil that itively will not gum. 
thieken, turn rancid or collect dust. n 
A sweet smelling oil without a particle of 


grease or acid, that 

Prevents Bust on any metal surface in 
ny climate and any kind of weather. Apply 
before orafter hunt or ride. Free Sample 
sent for two-cent stamp to pay the post. 


@, W. COLE CO., Washington Life Building, N. ¥.City, 


cleans and polishes, 
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THE 


hog feast intent. 
eye—holds vigil on the crags. 


memory and a success. 


WORLD IS BRIGHTER HERE 

Come with us to the old Apache hunting grounds of the Southland mountains, 
long since forsaken by their aboriginal hunters whose trails may yet be seen and 
followed. Here the silvertip—cousin of the grizzly—stays out to watch the New Year 
in. The jaguar—king of American cats—creeps stealthily up canyon beds, on wild 
The mountain sheep—he of the great curled horn and watchful 


You will not regret coming. We will relieve you of all trouble at the Mexican 
customhouse, completely equip and outfit you, guide you to coveted shots at these 
animals, mount your trophies, and do all in our power to make your hunt a happy 
For full particulars, address, 

Townsend-Barber Taxidermy and Zoological Co. (Incorporated) BOX 475, EL PAS®, TEXAS 
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J. I. BEHLING, New Ins, Bldg., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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The New York Winning Collie 
Hanover Victor 


This sensational young dog is being used b = romi- 
nent Collie breeders and is proving himsel *the 
BEST SIRE ever placed at stud in this t= tin He 
has already proved himself to be the BEST SHOW DOG, 
and his pedigree proves him to be the BEST BRED 
DO He is by Ellwyn Astrologer out of the noted 
producer of winners, aymarket Heiress; she by Cham- 
Beas Ormskirk Emerald out of a Southport Perfection 


Stud Fee $20.00 


SIX GRAND BROOD BITCHES FOR SALE 
THE CHESTNUT HILL KENNELS, 
Chestnut Hill, PHILADELPHIA 


BALMORAL COLLIE KENNELS 


BALMORAL PICCOLO ° 
A. K. C. 8S. B., 66983. Born July 28, 1900, 
Sire. Ch. Parbold Piccolo ex Parbold Prim. 

This dog, only just_imported, is without doubt the 
highest bred dog in Canada to-day, and is an ideal 
specimen of what a stud Collie should be. He is a bright 
golden sable, with white collar, bla_e and front, large 
size, with grand body and nape. His pedigree conta ns 
he combined blood of nearly all the past champions. 
He is a winner of over 40 pr.zes and specials. 

BALMORAL HOPE 
A. K. C. S. B., 66982. _Born April 7, 1901. 

Sire: Ormskirk Gaylord ex Ormskirk W ‘ellingtins. 

This handsome young dog is a show.ly marked, rich 
golden sable, with broad wh'te collar and blaze, large 
size, with beautifully chiselled head and heav ycoat. He 
is one of the most ari-tocratic dogs living, possessing, as 
he does, all the blue t of the blue blood. 

Terms on Application 

Address BALMORAL KENNELS, 348 Waverly St., 

Ottawa, Canada. 


tHH GREAT CHAMPION COLLIE, 


Wellesbourne Conqueror 


one of England’s most successful show dogs and 
sires, will be at the service of approved bitches 
only. 








Also 


Ch. Wellesbourne Hope 


winner of 20 firsts, and nine special prizes. A 
son of Balgreggie Hope and the great bitch, 
Ch. Ormskirk Ideal. Particulars on application 
to ° 


SMOOTH FOX TERRIERS 


AT STUD 
Champion Rowton Bhsom 
AND 


Norfolk Victory 


Puppies by these famous sires from good 
dams $10 up 

For stud cards and further particulars, ad- 
dress 


THE SABINE KENNELS 


ORANGE, TExas 


“‘Devon-Hill” Kennels fer at Stua 
SMOOTH FOX TERRIERS ‘ 
Very True bv t'h. Veracity Fee $10.00 
Norfolk Speculator .. § ‘“ 15.00 
WIRED-HAIRED FOX TERRIERS 


Imp. Registrar ... . Fee, $15.00 
Show Specimens, Brood Bitches and Young Stock 
Generally for Sale 


Seth Bunker Capp, Devon, Chester Co., Penn, 
Wire-Haired Fox Terriers 


Ch. Meersbrook Bristles, Fee, $30 
Ch. Endcliffe Billy, - Fee, $15 


Cc. W. KEYES, 


EAST PEPPERELL, MASS. 


<} MOVTNTITTTTTeVeereereerrervereveveverrrererrvervrrerryerrererrvrrererivrenininny @ 
The Meadows Irish Terriers 


Champion Inverness Shamrock 
(A. K.C. 8. B. 57875.) 


Sire Little Billie, out of Ardle Nell. Inbred 
three times to Ch. Brickbat. 


FEE $20.00. 


DROGHEDA 
(A. K. C. 8. B. 66806.) 
Ch. Bolton Woods Mixer, out of Bridget by 
Taneous. 
FEE $20.00. 


MEADOWS KENNELS, 
Address until Sept. 15, Boothden, Newport R. I. 
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FOX TERRIERS AT STUD 


Champion Norfolk Veracity, Fee $30 
(A. K. C. S. B. 45942.) 

Norfolk Mainstay, Fee $25 
(A. K. C. 8S. B. 60027). 

Champion Norfoik Ric nmend, Fee $20 
(A. K. C. 8S. B. 57889). 

Norfolk Blue, Fee $20 
(A. K. C. S. B. 57888.) 

Norfolk Truesome, Fee $15 
(A. K. C. S. B. 62367.) 

Norfolk Velocity, Fee $15 
(A. K. C. S. B. 55389.) 


Norfolk Rougheast (wire-haired) Fee $20 

The attention of breeders is called to the 
fact that express charges up to $5 may be 
deducted from stud fee, the voucher being 
forwarded to us. W rite for stud book and 
prices oN Ree stoc 


RFOLK KENNELS 


At Stud 


IRISH TERRIERS 


Iroquois Bencher 


A. K. C. 8. B., 55133. FEE $25.00. 


 Endcliffe Ambassador 


. K. C. S. B., 60736. FEE $25.00. 


~ Iroquois Mixer 
. C. 3. B., 59305. FEE $20.00. 
babes} Stock and Puppies For Sale 


from best prize winning strains in the yy ag 
for stud card and list of winnings. Address L. Loring 
Brooks, 53S ate st., Boston, Mass. 


i] ROQUOIS KENNELS, 











504 janele St., Toronto, Can. 





Sunset Ledge Farm, i Framingham, Mase 
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— AT STUD — 


Mere Sepoy. 
Mamaset Royal. 
(Cut shows Mere Sepoy A.K.C.S.B., 39459.) 
Stud Cards, etc., on application to 
American Bred 
Dogs only. 





Swati: Fox Terrieta 


Trianon Pirate. 


TRIANON KENNELS, 
B. S. HORNE, Pittsburg, Pa. 











' Fifty Bull Terriers 
Far Sale. and Boston Terriers 


All ages and sexes, some winners, all will make 
winners and well werth the attention of any one 
desiring the best. Dogs from my kennels have won 
over 1,500 prizes in the last few years. Commissions 
for all breeds of dogs executed and satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Best of references. Look me up. Address: 


FRANK F. DOLE, New Haven, Conn. 








gear Fe of 
High-Class Dogs 
Puppies of All Breeds 


PENN SQUARE FRANK P. SMITH, 
KENNEL Prop., Philadelphia, Pa. 











AT STUD 


The Superb Bull Terrier 
Faultless 


FOR PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 


GEORGE S. THOFIAS, Hamilton, Mass. 
FOR SALE... 


s . . , 4 iJ 
Prize Winning Collie Dogs 

One sable, one tan tri-colored, both full white 
cllars and white points. 

Brood bitches, same color and markings. 

Young puppies, three months old, same color and 

COCKER SPANIELS, both old and 
young. 

RIERS, old and young, either 
wor” Siitiock pont wand the first in the country. 
Prices very low considering quality. Satisfaction 
guaranteed in every sale. Address 

GEO. A. TRACY, Prop., 
Breeze Hill Stock Farm, 
Willimantic, Conn. 








Collie at Stud and Puppies for Sale 





usu Ohio Hope Fe, 30 


ch, Balgreggie Hope, ex-ch. Parkhill Pinnacle, sire 
pene Le, bi an winner of the year in America. 
Puppies from grand bitches for sale. 


R. D. BOHANNAN, Columbus, 0. 


AIREDALE TERRIERS 
For SHOW and SPORT 
For COMPANIONS and GUARDS 
oda etn ee Fa itesy™* ” Pana 
WATERSIDE KENNELS 


Tunis, Talbot County. Ma. 








Pets for Everybod 


Sporting and Pet Dogs, Angora Cats and Kit- 
tens, Singing Birds of all kinds, Talking Parrots, 
Belgian Hares, Cavies, Fancy Pigeons, Plain 
and Japanese Gold Fish, Ferrets, Squirrels, Fan- 
cy Colored and White Mice. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


J. HOPE, 35 North 9th St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Dogs for sale of all kinds, Fancy 
Pigeons, Belgian Hares, and Fer- 
rets. Send 6 cents for catalogue. 
LANDIS, Box J, BOWER’S STATION, PA. 


BEN F. LEWIS 
Boarding Kennels 


Professional Bench Show Handler. Dogs Boarded, 
put in Condition, and Handled at Shows. Address at 


LANSDOWNE, PA. 
BONITA COCKER KENNELS 


For over 25 years I have bred cocker spaniels; 
I have bred and now own the correct type and 
can supply the sort for work or show, in all 
colors and at fair prices. I have on hand some 
very promising youngsters. 


H. G. Charlesworth, Howard St., Toronto, Can. 


e The oldest, 

The Dog Fancier ==: por« 
lar and most 

prosperous amateur kennel publication in America. 
Established in 1891. A splendid medium for adver- 
tisers. Published monthly, at so cents a year. 
Sample copies free. Get your address in the 
Kennel Directory pages for socentsa year. Address 




















EUGENE GLASS, Publisher, Battle Creek, Mich. 
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BEAGLES 


At Stud 








Fee Ten Dollars 


Champion Thornwood 
Xe 51,574 re 


Winner over 20 first and specials 
Photo, card, etc., address. 


a 


At Stud Fee Ten Dollars 
Until Sold The Famous 


Yankee Ben. 
‘ez 50,067 re 


Photo, card, etc., address 


WAVELAND KENNELS 


Manison, New Jersey. 


AT STUD FEE $10.0 


RUSHAWAY DICK (so3«:) 
A son of the great field trial and bench show winng 


LAD OF RUSH and Topsy L, 
For pedigree, write 


C. F. PORTER, Fiat Rook, ted 
AT STUD. FEE $36, 

The Phenomenal! Jield Trial 

and Bench Show Winner 


LAD OF RUSH (22,883), 
Sire of well-known Field and Bench Winners and high. 
class ery dogs. Pre- bitches returned free, 
Highly-bred Pointer and Setter puppies for Sale at ree 
sonable prices. L. W. BLANKENBAKER Proprietor, 


WEST END KENNELS, Cecilia, Ky. 








Plain Sam ‘oe 335. 


The most successful sire before the pu and 
a high-class bench and field trial winner. of 
champions in the field and on the bench, and his 
Gel, Rave been, placed 23 times at field trials 
igree and picture on application. 
JNO. R. DANIELS, 44 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Okie. 














Imported English Setter 


ALBERT’S DUHE 


Sire: Terris, litter brother of Champion Barton Tory. 

Dam: Lady Vere, by Duke, from Lady Howard. 

Sire of Albert’s Miss, First and Special, L. K. A. of A. 
show 1901 and other prise winners. - 


FH, $25.00 
H. R. BARRY - - Rye, N. Y. 


-- WARWICK KENNELS.. 


The Home of the Alberts 
BRIDGEPORT, OONN. 
High Class English Setters, Bench and Field 


STUD DOGS: 
Albert’s Fieet Albert’s Captain 




















oe -CHAMPION... 


Cincinnatus’ Pride 


Greatest Combined Field 
Trial and Bench Winner 
in America, % Jt St Jt 


AT STUD, - FEE, $50.00 
ADDRESS 


EDWARD A. BURDETT 


Radnor, Delaware Co., Pa. 





UTILITY KENNELS 


Wayne, Pa. 
offers the services at stud of the English set- 


ter dog 
EZRA NOBLE II 


by the Field Trial and Bench winner, Ezra 
Noble, sire of War Song, Dam Mino, dam 
of the famous show bitch, Ruby D ilIL. 
STUD FEE $10, THIS SEASON ONLY 

We have always on hand a few choice 
broken dogs and puppies for sale of best 
strains. , 

Our Training Kennels are situated in a 
game country and we can take ten dogs to 
fully train each season beside our own and 
guarantee first class work. References fur- 
nished. 


FIELD WINNING ENGLISH SETTERS 


Petrel’s Count (58933), by Champion Count Glad 
stone IV—Rod’s Petrel and she by Roderigo—Gladstone’s 
Girl. Fee, $35.00. 

Count Danstone (46664), by Champion Count Glad- 
stone IV—Dan’s Lady, and the greatest winner of this 
breeding. Fee, $25.00. 

Tonio Mark (53417), by Champion Antonio—Ouida F, 
and she Gath’s Mark—Ruby’s Girl. Fee, $15.00. 

Above are medium sized, richly marked, black, white 
and tan dogs that for lineage and individuality are 
second to none to-day, or ever before the public. Send 
for list of brood bitches and young stock by these and 
other noted winning sires. 














W. J, BAUGHN, B1ezvix1z, mn. 





e~ Champion Irish Setter Fred Elcho* 


(Ch. Duke Elcho—Red Rose). 
IN STUD, FEE GI5. 


Winner of Thirty Prizes. Color, Form and Breeding Unsurpassed. 


Address, J. S. LACOCK, Allegheny, Pa. 
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Haberlein’s Amateur Trainer 


Address all orders for this book on Dog Training to FIELD 
AND STREAM Office. $1 paper cover; $1.50 Cloth, postpaid 
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RIPSTONE 


(Rip Rap-Pearl’s Dot.) Fee $25. 


» LAD OF JINGO 


(Ch. Jingo-Dot’s Pearl.) Fee $25. 
WwW. P. AUSTIN, Mansfield, Pe. 
i nensssenstoashannecasand 








Finnigan Kennels, 


GREENE, N. Y. 

Importers and breeders of pointers, setters 
ahd —- and FINNIGAN BLACK 
POINTERS. 

Finnigan has been an expert shootin ng 
dog treaker for thirty years on Ruff 

mse, woodcock and quail. Break your 

ornopay. Game preserve in the South. 
Reference, any sportsman’s journal in 
America. 


GEO. P. FINNIGAN, Prop. 











! Champion Lady’s a 
Count Gladstone 


: (Champ. Count Gladstone IV—Dan’s Lady). 
Only Field Trial Champion before the Public. 


A beautiful dog, of the world’s greatest breeding ; 
b his recent running proves him the greatest dog of any 
, breedi ng. Bred and owned by 6. G6. WILLIAM 

t Muncie, indiana, who also offers 


Sport’s Gath 
The Best Dog of the Season. 


} A well-known bench show winner, splendidly bred. 
He has won in nine field trials, including the Conti- 
nental Subscription Stake, defeating Gilt Edge, Oakley 
Hill, Dot’s Roy, Peg’s Giri, Sioux, Lena Belle, Minnie’s 
Girl, Geneva and Lady Rachel. 
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The Pioneer American Dog Remedies, 


lover's Imperial Dog Remedies 


nan Dae 20 Guclpiace egetence in the Treatment 


—— 0 «© « $2.00 oS Pills . .. $-5e 
MangeCure . . . - a +50 Digestive | _ Se 
Vermifuge . . . « - .go|Liver Pills . . . . « se 
Blood Purifier. . . . .50|Comp. Selphur ae -5° 
CankerWash . . . .  .50) Worm Capsules -50 
Tonic. . .50/Tape Worm Capsules :. 
ne Mixtures 50) ne Cur — +50 
Es 0 0 6 6 .goj|Limment. . . . - « .5e 
RyeLotim. . . . -go| Kennel fone Stable Soap «85 





For sale by Druggists and Goniere in rtin; goats. 

Refuse worthless substitutes. Seok on 

eases and how to feed, on aetleeion to 

a. be GLOVER, V.S., 1878 Broadway, &. Y. 
Veterinarian to the Westminster Kennel Club. 








FOR 


Dog Biscuit 


WRITE TO 


HOREJS BROS. BAKING CO. 





Our Cockers, Setters and Pointers are bred 
from the best, champion, prize-winning blood. 
“A good animal, descended from good ancestors, 
is the touch-stone by Which to select breeding 
stock, and the true test of the value of a pedi- 
gree.”’ 


Woodbine Kennels 


Breeders of Cocker Spaniels, 
English Setters and Pointers 


Dogs boarded and conditioned for Bench 
Shows. The largest and finest kennel in Michi- 
gan. Fine training grounds and competent 
handlers. 


Bench Show and Field Trial Winners 
CITIZENS PHONE 159. 
LOWELL, MICHIGAN 


HAROLD SKIMPOLE 


(44718) 


Winner of fifteen places in the Field “ on 
the Bench. Sire of Hal’s Hope, winner ist in 
en and 2d in Monongahela Derby; Hal’s Sur- 
we , Winner 1st in Monongahela and 4th in Ohio 

rb: ; Hal’s Belle, winner 3d in Monongahela 
hag These are the first of Harold’s get to run 

eld Trials. He is also sire of some high- 
y Re Bench Show dogs. 
Send stamp for his picture and pedigree. 


A. C. PETERSON 
Homestead, Pa. 





Pee, $25 

















SETTER PUPPIES. 


FOR SALE—Pair of English Setter puppies 3 
months old, male and female, of rarest breeding. 
Would sell separately but they ought not to be 
separated. Extended pedigree and photos furnished 
which will tell all about them. M. J. Stanton, 
Walton, N. Y. 
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MAN knows what it is to 
suffer from Dyspepsia. Dogs 
too. When Dyspepsia becomes 
chronic both man and dog are made 
miserable and unfit for duty. 

For man, a thousand and one re- 
medies are to be had: good, bad 
and indifferent. For dogs, there is 
really only one remedy and 
that one is good. 





You’ve heard of it before, but 
never before now have you 
heard so much good of any one 
Medicine FOR DOGS. 

This is what they will do; 
Strengthen a weak stomach attd 
keep a strong stomach well, 
Improve the appetite. 


Will cure; The 
Indigestion, Best 
Nervousness, Tonic, 
General Debility, 
The Insomnia 
pest Fretfulo ess, 
Alterative, Meanness, 


Mange, Distemper, Chills and 
Fev eYF, or any disease common to dogs, Will animate the 
sleepy dog and keep the wide-awake dog always so. Puts a 
dog in an alert condition, preserves his scent, brightens his 
eyes aud makes his sight and hearing keen. i you want a 
48 page book about dogs—no owner of good dogs should be 
without it—send 3c,in stamps, CONDITION PILLS for sale 
everywhere. By meil 50c., postage paid. 


Polk Miller Drug Co., Richmond Va. Box 217. 


BRED ON AUSTINS BREAD 


““Tam glad to ecommend Austin’s Dog 
Bread.’ J have used tt in my kennels for years. 
Twice I tried other makes but Sound that your 


bread gave better satisfaction.” —T. C. Hottan.- 
DER, Craigston Kennels, Wenham Depot, Mass. 


All dog owners say that AUSTIN’S DOG BREAD 
is far superior to anything known for dogs. They eat 
it—relish it—and improve with it. Your dog should 
have it. Go to grocers = other dealers for it, 
“AUSTIN ”’ is on every piec 

Send 2-cent stamp for Pilustrated book on dogs, 


AUSTIN, YOUNG & CO., BOSTON, MASS, 














Meat 
* Fibrine ” 
Vegetable 


Dog Cakes 


Spratt’s patent original four-plate color- 


ed calendar for 1903 will be ready for is- 

sue about the third week in December. 

As the first edition will be limited to 50,- 

000 copies, applications should be sent in 

at once. Each calendar will be mailed in 

a tube, and a postcard will be posted at 

the same time notifying correspondent. 

Send three one-cent stamps for postage to 

the undersigned. 

Write for our catalogue ‘‘ Dog Culture,” with practical 
chapters y- the feeding, kenneling and management of 
dog. » post free. 

ealso manufacture specially prepared foods for Dogs, 
Puppies, Cats, Rabbits, Poultry, Cone, Pigeons, Fish, 
Birds, etc. 
SPRATTS PATENT (AMERICA) 
LIMITED 
450 Merket Street NEWARK, N. J. 

BRANCHES: 1324 Valencia ag a Francisco, Cal., 
and 714 South Fourth St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Manufacturers of all kinds of dog foods, medicines 
and soap. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
Snow Shoes 
Moccasins 
Tobosgsgans 
Skis 


And all Winter Sport Goods. Wholesale 
and Retail. Send for catalogue. 
THE WM. R. BURKHARD CO. 


319 Robert St., St. Paul, Minn. 











NEW LIFE AND VIGOR FOR YOU 


Yes, we mean You. Some may think this 
Wonderful Hygienic System will not apply 
to them, but it is for all. 
No matter what your 
condition is, you will be 
greatly benefited by 
flushing the 22 miles of 
sewerage of the skin, 
and cleansing the 7,000,- j 
ooo pores from deadly 
poison. 

THE ROBINSON 
THERMAL BATH 
is the only Genuine Screen Folding 

The only one Patented. $100.00 per 
Our beautiful book, with 18 
cuts, sent free. Write to-day for our ten-day offer. 


ROBINSON THERMAL BATH CO. 
520 JEFFERSON ST., TOLEDO, OHIO 















CABINET 
Cabinet made. 
month to Good Agents. 
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Mi‘ readers have wished to buy original sketches and drawings of sport- 
ing subjects. FireLp AND STREAM is now prepared to execute orders for 

such productions at reasonable prices. Also illustrative matter for 
catalogues, circulars, and advertisements. In subjects pertaining to sports- 
manship FIELD AND STREAM is authoritative. When inquiring kindly give an 
idea of the subject and character of work desired. Address with stamp: 


ART DEPARTMENT, FIELD AND STREAM, 35 W. 2st ST., NEW YORK 

















For Your Dens 
W” or Cosy Corners 


THE TIGHT SHELL, In Water Color, Artist's Proof, 95.00, 
TRYING FOR A DOUBLE. $501 “in Black aid White, 0250 
THE TIGHT SHELL, Im Biack and White, 2.50. 
STOPPING AN INCOMER, Water Color (Mallards), 61.50, 
LOST OPPORTUNITY, Water Color (Blue Bills), $1.50. 

A SIDE SHOT. 4 Color (Canvasbacks Over Decoys), 
HIAWATHA, Water Color, Panel 16x50, Life of Hiawatha, $3.00 
Sent on receipt of price by 
C. A. ZIMMERMAN, St. Paul, Minnesota 











BARGAINS IN TYPEWRITERS 














We furnish Kemingtons, Smiths, Hammonds, and all 
Standard Machines at from $25 to $40, with full 
(paseatee. New Machines at reduced prices. 

jill send machine subject to trial. Standard ma- 


chines rented at $3 monthly. We also exchange and buy 
for cash. Desks, cabinets and supplies at reduced 
prices. Send postal for illustrated price-list of all 
standard machines. Address 


Consolidated Typewriter Exchange 


Telephone, 5389 Cortlandt. 241 Broadway, New York 





The 
Brilliant 
Searchlight’ 
For Hunting, Fishing, Camping, Boating, 
Cycling, Mining, Watching, Millwrights and 
Lumber Camps. 


To be worn on the head leaving the hands 
entirely free. No sportsman should be with- 
out one. Send for an illustrated pamphlet. 


The North- 
western Clasp 
Knife. Locked 
when open or closed. 
City Gun Store, C. R. Kruschke, Duluth, Minn. 








American 
Diamonds 


Crystallized in the electric 
furnace from molten iron 
and carbon, cannot be told 
from the genuine. Sold 
under absolute guarantee. 
Rolled Plate Rings and 
Studs, $3; Solid Gold Rings like cut, $6; Tiffany 
Setting, $7; Round Belcher, $8; Solid Gold Studs, $4. 
Money back if not satisfied. Sent C.O.D. on receipt 
of 50 cents. 


HATCH JEWELRY CO. 


840 Van Buren Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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H-T-T Published monthly, 52 pages. 
Tells ali about Hunting ci and 
Raw Furs. Sample copy roc. Hanter-Trader- 
Trapper, BOX J, GALLIPOLIS, OH!0 


MAINE WOODS 


is the name of the shooting, fishing and summer 
resort newspaper of all North Maine 

Subscription $1 
Address J. W. Brackett, Phillips, Maine, for a copy 








a year 





Send 35 Cents i%. S78" Atacsusscription To 


WOODS = WATERS 


““THE MAGAZINE OF THE ADIRONDACKS 2 
and out-door life and sport in general. Edited by 


HARRY V. RADFORD, ?!2 East 105th St., 





TO Authors Seeking a Publisher 


Manuscripts in all branches of literature, suitable 
ter publication in book form, are required by an estab- 
lished house. Liberal terms. No charge for examina- 
tion. Prompt attention and honorable treatment. 


“BOOKS” 
Box 141, The Herald, 23rd Street, New York. 





Take the woods home with you 


MAINE SPORTSMAN 


the authority on hunting and fishing in 
Maine, the Sportsmen’s Paradise, tells you of 
woods outings all the year through. It’s only 
a dollar; sample copy for a postal. 

Herbert W. Rowe,2 Journal Bidg., Bangor, Me. 





We are making and selling 
the best Art Tool in use. Ap- 
plies color by jet of air, enatl- 
ing the artist to do better work 
and save time. Nostudio com- 
plete without it. Circulars free. 
Address. AIR BRUSH Fe. £0: 
116 Nagsau St.,Rockford, Ill.,U 





AIR BRUSH 


ART WORK. 





Buffalo Horns! 


We offer 600 pairs, more or less, of first quality Buffalo Horus 
in the reugh, at a low price for cash, They are select, been stored ever 
since they were gathered in Montana and North Dakota, Far more 
desirable as mementoes than finished er polished horns. Single herns, 
soc, and 75c. each; pairs, $1.00 to $1.50, according to selection, Postage 
or express charges paid, Address FIELD AND STREAM Office. 


“TEXAS FIELD AND SPORTSMAN” not 
only circulates in its own territory but is as wel] 
known to men who hunt and fish as any other 
publication. Its mission, the pesseeverien of 
game for the sportsmen, the abolition of the sale 
of game, the dissemination of ideas which are 
beneficial to the hunter and fisherman, should 
commend it to the fraternity. It should inter- 
est every man in the sporting goods business, 
and tne trap shooter as well as the rifleman will 
find much interesting matter therein. Published 
monthly at San Antonio, Texas; $1.00 per year. 





SEND US NAMES 


OF MAGAZINE READERS 
$12 to $18 a week for this work 


Men, women and young people, here is a sf 
did opening. Write for particulars. U. S. PUR- 
LICATION COMPANY, Dep’t 438, 125 East 23d 
Street, New York. 








~ 








F. VON HOFFMAKN 
Practical & Scientific Forester 


Specialist in the proper develop- 
ment of forest and game preserves. 
St. James Bldg., B’way & 26th St., New York 
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PERMANENT WORK AT 
GOOD WAGES 


IELD AND STREAM wishes to secure a 
r representative in each county to do sub- 
scription work. Any one devoting a rea- 
sonable amount of time to the work each week 
can earn enough to warrant permanent appli- 
cation to it. Experience not necessary, as our 
very liberal picture offerand strong talking 
points makes it very easy to secure new sub- 
scribers. This business will soon pay an ener- 
getic person better wages than can be earned 
at many lines of trade that take years to master. 
When you make application give references 
and previous occupation. Address Sub. Dept. 


FIELD & STREAM, 35 W. 21st St.,New York §f 
2 AP ERRNO 5 mm NE 














FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION 


If you want to keep in touch with 
these two live subjects which President 
Roosevelt considers ‘the most vital of 
the internal questions of the United 
States,’’ you should be a subscriber to 
FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION. 

The magazine of authority on all for- 
est matters. Contains articles by the 
leading writers on forestry and irriga- 
tion. Handsomely printed and illustrat- 
ed. Subscription price $1.00 a year. 
Sample copy free if you mention FIELD 
AND STREAM. Address 


FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION 


Atlantic Building, WASHINGTON, D.€. 
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every 


portsmen 


photographed direct from life, MSS. edited and illustrated, high elass 
lantern slides, plain or colored, elegantly tinted photo raphs from life 
of Beb White, Woodcock, 
etc., beautiful pictures for framing. 
description. 
Address all orders and communications to R. W. 
502 West 142d Street, 





Naturalists, Authors, Publishers, 
Lecturers and Illustrators and others 
supplied with all kinds of animals 


Mountain and Valley Quail, Scaled Partridge, 
Photegraphy and illustrating of 
Prices reasonable and satisfaetion guarant 

SHUFELPT, M.D. 
New York City. 
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“A great deal in a little space.” 


—THE PREss. 
“THE 
FOUR-TRACK 
SERIES” 


A series of books of travel and education 
issued by the Passenger Department of the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL AND 
HUDSON RIVER R. R. 


They are filled with information regarding 
the best modes of travel and the education that 
can best be obtained by travel. 

They relate specifically to the great resorts 
of America—to trips to the islands of the sea 
and around the world. 

They also contain numerous illustrations and 
new and accurate maps of the country described. 

“A copy of the 48-page Illustrated Catalogue 
of the ** Four-Track Beries ” will be sent free, 
upon receipt of two cent stamp by George H. 
Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand Cen- 
tral Station, New York. 








THE. 
FOUR-TRACK 
NEWS 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
OF TRAVEL AND EDUCATION. 


Published Monthly by the 
Passenger Department of the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 
AND HUDSON RIVER R. R. 


Sold by the American News Company and 
all affiliated news companies. Ask your news- 
dealer for a copy. 

The Four-Track News will be sent free to 
any address fora year on receipt ot 50 cents. 
Single copies, 5 cents. Address George H. 
Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand 
Central Station, New York. 























Y Do you want to earn money? 
BO Ask your men friends who hunt 
and fish to subscribe for FIELD 
AND SREAM. Get five new subscribers, kee 
$1.25 for your work. Get ten new subscribers an 


keep $3.00. Get twenty-five new subscribers and 
you will earn $8.75. Send for sample copies. 


FIELD and STREAM, 35 West 21st St., N.Y, 












PRENTISS CLOCKS 


are accurate timekeepers, strong and well made, 
requiring winding but six times a year. 
Also Tile, Frying- pan, Program 
and Electric Clocks. - 
SEND FoR CaTaLoGve No Sf 
The Prentiss Clock Improvement Lo. 
Dept S 49 Dey St., New York City. 

















ADVERTISING EXPERIENCE 














Advertising Experience is a 
monthly magazine devoted to 
the exposition of up-to-date 
advertising methods. Our sub- 
scribers are large advertisers 
and advertising specialists of 
the country, who look to us 
for ideas, information, advice 
and criticism in connection 
with all forms of publicity. 

Students of ad-writing and 
business men who desire to im- 
prove the style of their ads will 
find this journal invaluable. 

As an advertising medium 
the character of the subscrip- 
tion list makes it peculiarly 
valuable to those who wish to 
reach men of business. 

It is a model of composition 
and fine printing, and profusely 
illustrated. 

Twenty cents per copy, $2.00 
per year. W. McINntTosH, 
Publisher, Ludington Building, 
Chicago. 
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OLD PACIFIC AND THE NEW 


doors folks.” Profusely and beautifully 
illustrated. 


ing FIELD AND STREAM three recent 
back numbers for 25 cents. 








ADVERTISING EXPERIENCE 


Out West Company 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 











A Magazine of the 


ED: TED BY CHAS. F. LUMMIS 


IFFERENT from any other Maga- 
zine, and sure to interest ‘‘out-of- 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $2.00 A YEAR 
SINGLE COPIES, 20 CENTS 


We will send any person mention- 
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Shooting Jacket $3. 


UARANTEED all wool, seam- 
less, elastic, close fitting, but not 
binding, comfortable and con- 
venient. Designed especially for duck 
shooters, trap shooters, etc., but suit- 
able for all outdoor purposes. Must 
be seen to be appreciated. Made only 
in two colors—dead grass and Oxford 
Gray. 
Send us your address for one of our Gun Catalogs 


THE H. H. KIFFE CO., 523 Broadway, N. Y. 














STILL HUNTING SHOE 


The Shoe iilustrated by the cut below has a DOU 
BOTTOM—two thicknesses, the outer one coming up AS 1 
, ,  “*B''—-but not included in the seam. 
We thus produce a shoe which can 
be worn over rough surfaces without 
injuring or hurting the foot—and at 
the same time furnish a noiseless shoe. 
aponica, otal oe 
_— stock, fu l- 
Buse d lows tongue 
Above Style, - + 88.50 
Knee length, - - 5.00 
Here is what one man says of them, 
Mr. Frank S. Hyatt, Vice-President New York National Ex- 
change Bank. S. W. Cor. Chambersand W. Broadway, N.Y. City. 
“The still hunting boot is the best ever produced of its kind so 
farasI can learn. They were waterproof and perfectly satisfactory, 
Even my guide from Ashland, Leon Orcutt, said he had 
never seen anything so good Yourstruly, F. S. HYATT. 


“B. As BUCK & CO., = = = © Bangor, Maine 












A mere description cannot do justice to these Moccasins, 
» See them, order a sample pair by mail, if not more than 
pleased return them and your money will be refunded. 


Hunting Moccasins 


“A” quality,genuine Moose Hide, Men’s,- - $2.75 
4 “ “ “ Ladies’ and 


Boys’ 2.25 
House Moccasins 
These are low cut, handsome and prac- 
tical, genuine Moose , once seen and 
used, you will prefer them to ERS. 
Men’s $2.75; ies’ and Boys’ $2.25. 
Sent prepaid on receipt of price. 

METZ & SCHLOERB, Oshkosh, Wis. 


| Write for our illustrated circular and 









paice list of hand-made hunting 
thoes and moccasins of every de- 
scription. Mention Field and Stream, 











SAR RMN em atm 
Henry Schultheis Art Gallery 











Telephone 319 Cortlandt 





55 VESEY STREET, 


NEW YORK 


THE DOWN-TOWN §& 


| Picture Store | 
AND FRAME FACTORY 4 


Pictures and Frames of all kinds and fo. all purposes 








——_ ee 
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Id English and Modern Sporting Prints 
EEE GI EE ee 
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GUN and TACKLE 
CABINETS. o 2 


This cut shows 
No. 5 
Cabinet, 


Price $10.00. 


This is a good 
cabinet for a little 
money. It is 8 
in. deep, 28 in. 
wide, 64 in. high. 
Oak front. An- 
tique finish. In- 
side is lined. 
Lock on _ door. 
Brass trimmings. 





No. 3—This is a more pretentious and better finished 
e of furniture than No. 5, Antique Finished Oak, 76 in. 
igh, 3c in. vide, 17in. deep. Rack for 12 guns, $20.00 
io. r—Similar to No. 3. Rack for 6 guns, $15.00. 
Angler’s Cabinet, Oak, 60in. high, 18 in wide, 7 in. deep. 
Along-felt want, $10.00. 
Well crated for shipment and sent on receipt of price. 


Address JOHN P. BUREHARD CORPORATION, 
Publishers of 
“FIELD AND STREAM.” New York City. 


Hunters and Anglers 


Don’t pack your outfit without 
including the 


Pathfinder 


An extra 
high-cut shoe 
(10 in. high) 
dark tanor 
black, triple ex- 
tension soles, 
specially watcr- 
proofed by our 
new process, and 
thoroughly tested 
before leaving fac- 

tory. The . 


Dryest, Warmest, 
' Most Comfortable 





























pre- of anysporting 
id 
Seay boot made, 
rt Send for book- 
Tones let, contain- 
States ing full de- 
. scription 


and samples 
of leather 
used. 


THE POTTER SHOE Co., 
82, 34. 36 Fifth Street, CINCINNATI, Qs 








HUNTING BOOTS | 
Waterproof 
Made in cream, 
sage green, tan and 
lack, five different 
heights, leather 
lined, wingtip, soft 
or box toe, double 


















moosehide sole, 
Goodyear welt. 
Made for ladies 


and gentlemen. 


Same price. “I 
Isk for cat- ( j 
alogue. ‘ 






<F a... 


WITCHELL SONS AND CO., Ltd. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Manufacturers Witch-Elk Sporting and Athletic Foot- 
wear. High Grade Only 


EVERY SPORTSMAN 


should wear a Suspensory Bandage. It’s safest. 
Send me 50 cents and I will send you a splendid 
silk one by mail. 

Mail orders solicited 


I ALSO FIT TRUSSES SCIENTIFICALLY 
Everything in the Surgical and Dental line 
Surgical and Dental Depot 


WARD B. EDWARDS, 87 Arcade Bldg, UTICA, N. Y. 








THE Barker Hunting Shoe 










For the 
HUNTER 
GUIDE 
FISHERMAN 

WOODSMAN 






LEADS FOR STILL HUNTING AND FOR SERVICE 


If your dealer does not carry the shoe, send me four dol- 
(ars and I will send a pair to you by express, prepaid. 


WM. E. BARKER, 207 Congress St., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Mullins’ Galvanized Stee! 


INDIAN CANOE 
= 


SECTIONAL. 
~ Saves Freight. Con- 
venient for Storing 
and Handling. Low 
Durable. 


Send in Price. 

for our 

Handsome W.H. MULLINS, 
Catalog.New 222 Depot St., Salem, Ohio. 








LIGHTEST WEIGHT, AIR CHAMBERS, CANNOT SINK 
This galvanized sheet steel boat cannot leak, 
never requires caulking, weighs 85lbs. Easiest 
“Get There’ Safety handled. Safestin rapids. 
Steel Duck Boat. Ideal boat for sportsmen. 
Complete $20 a W.H. MULLINS, 
Catalogue FRE! 222 Depot-st., Salem,Ohio, 














MORRIS CANVAS CANOES 
Unequalled in Strength. Beautiful in Finish 


alii 


Send for Ciroular of Special Indian Model. 
B. N. MORRIS, Veazie, Me. 

















ARLE CRAVAS BOKT 
RAL ¢ 


OSCOOD PORTABLE-A0AT 
BATTLE CREEK MICK 


BOAT MADE 


> 


~ 


— 
= : a7 _ 

END Fo, ale Lael 
REPRESENTS 





E 
12 FOOT BOAT sizmor CHEST 38*17« 
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The Only 
Naphtha Launch 


An amateur’s pleasure yacht. 
A motor that runs. 
Simple, reliable, always ready. 


Steam Yachts. Marine Machinery. 


Send 10 cent stamp for catalogue. 


GAS ENGINE & POWER CO. and | 
CHAS. L. SEABURY COMPANY ; ©"s0lidated 


10 Dock St., Morris Heights, New York City 
FtsF 








PALMER BROS. 
Cos Cob, Conn. 


PALME 


Gasoline 
motorsfor 
working 
and pleas- 
ure boats, 
1%to2%h.p 
Launches 4 
in stock. 
Send for 











Catalog, 
in every commun- 
ity. Subscrip- 


Agents Wante tion price one dol- 


lar a year. Get five new subscribers, keep $1.25 
for your work.» Gen ten new subscribers and keep 
$3.00. Get twenty-five new subscribers and you 
will earn $8.75. Send for sample copies. 


FIELD AND STREAM, 35 W. 21st St., N.Y. 














ROW BOATS AT 


SQUARE 
and 
POINTED 
STERNS 


BIRD BOAT CO. 


Complete Catalogue Sent 





FACTORY PRICES 


Our Folding 
Canvas Boats 
Are Cheapest 
and Most 
Serviceable 


Kalamazoo, Mich. 


upon Application 








RISBED LONGITUDINALLY 


A.{0 DIAGONALLY. 
LAST ALIFETIME 









PATENTED 
Used for puis, Fishing, Pleasure and as Yacht 
Tenders. Absolutely as strong and safe as a wooden 
boat. Quickly set up and taken down. Folds into a 
small package. Has improvements not on any other 
make of Canvas Boat. Our Catalogue with full de- 
scription and testimonials free. 
Glascock Bros. Mfg. Co., Box 80, Muncie, Ind. 
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In your Sleeping Room or Pocket, while Hunting, Cintiee or Fishing, if in a Cave or to see 
in Logs or Thick Brush 


HAVE A FLASH LIGHT 


Always Ready 4000 to 5000 


Fh) ee re ee = A 


Before 
Renewal 


No Dirt 
No Odor 





PRICES, POST OR EXPRESS PAID. 


No.1. Special Pocket Style, % x 8% in. in size, leather covered aluminit™m case, made extra whet in neastte $2.50 
No.6. New Model, 1% x 8 inches in size, nickel or oxodized copper finish.. .. 2.50 
2 ve : 3.00 





a |C ~%x9% “ 

No. 12. “e “ 1% x13 “ “ “ “ “ “ ‘ 4.00 
Extra Batteries. No. 1, 50c.; No. 6, 400: No. 9, 55¢.; No. 12, 7ée. The batteries in these lights are much better 

than any others, as they remain in life six months as aqainet others three months. If continuously kept lighted they 


will last from 6 to 10 hours (No. 1, 6 hours; No. 6,7 hours; No. $, 8 hours; No. 12, about 10 hours), If batteries are 
not sent prepaid deduct 25 yer cent. from above prices. Address all orders to 


FIELD AND STREAM, 35 W. 2jst STREET, NEW YORK 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


American Duck Shooting, 


By GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL. 


This is the only book ever written on tlie subject which covers wild fowl 
shooting for the whole continent, and all the different modes of shooting. 


SOME OF THE THINGS IT CONTAINS: 


1. Portraits of every species of North American duck, goose, and swan, with a description of cach species and a 
brief account of its range and habits. 

Il. Full accounts of every. sportsmanlike method by which our wild fowl are taken. 

III. Advice as to guns and loading, shooting and holding; boats, batteries and blinds; decoys, wooden and living. 
The Chesapeake Bay dog, the American retriever, and all other subjects interesting to gunners. 

It closes with a review of the decrease of our wild fowl and Shows how this decrease may be checked. 
630 pages. Cloth, illustrated. Price $3.50. 


“FIELD AND STREAM.” , New York. 
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PORTRAITS OF SALT-WATER FISHES 
IN NATURAL COLORS = PAINTED FROM LIFE 
These portraits have been reproduced in colors from the original oil paintings, from life. 
They represent fifteen varieties of our coast fishes. They are 12 x 18 inches in size, handsome- 
ly mounted on rich green mats with wide margins and beveled gilt edges, ready to hang on 
the wall. The set consists of the following fishes: 


Porgie, Channel Bass, Striped Bass, Kingfish, Blackfish, 
Sea Ss, Lafayette, Mangrove Snapper, Bluefish Butterfish, 
Pompano, Weakfish, Spanish Mackerel, Striped Mullet, Salt Water Trout. 


For decorating the walls of your dining-room, club house or club rooms they are 
handsome and appropriate. But 75 of the original sets remain to be sold, and will be cLosep 
OUT AT THE REDUCED PRICE OF $5.00 PER SET. Address H. R. HARRIS, Gen’l Ag’t, Room &8or, 
35 West 21st Street, New York City. 

From * The Sunday Press," April 27th, 1902, 

** William C. Harris, so long and favorably known to all the angling fraternity as editor of the ‘American 
Angler’ and other angling and sporting publications, offers for sale 160 sets of fifteen pictures, each showing some of 
the most beautiful salt-water fish of North Ameran waters. These magnificent color plates are some of those that 
were designed originally to illustrate the great work on the ‘ Fishes of North America,’ which Mr. Harris began 
years ago, and to which he has devoted some of the best years of his life. All of the fish were painted from life, and 
the tints in the plates are marvelous in their fidelity to nature.”’ 








BROOK TROUT EGGS & FRY 


Since we have acquired the Trout Plant of J. W. Hoxsie & Co., we are pre- 
pared to fill all orders for Brook Trout, 
Eggs and Frys, also the larger Trout for 
stocking purposes. Our 26 years’ exper- 
ience in Trout Cul- ture enables us to pro- 
duce first quality of eggs, which we prop- 
erly pack with full count. We make spe- 
cial prices to Fish Commissioners on 
Eggs and Frys. To insure prompt deliv- 
ery orders should be given early, as we be- 
gin shipping in December. 


AMERICAN FISH CULTURE CO. % 





Address :— 


CAROLINA, Washington Co., RHODE ISLAND 
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&“\Wj CATCHES ’EM. 














The Worden Buck-Tail 
is just what we fish have been looking 
for. It’s so ‘‘ catchy.” 

You can catch more and bigger bass, 





pike and pickere] vith a Worden Buck- 
Tail than with ary other bait, live or 
artificial. 

Send for our Illustrated Booklet, 

Points on Angling,’’ together with 
sample of our new hand-made, nickel- 
plated Hook. ‘These hooks won’t 
rust, and you can’t break’em. A pos- 
tal will bring both to you FREE. 








The Specialty Manufacturing Co. 


SUCCESSORS TO 
THE OFFICE SPECIALTY CO. 


Box 762-C. GOSHEN, IND. 





of highest quality 
at low prices 


Trout or Bass 


Flies, dozen . ae 
Snelled Hooks, dozen, 
Baskets Be ats a 
Above are good reliable goods. 


Send 6 cents for catalogue 


Clark, Horrocks @ Co. 
Utica, N. Y. 
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FOR CHRISTMAS 


' e PENDED UPON EVERY TIME. 
i want—something that will stand much “grief,” and hold a fish like 


—"! 


grim death when he is once hooked. Send for our free 
and please ask for Catalogue No. 
THE HORTON MFC. CO., BRISTOL, CONN. 





" a a 
WITH THE GIFT OF A 


Te a 
=“The Bristol” 

_,. THERE ARE MIGHTY FEW MEN 

=WHO WILL NOT BE TICKLED 
“BRISTOL” steel 
fishing rod ; andthat’sa FACT. Suppose you 
try it on—make some chum of yours happy by 
the gift of a ‘‘ Bristol,” and suggest to him 
an outing where hecan USE IT. The‘ Bris- 
tol” isa bang-up rod ; doesn’t cost very much, 
| though ; ; is just the thing for a man who 
doesn’t care fora number of rods—for it is 
very unlikely to get broken, and can be DE- 
That’s the kind of a rod fishermen 


Catalog for 1902; 
6, for that’s the one you want. 


















Every Sportsman 
needs 


A Kenwood 
Sleeping Bag 


Can be rolled up into a small space. Made 
to stand rough usage. Is a perfect bed. Ab- 
solutely keeps out moisture. Let us send you 
sample of materials and price and prove to you 
how superior A KENWOOD BAG is to 
blankets or any other SLEEPING BAG. 
Write for booklet A, giving description and 
price of storm hoods, hunting capes, etc. 





Mention Field 2 Stream 


She KENWOOD MILLS 
Albany, New York 
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1902 Monte Carlo Grand Prix with 
$4,000 won by a 


W. & U. scott & NO 


Also same prize in 1887 and 1893 
Also Triennial Champlonship 1892 and 1895 
A fall assortment of these noted guns now in stock. 
Send stamps for catalogue. Also all other makes: 


Greener, Lang, Parker, Kemington, Smith, Lefever, 
Ithaca, ete. 


Fine Fishing Rods and Tackle 
Camp and Sportsmen’s Outfits 


ie Send 6 cents in stamps for Illustrated Cata- 
logue of Fine Guns and List of Second-hand Guns 
taken intrade. BARGAINS!!! 


WM, READ & SONS 
107 Washington Street 





BOSTON 

















i 
4 ‘ 


Fischer’s Ejector 


—FOoR— 


Parker Hammerless Shot Guns. 


Simple and Durabie. Guaranteed. 








No. 1, the trip rod. No. 2, driving rod and main spring. 
No. 3, ejector hammer. No. 4, the sear. 


As can be seen by the cut, all parts move on straight 
lines and do not bend, therefore it is impossible 
for any part to wear or break. 

The material used in all parts is silver steel. 


Price, $25.00 net. 


Chr. A. Fischer, 


Patentee and Sole Manufacturer, 


q 





Grand Forks, North Dakota, 














SPORTSMAN’S CABINET, No. 20 


Polished Golden Oak or Imitation Ma- 
hogany 


An Ideal se 
Christmas Present 


ORDER EARLY 


Send stamp for Catalogue and Prices 


WEST END FURNITURE CO. 
SoL—E MANUFACTURERS AND PATENTEES, 


Williamsport, Pa. 
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‘“*BLUE RIBBON SMOKELESS” 
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Examine the Label 
Powder is now marketed chiefly in machine-loaded shells. 
Unless the sportsman demands “HAZARD” Powder in his loaded shells the 
dealer may give him shells loaded with an inferior powder. 
Prices are equal. Demand Hazard, for it is the powder that produces velocity. 


Good Advice 


The “oldest inhabitant” remembers his grandfather's advice, to “always burn 
Hazard Powder,” the kind the old gentleman used when a boy. 
Hazard Blue Ribbon Smokeless is what the old gentleman would use if he 


were here today. 
If your dealer will not supply you with our goods, write for list of nearest 
dealers, to 


HAZARD POWDER CoO. 


44-46-48 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK CITY 
ome comm 














or Leaded from neglect or otherwise? 


= T $ 
Established 

There is no longer any need of their = = 
remaining in that condition. FIFTY GUNPOWD FR ! 

CENTS BUYS THE 3 = 
e 


| {Ideal Gun Cleaner [)j “sooMthercenees 


Atm the barrels of your gun Rusted 





id 5 ie 
| Manufactured by 3 3 
| LEFEVER ARMS CO. $ 
_ Te ee ETE TIN P = 
—_— 
| a —— E 
NWOT = <3 , 
a = 
The most durable and effective BRASS é FALCON OUCKING : 
WIRE GUN CLEANER ever made. It will 
positively remove from the inside of the bar- “W Shot” “Orien Smok ” 
Tels any Rust, Lead or foreign substance, 3 Pn Sporting” i tal eless ; 
and does it without leaving a scratch or “Wild Fowl” 1 aa = eg ae 
mark, = the best Smokeless Powder 
Any gauge and only FIFTY CENTS. i “ Falcon Ducking that has ever been offered : 


Are popular brands everywhere. {0 Sportsmen ° 


Use Oriental Powder and insist on having your shells 
3 loaded with it; both Black and Smokeless $ 


; 
LEFEVER ARMS COMPANY ORIENTAL POWDER MILLS, cincinnati, onto 
F 


| 
| 
4 Sold by all dealers or sent by mail on receipt 
of price. 





| SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





Agents in all principal cities. Sold by dealers generally, : 


oan a. rr 
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IT BEARS INSPECTION | 
Mice || No. 4 HANDY CLOSER 
Fie CARA || rarca enor cun suriis 


aa SINGLE 
“we GUN 





Perfection in de- ‘ , 
sign, simplicity, Made of solid hardened steel cup and 
and superior 
workmanship and A <e 
finish make the round crimp. Crimps_ every shell 
H. & R. SINGLE GUN attivn wtentte « _— aia 
bth ag we alike, perfectly and rapidly. Cata 
gift. Your dealer logue price $3.00 each. Send for c-im- 
can supply, or we plete Catalogue describing shot gum 
will sell you di- 
rect. 

H ICHARDSON RNs ¢o i 

yale The Bridgeport Gun Implement ¢ 

Dept. B., Worcester, Mass, e fl por un m emen 0. 
Makers of H. & R. 


Revolvers. 313-317 Broadway, New York 
Catalog for postak 


reversible pins for making square or 


and rifle implements. 








rg — 



































smokeless cartridges, made by U. M. C. Co., to fit the regular .38-55 Marlin re- 
peaters with Smokeless Steel Barrels, give high velocity, flat trajectory and great 
smashing power. They can be reloaded with black powder as the twist of the rifles 
is adapted to both velocities. 

120 page catalogue, 300 illustrations, cover in nine colors mailed for 3 stamps. 


THE MARLIN FIRE ARMS CO., ~ ~ - - . NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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Baker Guns Pia coe oy 


Are Close, Hard Shooters 


Sell at comparatively 
low prices 







BATAVIA, 
N. e Y. 




















16 and 20 gauges as light 
as 514 pounds. 12 gauge ¢ 
light as 534 pounds. 







ors Automatic 
or Non - Auto- 
matic at will of 
operator. All 
wearing parts 
thoroughly com- 
pensated. We 


give more op- 
tions than any : ; , / } 
other Manufacturer. Strong and simple in construction, beautiful in 


proportions. ; 
Our Perfect Gun Cleaner by mail, 45 cents. 
D. M. LEFEVER, SONS & CO., Not connected with Lefever Arms Co Syracuse, N. 7. 














The “Old Reliable” PARKER GUN =) 


— Made on Honor.— 





Has stood the test of 
Over 35 years. 


Is noted for its simplicity of construction, 
beauty of proportion, excéllence of workman- 
ship, faultless balanee and HARD 
SHOOTING QUALITIES. 









Experience and ability have placed the Parker Gun in an 
,enviable and well deserved position as THE BEST GUN in the 


' world. Made by the oldest shotgun manufacturers in America. Over 109,000 of 
.these guns in use. 
Send for Catalogue. 


(No. as" Bete Street. P ARKER BROS., Meriden, Conn. 
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We Would Just Like to 
Show You the Difference 


between a woven wire fence such as manufac- 
turers are saying is “just as good as the Page 
and the real, genuine Page Woven Wire Fence. 


> 


You can see the difference in the principle of construction 
if you will take the pains and time to look them over 
carefully, but you cannot tell the difference in the qual- 
ity of the wire used in them unless you test them by 


time and use. 








PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO. 
BOX 390, ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 








Most Hunters Now Carry a 


MARBLE SAFETY 
POCKET AXE 


which is certainly indispensible ; but there are other conveniences and you should not 
go to the woods this fall without adding to your kit a 


SOLID COMFORT SEAT PAD by case you have to sit —_ a $2.00 


a snowy log for two hours, 
BROKEN SHELL EXTRACTOR, Bergersen Patent - - - 1.00 
aD MARBLE IMPROVED FRONT RIFLE SIGHT 1.00 
hy SOLID STEEL BALLBEARING CLEANING ROD 1.25 


(tempered; will not break; follows 
the rifles of your gun without turning 
in the hand. ) 





Ask for folder C which gives particulars, FREE. 


Marble Safety Axe Company 


GLADSTONE, MICH., U.S. A. 
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YOUR GAME HEADS 


Should Never Crack or 
Become Moth Eaten if 
Properly Handled ‘e ‘< 


POTTER & LOCKWOOD 


TAXIDERMISTS 


121 Mercer Street, New York City 








WM. W. HART 
LEADING TAXIDERMIST 





365 Fifth Avenue, New York 
creamer eo 


Most Lifelike Mounting 


Game Heads and Horns, 
Birds and Mammals, 
Skins Dressed and 
Mounted into Rugs 
and Robes 


BEST OF TASTE 
GUARANTEED MOTH PROOF 



































Portable 
Houses 





. 
« 
\ 
ve \\i 
Gs \ 
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Hunters’ Cabins, Children’s Play 
Houses, Summer Cottages, Automo- 
bile Houses, Golf Link Houses. 


MERSHON & MORLEY 








Saginaw, Mich. 





NASH 


OF MAINE 


LICENSED TAXIDERMIST 
a 
NORWAY, MAINE 


Branch at Haines Landing, Rangley Lakes, 


Maine. 
ad 


All branches of taxidermy done in the lat- 
est and most approved method at standard 


prices. Satisfaction guaranteed. 





OUR MOTTO: Not how cheaply but how well 





Originator of the now-famous 
“TROUT MEZZO” 
Patent applied for. 

The most beautiful, artistic and effective 

method of mounting fish. 
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offer 





not checked will manifest itself in after days. 


THE MOTHER'S MISSION 


A great Emperor once asked one of his noble 
subjects what would secure his country the first 
place 
man’s grand reply was, “Good mothers.” Now, 


among the nations of the earth. The noble- 


constitutes a good mother? The answer is 


conclusive: She who, regarding the future welfare 
of her child, seeks every available means that may 


to promote a sound physical development, to 


the end that her offspring may not be deficient in 
any single faculty with which nature has endowed 
it. In infancy there is no period which is more 
likely to affect the future disposition of the child 
than that of teething, producing as it does fretfulness, moroseness of mind, etc., which if 


USE MRS, WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 








Three eminent athletic 


ment by exercising 15 minutes in the morning 


‘Choosing a Career,"’ “Athletics and Health,”’ 


When writing, kindly mention this paper. 
THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY Dept. 





FREE University System of Physical Culture 


plete system of physical culture for men. It provides for an all-round muscular develop- 
and in the evening. No apparatus is used. 
This system is superior to other systems sold by advertising at prices ranging from $10.00 
to $30.00. We will send the complete system free. Included in the same booklet are arti- 
cles on diet, correct breathing, importance of good health to business men, etc, 


REASON FOR THIS REMARKABLE OFFER 


We make this offer to relinble men and heads of families to enable us to give them in- 
formation regarding our “Library of Inspiration and Achievement,”’ edited by Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale, assisted by over one hundred associate editors and contributors, This Library 
consists of ten handsome vyolumes, among them being: ‘‘Success and How to Win It,” 
“Reading and Home Study,’’ and ‘*Men of 
Achievement.” Send your name and address and 20 cents in stamps to pay expense of 
mailing and replying to inquiries, and we will send the entire system by return mail. 


instructors have prepared for us a com- 

















F.S. 78 5th Ave., NEW YORK 




















FALLING HAIR 0 
BALDNES ABSOLUTELY 
CURED 
7 There is but one way to tell the reason 
of baldness and falling hair, and that is by 
a microscopic examination of the hair itself. 
The particular disease with which your 
scalp is afflicted must be known before it 
can Be intelligently treated. The use of 
dandruff cures and hair tonics, without 
knowing the specific cause of your disease, 
is like taking medicine without knowing 
what you are trying tocure. Send three 
fulien hairs from your combings, to Prof. 
J. H. Austin, the celebrated Bacteriologist, 
who will send you absolutely free a diagno- 
sis of your case,a booklet on care of the 
hair and scalp,and a sample box of the 
remedy which he will prepare specially for 
you. Enclose 2c postage and write to-day 


PROF. J. H. AUSTIN 
605 McVicker’s Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


























ynoeee “ 


Protects 
Against 
Temperature Changes. 


The Standard Sanitary 
Underwear for Men, Women 
and Children. 


Endorsed by Leading Physicians. 







Also various JAEGER Novelties and 
Specialties. 
Don’t forget that the Best is the Cheap- 
est and that the First Wealth is Health. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 








DR. JAEGER S. W. 8. CO.’S OWN STORES. 


NEW YORK: 16 West 23d St.; 155-157 Broadway. 
BROOKLYN: 504 Fulton Street. 
BOSTON: 230-232 Boylston Sireet. 
PHILADELPHIA: 1510 Chestnut Street. 
CHICAGO: 82 State Street. 


AGENTS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES. 
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ERVOUSNES 


Exhausted or Debilitated 








Nerve Force from any Cause 








Cured 
—, >, 





WINCHESTER’S SPECIFIC PILL. 


It contains no Mercury, Iron, Cantharides, or any injurious ingredient whatever 


This Pill is purel 


vegetable, has been tested'and prescribed hy physicians, and has proven to be the best, 


safest and most effective treatment known to medica) science for restoring Vitality, no matter how originally 
caused. Our remedies are the best of their kind, and contain only the best and purest ingredients that money 
can buy and science produce: therefore we cannot offer free samples. 


Price, ONB DOLLAR Per Box, 
by Sealed Mail. 


No Humbug or Treatment Scheme. 





PERSONAL OPINIONS: 


Dear Sirs: I have used a bottle of your H bosphites of Manganese for liver and kidne: 
complaints in my own person aed received much t, 80 


I will enclose five dollars 


will ask you to send me as much as ney r— by Kaa prepaid for that amount, until we can get it through the 
t 


echanneis. I am confident it is just w have 
Lime and Soda, and am pleased witb the preparation. 


a! 
nin search of for many years. I am Ras ribing your Hypophosphi of 
Yours sincerely, Dr. T. VEST. 


I know of no qomety in the whole Materia Medica equal | bo gear Specific Pill for Nervous Debility.-ADOLPH BEHRE, 
ic 


M.D., Professor of Organic Chemistry and Physiology, New Yo 


Bend fortis eaied Winchester & Co., Chemists, 614 Beekman Bidg., New York. 
FOR WEAK LUNGS USE WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITES. Est. 1858. 





FOR CHRISTMAS 
We have some fine original drawings of 
the frontispieces and other illustrations 
which have appeared in our pages. Prices 
$10 to $50. If interested write for particu- 
lars. 





WHAT WILL U DRINK? 
Thank U I Will Take T 
MISS TIFFIN’S TEA TABLETS 


High Grade, High Priced, Ceylon-India Blend-Pare, 
Clean, Nutritious—50 Tablets in a box will make 150 
Cups of Tea, Exact Quantity Ensures Economy, 


—————@_—a—wr 
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Frasie Mark 


BECOME A PHYSICAL DIRECTOR 





FOR MEN AND WOMEN. 


If you are well and strong, we can instruct you in a few months. 
Instruction by mail or at our Lustitute. Six private tutors, graduates 
from Yale and Hungarian Universities. Weha e no troub e in find- 
ing positions for our graduates, Our special offer is limited to a few , 
months only, and the cost under this offer fr mail instruction is prac- 
tically the cost of postage, instruction papers, and apparatus, while you 
are studying with us. Write for finely-illustrated prospectus of our 
Institute and full particulars. Our Institute alone represents an invest- 
ment of $50,000. 
MAC LEV Af suSTETU TE OF PHYSICAL CULTURE, 
Corres. Dept » Hote! MROOKLYN, N. ¥. 




















Whe compact form of these tablets enables one to carry in 

small space a large supply of a uniform beverage 
HUNTERS, FISHERMEN, CAMPERS 

Sy Miss Tiffin’s Tea Tablets the thing they have been looking 

or 

Price Fifty Cents per bow. Special Price per dozen boxes, 


BARNES @ CO., P. O. Station 1, NEW YORK 


I | Burning 


MONEY 


DO YOU USE A MANTLE? 
THEN SAVE YOUR MONEY 

THE CLOSED TOP MANTLE 
retains the heat of the gas In the mantle, there- 
by using ALL the heat units, increasing the in- 
candescence to the highest point. 

It saves you one foot of gas per hour. 
Send for some! Orders by mail! 





MULTIPLEX LAMP COMPANY 
4 Broadway, New York 
ft. § B. DeLery, President, 


| } Price 25 and 5O cents. 
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Olivine Vineyard °°", 


Vineyards and Cellars at Livermore, California 
WINES for PURITY and FLAVOR unsurpassed, fully equalling their foreign 
prototypes. 
RED DRY WINES .* Claret, Malbec, Cabernet, Burgundy. 
WHITE DRY WINES * Riesling, Sauterne, Haut Sauterne, Chateau Yquem. 
SWEET WINES * Port, Sherry, Muscatel, Angelica, Malaga, Madeira, Tokay. 


CHAMPAGN PRIDE OF CALIFORNIA 
Dry, Extra Dry and Brut 
The best sparkling wine made in America. Acknowledged by experts to be equal 
in delicacy of flavor and natural sparkle to any imported. 


GRAPE BRANDIES from the Folle Blanche and Columbar Grape. 
To connoisseurs who judge by taste and not by label the Oltvina Products commend 
themselves. YRY THEM. You Will always buy them. 
For price lists and particulars address 
JULIUS. PAUL SMITH 
OLIVINA WINES 


Vaults: 65-67 Duane Street, New York 


















JOHN DEWAR & SONS, Ltd. 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT DISTILLERS 
TO HIS MAJESTY KING EDWARD VII. 


i 


SPECIAL 
AND 
EXTRA SPECIAL LIQUEUR, 
FINEST HIGHLAND 
GREATEST AGE 


FREDERICK GLASSUP, SOLE AGENT 
New York 
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Ghe OVERLAND | 
P LIMITED ~ = = Ob BARTON 


California _ . ae 


Via UNION PACIFIC 

This Train is really a First-Class Medern Hotel 
Haiudsome Parlors— 

Drawing Rooms— 

WITH Bed Chambers— 

—— Boudoirs— 
Libraries— 
Smoking and Reading Rooms— >. 
Barber Shops— /e® 3 a Se 
Bath rooms (hot and cold waterJ— Ji * | 

Superbly Appointe d Dining Rooms j a | 

Glittering with } 7 st iP a 

Mir ré | | 
| 
| 

| 


l 'rs— 
Cut Glass— 
Fragrant Flowers— 
Jlectric Candelabra, etc. 
Promenudes— 
Obsere ation Rooms— 4 
ic Lights— | iF YOU HAVE ANY,OOUBT- “geen INSOUK ORIGINAL & 
acetone ae oe 
nes “STRAIGHT a TO PROTECT ; 
cading Lamps— aa ee ew ee 
at etc. | 
‘ IT GOES STRAIGHT FROM DISTILLER 
Sanne een mee mabte NOME ME | TO PURCHASER. NEVER SOLD FOR LESS 
| THAN $ 15°° PER CASE. QUALITY NEVER 
E. L. LOMAX, pot Ay & T. A. EXCELLED AND RARELY EQUALED AT ANY 
| PRICE.TO INTRODUCE QUICKLY WHERE 


UNKNOWN,WE MAKE THIS GREAT 


SPECIAL OFFER: 


Ff, VEL AFORT | 
iN TRAvE L IN, COMFORT [Re 4 FULL QUARTS -- $3.50, express 
fee eG) ; SG 6 FULL QUARTS - - $5.00, CHARGES 

ae , MB 12 FULL QUARTS- - $10.00," 8 US. 


The old-fashioned kind, from the heart of the 
Blue Grass-Regian of Kentucky, made like it 
was 100 years’ago, when quality was the 
thing, resulting in a fully matured, rich 
flavored distillation,in its original purity, 
and forming an ideal stimulant at all times 


OUR BROAD GUARANTEE: 


WHEN RECEIVED, OPEN AND TEST, 

IF NOT PERFECTLY SATISFACTORY, 

MA | RETURN TO US,AND WE WILL CHEER: 
QUEEN &.| | FULLY REFUND MONEY. 


CRESCENT Reference: Fzye/te National Bank, Lexington, Ky. 


ROUT oe 2 Address, and make all draths efc. payable /o 


away, MRS. STRADER & SON, 


sR SE DISTILLERS, LEXINGTON, KY. 


ee nv set banat rss ORDERS FOR Ariz.Cal.Col.\daho.Mont.Nev.N Mex.Ore, Utah, Wash 
[SONY LE"ANIP NEW. TANS) xs aTC @ IN00 
eee kot ee | orWyo.must be on the basis of 24 QTSo* $ 20° by Freicnt Prepain 


PS —————, 


} 
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FROM A PROMINENT PHYSICIAN 


OF CHICAGO 














11,108 Michigan Ave., Chizago, October 6, 1902. 
MA.t CrEAMLET Co., New York City. 
Dear Sirs: 
I enclose check in payment of your bill. # 


I like Malt Creamlet Cocoa 


‘ 
BECAUSE it is so easily prepared; 
BECAUSE it does not give that flat and sickening feeling ob- 
tained from other Cocoas; 
BECAUSE one never tires of it; 


BECAUSE it can be given to the most delicate stomachs, and in 
unlimited quantities, without producing any gastric dis- 
tress. 

IT IS ALSO A HANDY. ARTICLE IN CAMP, NEEDING NO 
MILK WHATEVER. 

A LITTLE SALT AS WELL AS SUGAR IMPROVES THE 

“CUP THAT CHEERS 
Vv ery truly yours, 
(Name on application.) 


A full sample package (ten cups) on receipt of fifteen cents. Ten packages, express 
paid, on receipt of one dollar. Address “Dept. F. S.,” Malt Creamlet Co., 19 Liberty 
Street, New York. 











DIA NDS 
i £O) DS, 


on credit 








A Convertible Lens. A Wide Angle Lens. 









article at once and you 
pay ten per cent. of the 
= monthly. We send 
your selection to your 
home or place of business where you may examine it thoroughly before 
deciding to buy. We pay all express charges. We sell genuine 
Diamonds only, and give a Guarantee Certificate with every one we sell 
We make exchanges at any time in the future, allowing full, original 
price paid. We are one of the oldest (Est. 1858) and by far the largest 
house in the business. Your local banker will refer to his Dun or 
Bradstreet book of Commercial Ratings and tell you about our reliabil- 
ity and standing.. Our beautiful book, “How Easily You Can Wear and 
Own « Diamond.” answers every question which you could ask. We 
send it free with illustrated catalorue on request. Write to-day. 
LOFTIS BROS. & CO. Dept.op , 92 to 98 State St, 
Opposrrs Marsnat Frevp & Co. CHICAGO, ILL, U. & A 




























Largest house in Canada for High Grade 
Furs. Constantly developing novelties in 
Lady’s Furs. 

Sportsmen will find it to their advantage 
to inspect, our complete assortment of Hun- 
ter’s outfits, such as: Fur Coats, Water- 
proofs, Hats, Caps, Gloves, Moccasins, Snow 
Shoes, Mats, Rugs, Robes, etc., etc. 

Always in stock a full line of Mounted 
Heads, Antlers, etc., etc. 

Sleigh Robes in Mink, Oxen, Bear, Wolf 
and many other furs. Indian Curiosities in 
endless variety. 


J. B. LALIBERTE, 145 St. Joseph Street, Quebec 





Some anastigmats are better than others, 
but none is better than the VERASTIGMAT. 

We don't ask you to believe it because we 
say 80, but would thank you to test the VERAS- 
TIGMAT side by side with all others before 
you buy. 

SEND FOR THE VERASTIGMAT BOOKLET 
MANHATTAN OPTICAL CO. OF NEW YORK 
CRESSKILL, N. J 


















ae 
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¥ Telephone, 4704Cortlandt 

OBRIG Camera Co. 
165 BROADWAY 

Just below NEW YORK 


Cortlandt Street 


Dealers in Hodaks and all styles of 
first-class View and Hand Cameras, at Full 
Discounts. Devel- 
oping, Printing, 
Mounting and Blue 
Prints for the Ama- 
teur and for Mer- 
cantile purposes. 
Bromide Enlarge- 
ments. Fresh 
Films, Fresh 
Plates, Fresh Print- 
ing Papers. Tri- 
pods, Lamps, Photo 
Literature. Ray and Cloud Screens, Back- 
grounds, CLARO Developer. All Acces- 
sories, Send for our new booklet of sup- 
plies and our little newspaper, ‘‘ Down 
Town Topics.”’ 


15 Years Exclusively in this Business 











A HOLIDAY LEADER 



































Th GOERZ:- 
ANSCHUTZ 
CAMERA 


NEEDS LESS LIGHT 
THAN ANY OTHER 


wi make pictures when 
others fail, and will take 
anything others can. Most com- 
pact, lightest and most complete. 
A wonderful instrument for 
obtaining full-timed results when 
speed is essential. Fitted with 
the famous 

Goerz Lens and 


Focal Plane Shutter 


































THE NEW 


etite 
Century 





WEIGHT—17 Ounces, SIZE—1}% x 414 x 544 Inches, 


CAMERA MAKING as a fine art has never been 
more highly exemplified than by the product of 
the Century Camera Co, Our latest achieve- 
ment is the Petite Century —a perfect Combi- 
nation Camera, using with equal facility Glass 
Plates and Cartridge Roll Film. Makes 3} x4} 
pictures—a standard size the world over. Fitted 
with fine Rapid Reétilinear Lens, Automatic 
Triple-action Shutter, Adjustable Front, Rack 
and Pinion, Focusing Screen, and other 
** Century ’” features. Price, $12.50. 





Ask your dealer for copy of Petite booklet, or write 





CENTURY CAMERA CO. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Large, clean, crisp 


flakes. Malted and | 
thoroughly cooked. 





Made from the finest 
Southern White Corn. 








| 
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NOW IS THE TIME TO BUY 


STOCK IN THE 


STANDARD AMALGAMATED 
Got_p PLaAcer Minine Go. 


Capital Stock $1,000,000. Full paid Non-Assessable 





DIRECTORS 
FRANK J. ZINT, CORNELIUS VAN PATTEN, 
of Daniel Zint & Son, Merchants, Highland of Parlor City Carriage Works, Bingham- 
Falls, N. Y. ton, N. Y. 


GEO. W. FLOOD, 
Druggist, Highland Falls, N. Y. 


ARTHUR P. JOHNSTON, FRANK R. GUMP, 
Merchant and Mine Owner, Superior, Mon- Attorney and Counsellor, New York. 
tana. 
OFFICERS 
FRANK R. GUMP, President. FRANK J. ZINT, Treasurer. 


CORNELIUS VAN PATTEN, Vice-Pres. GEORGE W. FLOOD, Secretary. 





THE PAYING PLACER ground of the | of this stock at the low figure that it is now 
United States is very limited, and is mostly | selling at? 

confined to the states of Montana, Idaho, 

and California. The gold found in and THIS COMPANY OWNS seven full-sized 
around Trout Creek in the famous Gold | placer claims covering both sides of the 
Belt of Montana, is without doubt the most | Creek. They are 20 rods wide and 160 
valuable found in the world, being worth | rods long and take in the entire gulch or 
$20.09 an ounce, while that from Alaska and | valley for a distance of 3% miles, following 
other gold fields is only worth from $14 to the natural ceurse of the stream. The 
$16 an ounce. Trout Creek, Mont., and all of northern end of the property is somewhat 
its tributaries, the most notable of which wider and contains the only ideal site for 
are Windfall and Deep Creeks, all carry | a town in the whole valley. The property 
coarse gold. On Windfall Creek three men | lies within 1% miles of the Northern Pacific 
working with nothing but a gold pan took R. R. The water power at this point is 
out over $76,000.00 worth of gold in three superb and the company can never want 
months’ time. Judge then for yourself what | for a water supply. All of the property is 
can be done with the latest and most im- accessible, there being a good wagon road 
proved machinery such as this company pro- | running its entire length. There is also 
poses to put in at once. Can you not see | plenty of fine timber such as Pine, Spruce 
that it is a chance of a lifetime to get some and Hemlock. 





This company offers for sale a limited number of the full paid non-assessable shares of 
its capital stock in three divisions. The first one hundred thousand shares at ten cents 
per share, the second at fifteen cents, and the third at not less than twenty-five cents per 
share, reserving the right of advancing the price at any time without notice. The pro- 
ceeds of these sales go to the purchase of more Amalgamating Machinery and Hydraulic 
Elevators. These Amalgamators will handle and thoroughly clean one thousand cubic 
yards of gravel per day. Take the lowest possible estimate at fifty cents per cubic yard: 
this would show FIVE HUNDRED DOLLARS PER DAY FOR EACH MACHINE. The 
cost of operating each machine including everything amounts to $87 per day, leaving a 
het profit on each machine of $413.00. Carry out this lowest estimate and our property 
should turn out from TWELVE TO THIRTY-FIVE MILLIONS OF DOLLARS. 

The company proposes to add and operate five or more Amalgamators and the profits 
that will accrue to the stockholders of this company will be far in excess of any propo- 
sition before the public. 

For further information send for our Prospectus, and for subscription to the stock 
make all remittances payable to the order of ‘ 


THE STANDARD AMALGAMATED GOLD PLACER MINING CO. 
ROOM 904, 302 Broadway, NEW YORK 
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THE SOLE 29§ COMFORT 





It’s the Sole of your foot that suffers! 


It’s the Sole of. your foot that perspires! 
It’s the Sole of your foot that’s calloused! 


It's the Sole of your foot that carries your weight 


on four little overworked spots. 
No shoe but “RESILIA” fits the sole of the foot 


ieee 


instantly. No other shoe is on springs that let you 











down easy. 

No other shoe relieves 
the tender spots, by dis- 
tributing pressure over sur- 
rounding surfaces. 

No other dispels Sweat 





- through an absolute | air- 


pump action, keeping the 
feet clean, cool, hardy and 
healthy. 
- RESILIA gives bounce 
to the foot step, rest to the 
spine, ventilation to feet. 
Send us $5.00 for guar- 
anteed fit, or four cents for 
sample. Men’s or Women’s. 


THE RESILIA SHOE 


Manufactured by the 


Commonweath Shoe and Leather Co. 


17 Lincoln Street, Boston 
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Perfection in 
Photography 


Hé4s been secured by the use of the Al-Vista Camera, It produces the 
entire panoramic view—from the limit of vision on the left to the ex- 
treme point on the right. The Al-Vista Camera is compact: easy to use, 
sure inaction. Itis sold on its merits: we demonstrate this by selling 
you oneON EASY PAYMENTS. Ask usforacatalogue: select the camera 
you wish, fill up the blank we shall send you, and references being satis- 
factory we will at once send youa camera—pay weekly or monthly in 
sums to guit your purse. The camera is no longer a luxury: the demands 
of modern progress make a good cameraa necessity; we make it easy for 
you to get the best. 


MULTISCOPE & FILM CO., ‘Zt Jetterson Street, 


ARNQLD. N.Y, 
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Spreng TS should encourage their girls and boys in every sport which will take them 
out-of-doors, by giving them the necessary articles for their enjoyment. As shooting 
is one of the most fascinating and instructive of all sports, why not on next Christmas 


morning present them with one of our 


FAVORITE RIFLES 


We have other models in our ‘‘ STEVENS-MAYNARD, JR.,” ‘‘Crack SHOT” and ‘ IDEAL.” 
We also make a large line of Pistots and Sincte and Dovusie Barret SnHotcuns. 
With one of our Arms you need not worry about accident as they are absolutely re/ad/e. 


If FREE—We will mail a copy of our new 128-page cata- 


Any dealer in sporting goods can supply our ARMs. 
log to any address. It is very interesting. 


you cannot find them take no substitute, but write to us. 


J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL COMPANY, 


P. O. BOX 5. 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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PINEHURST 
Nae 


Hingtihveplle@cigtaco tintin 


Pe 


SONGS EAE DINER REGION 


Most Healthful «¢ Delightful 
Resort in the South. 
FOUR MODERN HOTELS 


Including the CaRo.ina, one of the most delightful and largest 
of America’s resort hotels. Firry Cotracss, Casino, and livery 
of ‘fine saddle horses. 

TWO FINE GOLF COURSES 


One of 18 holes, splendidly laid out and kept in the pink of con- 
dition, and another of g holes for beginners. 


FINEST QUAIL SHOOTING 


In the south upon the Pinehurst preserves, 25,000 acres 
upon which has been planted more than a hundred patches of 
cow peas, which are left unharvested for feeding purposes. 


Perfectly trained hunting dogs and guides always to be 
had, and ideal sport guaranteed. 


FOR BOOKS ON GOLF AND SHOOTING AT PINEHURST, ADDRESS 


Resident Manager, Pinehurst, North Carolina. 

















I.—TO HIT IS HISTORY 


HESE two pi 2s_ were first shown as a double frontispiece in the Septem- 
ber, 1902, issue of FieLp AND STREAM, and made such an impression on 
our readers that we have decided to perpetuate them. It is the general opin- 
ion that they are the best conceived and executed aR of the kind that 

have been published, reflecting great credit on the artist, Mr. C. . Pancoast, who is 
at the head of FIELD AND StrEAM’s art department. 

In connection with the advance in subscription price of Fretp ano StrEAm from 
$1.00 to $1.50 yearly (15 cents of all newsdealers), which takes effect Jan. 1, 1903, 
we offer for a limited time a year’s subscription and this pair of pictures for $2.00. 
The pictures are reproduced in finest water color process and of a size that will make 
them just right for select home, office or library decoration when framed. Address 
all orders to the Art Department, FieLD AND STREAM, 35 West 21st Street, New York. 





. IIl.—TO MISS IS MYSTERY 
Copyright, 1902, John P. Burkhard Corporation, Publishers “Field and Stream” 
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PLEASE SAY YOU SAW IT IN “FIELD AND STREAM” 


Campers’ Outfits 


Do You Hnow 


ABERCROMBIE @® FITCH iw" von 


We can advise you where and how to go. 

We have had twenty years’ experience in camping out. 

We can furnish you with complete outfits. 

We are practically campers and have personally tested all our goods, 
We guarantee everything we make to be the very best procurable, 





é ix : $ 





A JOYOUS RETURN TO CAMP 


WE MANUFACTURE 


Tents, Sleeping Bags, Packs and Pack Harness, Clothing and Provision Bags, 
Canvas Folding Buckets, Tump Lines, Pneumatic Beds and Cushions, Canvas 
Wash Basins, Camp Furniture, Folding Stoves, Bakers, Clothing, Moccasins, 
Aluminum Cooking Outfits, Aluminum Lanterns, and Everything Else Used 
by the Camper. 

Write for Catalogue “S” 


Abercrombie @ Fitch swt 


After December Ist our new address will be 


314-316 BROADWAY, « « NEW YORK 
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Crawford Shoe Makers 


Mail-Order Dept , Section 57 
140 Duane St. 
New YORK City, U.S. A. 
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“America’s Magazine for Sportsmen 








LIKE GOOD WINE 
DUPONT oowoees 
IMPROVES WITH AGE. 


“< ~~ he: 
In the Hill Top Handicap, Austerlitz, Ky., Messrs. Fred Gilbert, from 32 yards, and R. 
S. Rhoads, from 30 yards, at fast birds, in a Mirty-three yard boundary, each scored 46 out of 
50 live birds. In the shoot off, Gilbert scored 9, Rhoads 8. 
They both used shells that had been machine loaded in 1897, with DuPont Smokeless. 
After being loaded five years, the DuPont Smokeless won the Handicap and first money 


in competition with experts and fresh loads of various brands. 


~~ Xe ‘Xe 
E. I. DUPONT DE NEMOURS @ CO. 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 


























FREE—Send for a copy of our 128 page 


Nearly every dealer in Sporting Goods carries 
It has information valuable to 


a line of our FIREARMS. Don’t take a Catalog. 
substitute, insist on a STEVENS. every sportsman. 


J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL €O., box s, CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 



































